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ik IS hoary frost, his fleecy 
snow, 
the 


and clothe 


’ 


Descend 
ground 

Sing!” 

The fine old choir of 
the Cockerel Churech—a 
church long but 
whose haughty vane still 
the shifting 
winds on a weather- 
stained spire in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts—were practising for 
the Thanksgiving service. The precentor, 
or singing-master, as he was called, was a 
tall young man in a black suit with white 
ruffles, who held in his right hand a steel 
tuning-fork, which he bit with lifted brow, 
held to his ear as though it were an oracle, 
and dropped by his side. 

** Now, all— 

‘His hoary frost, his fleecy snow, 
Descend and clothe the ground ’— 


gone, 


turns in 


sing !” 

The word was spoken with a vigor and 
earnestness that would have been befit 
ting in an officer in the army, and accom- 
panied by a jack-knife-like bow which was 
more emphatic than graceful. The choir 
obeyed with spirit and alacrity, as the 
band used to be swayed by the drum-major 
in the same artless times, before the sym- 
phony orchestra was so much as a dream. 

“Fine! fine! Now again! Attention! 
Sing!” 

The young master bowed as before, and 
lifted his hand and tuning-fork to mark 
the time. 


“<The liquid streams forbear to flow, 
In icy fetters bound.’ 


Sing !” 
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“NOW, ALL SING!” 


The music of this ‘‘ autumnal selection,” 
or ‘‘ winter piece,” as it was called, was 
written long befere the troubled days of 
Richard Wagner, but it anticipated the 
realistic method of the great German 
school. The ‘‘ liquid streams” of the high 
soprano glided on in silvery ripples into 
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one pure and continuous tone. The high 
soprano, or “first treble,” on this event- 
ful occasion was Penelope Vassal, who 
had come over from the Mystic Meadows 
with the singing-master to make the best 
possible preparation for the service on 
the bountiful New England festival, the 
Feast of Trumpets, that crowned the de- 
clining year. 

‘That was fine again, especially the 
upper part I can hear the winter com- 
ing in that glorious voice of yours! That 
is what I call art. Now we will all take 
a pinch of snuff.” 

Yhe white face of the soprano caught 
the flush of early years again. She was 
a sturdy little woman in a vandyke dress, 
prim and neat, and looking as though she 
wished that she was a few years younger. 
There was a sprinkling of frost in her 
hair, which was rolled back ove: her ear- 
nest, intellectual forehead. 

The singing-r, aster’s name was Joseph 
Strange. He savas a well-known charac- 
ter at the Ans and ordinaries in Julien’s 
Jays, and bore the sobriquet of ‘* Town- 
meeting Joe.” He lived on the Mystic 
Meadows, and for years and years and 
years he had attended Penelope Vassal 
to the singing-school and the choir, and 
during all these years the charms of the 
courtly Mystic maiden had undergone a 
perceptible change. 

‘*Town-meeting Joe,” as a characteris- 
tic name, would not be easily understood 
to-day; it was clear then to all, for the 
memories of Faneuil Hall were yet vivid 
in the minds of the 
disappearing gen- 
eration of original 
patriots. 

We must explain. 

In the primitive 
days of Sam Adams, 
when Boston was a 
town, and the folk- 
mote governed the 
town, and the select- 
men were men of 
great dignity and 
power, there was developed a class of re- 
formers whose highest ambition was to 
speak in public on town-meeting days. 
They were men of progressive ideas, to 
whom literature at that time offered little 
opportunity, but who once a year might 
unfold their plans for the better adjust- 
ment of human affairs to their ‘‘ feller-citi- 
zens.” The idea that every moral man had 
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the right to be a freeman was electrica] 
and in the air. Great minds had grasped 
it with prudence, and small ones with a 
fiery zeal for popular rights. The folk 
mote, or town meeting, was the common 
forum. After the Revolution the town 
meeting orator became a kind of local 
Cicero in his zeal for republican ideas, 
and among those who made a great noise 
at town meetings in the old town of Med 
ford, Massachusetts, in the picturesque 
days of forensic oratory, was a philosoph- 
ical cordwainer and music-teacher of a 
large head and great horizons. He was 
the hero of our tale, Town-meeting Joe. 

When the rehearsal was over, our ma 
estro and his silver-voiced soprano came 
out of the church, where their carriage 
was waiting to take them over the Mystic, 
on the turnpike of ‘‘ Dick Turpin’s” (Mike 
Martyn’s) awful deeds. It was a crisp 
autumn evening, and the harvest-moon, 
like a night sun, was ascending the dusky 
blue sky. There were fitful gusts of light 
wind, which turned the golden cockerel 
hither and thither, ‘‘ just like the mind of 
Peter,” to use Joe’s Scriptural compari- 
son, as he helped Penelope into the vehi- 
cle, and shouted ‘* Whoa!” as the impa- 
tient horse began to move a little too 
soon toward the stables over the glimmer- 
ing river. Ata little distance Copps Hill 
rose like a shadow, and masts of ships and 
schooners swayed beneath it on the tides 
like a bare forest in the wind. The horse 
started at a rapid rate toward the river. 

‘*‘How beautifully you did sing that 
there passage!” said Town-meeting Joe. 
‘* How it did draw upon my imagination! 
Music is the true language of the soul. 
We never know what a person is until 
we hear him sing.” 

Past rope-walks into the marshes, sweet 
with rosemary and glimmering with frost, 
the horse hurried home, leaving Penelope 
at her own bowery house on the river. 
As the musical couple parted, Joe said: 

‘*They say that the old anchor-maker 
is sick and is going to die. The doctor 
told Father Cleveland that he couldn't 
last the night out. Poor man! he will 
have to cast anchor now. We'll all have 
to some time. Wonder if they'll send 
for me to lay him out, and watch with 
him ?” 

‘*Tf they do, you will send for me, of 
course,” said Penelope. ‘‘ Iam not afraid. 
You would need me, and I shall await 
your call.” 
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The music-teacher lifted his brow si- 
lently and said: *‘Whoa! Good-night! 
Whoa!” 


Then the horse flew homeward, under 
the spur of the memory of a well-filled 
barn among the corn heaps, pumpkin 
piles, and cider-presses. 
~ Since the days when the Mathers gov 
erned New England opinions, and peo 
pled the sky with witches and the grave 
yards with avenging spectres, and had at 
tributed most nervous diseases to obses 
sion, many curious customs in regard to 
death and burial had prevailed in the su- 
perstitious towns. In the old colonial 
houses on the capes, the wood-tick was 
held to be a death-watch; and on the de- 
cease of a member of the family in rural 
neighborhoods, the nearest relative went 
and told the bees, and sometimes trimmed 
the straw hives under the quince or peach 
or apple trees with crape. It was a 
touching sight to see an aged woman go 
out into the green yard and knock on 
the hives, and give the final word to the 
colden inhabitants of the air and flowers. 
[he bees in those domestic times, like the 
eat and dog, were a part of the family, 
and were supposed to possess oceult 
knowledge, and so to these mysterious 
botanists were taken the family bereave- 
ments. The dog howled when death 
was approaching; the cat saw spirits, 
and started up and ran; and any unusual 
occurrence fell under the suspicion of be- 
ing a death-fetch. 

Most curious of the old-time supersti 
tions was the custom of requiring lovers to 
watch the corpse. It associated the hopes 
of marriage with the silent vigil, was 
poetic, and has only disappeared from the 
oldest towns within a generation. No 
obligation of the social conscience was 
more scrupulously regarded than that a 
dead body should never be left alone at 
night. In the earliest days the solemn 
watchers were old men and women, dea- 
cons, select-men; but as the colonies grew, 
honest lovers with plighted troths were 
frequently selected for these long vigils. 
\wful were the stories that used to be 
told in the old inns and ordinaries of 
lovers who were disturbed amid such de- 
pressing duties by cats, owls, mysterious 
noises, and spectral visions. A few of 
these stories were odd and comical, and 
we recall no tale that we ever heard from 
the lips of the natural story-tellers, who 
were the novelists of those days, that peo- 
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THE * FIRST TREBLE.” 


ple better liked to hear than a very event- 
ful episode in the only courtship of that 
early apostle of art and pioneer advocate 
of human rights, Town-meeting Joe. 

There was a hospitable ordinary at 
the North End, Boston, during the early 
part of the present century that was called 
the Inn of the Good Woman. The sign 
was a picture of a woman without a head. 
It was an old English device, which had 
serve a purpose in some merrymaking 
hostel in the days of Queen Anne. The 
suggestion of the sign that the head was 
a dispensable part of a truly good woman, 
and that service and silence became a 
landlady, was quite Pauline, but if ever 
a device set a woman’s tongue in motion 
it was that, and the flow of wit that it in- 
spired was never unwelcome among the 
visitors at the inn. The sign was com- 
monly the topic of conversation at the 
dinner hour, and here probably began 
the first lively discussions of woman's 
rights in the Puritan city. 

The Inn of the Good Woman was fa- 
mous for its humor and lively tales, and 
the after-dinner stories on Thanksgiving 
Days were a feature of the period of polit- 
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ical expectancy. Thanksgiving was the 
Puritan Christmas in colonial times, the 
one day of merrymaking and good cheer 
but it was not until after the long sermo 
and the bountiful dinner that the religio 
purpose of the day changed into social 
amusements. It was Thanksgiving after- 
noon and night that were gi 2n to the 
musician, the riddler, and the y-teller. 
The wayfarer, the bachelor vne travel- 
ler, the immigrant, seaght the hospitality 
of the inn during tuis bountiful festival; 
1 Julien’s, with its famous soups and 
sougs, and the rdinary of the Good Wo- 
man, with its cheerful dining-room, were 
favorite resorts of people without an estab- 
lished home. In these cordial hostelries 
great fires blazed for all. The jug, the beef, 
the turkey, the brown-bread, the succo- 
tash, the great pans of Tallman sweetings, 
the pumpkin cake, the apple .puddings, 
were for all broken families. The Inn of 
the Good Woman had an especially Amer- 
ican cuisine on that day. There the pep- 


pery sausages were browned for all in the 
morning; the apple dumplings with po- 
tato crusts and pandowdy were served for 
a dessert for all at noon, and the hot gin- 
gerbread with like liberality at the even- 


ing meal. There the best, the cleverest, 
the most thrilling of all the marvellous 
stories were told. 

Town-meeting Joe was a bachelor, and 
lived on one of the bowery farms of Med- 
ford, on the Mystic, between the old Crad- 
dock House, which is supposed to be the 
oldest building in NewEngland,and which 
has been changed into a museum, and 
the grand old Royall House, now famous 
in folk-lore as Hobgoblin Hall. There 
were great forests then near the long sea- 
meadows of the river Mystic. The Crad- 
dock House had been a garrison in the 
early days of the colony, and had had a 
secret window in one of its chimneys, and 
port-holes in the walls, which may still be 
seen. It was surrounded bya park. Near 
it ships were built and launched; and here 
was one of the old shops of Blingo, the 
blacksmith, who made anchors in Boston 
and ship nails here, and whose open doors 
in this place were covered with posters on 
which the news of the two towns might 
be read, especially when a “caravan” or 
circus Was coming. 

It was Town-meeting Joe’s mission 
and calling to regulate the opinions and 
conduct of the town, and not to let a 
few people have their ways and says, 
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but compel them to follow his own wiser 
a’ « more restricted views. The old Med 
rd town meeting was his field - day- 

he was never able to keep step well at 
the general training; he walked inde 
pendently, and so never rose from the 
ranks. But on town-meeting days he 
arose to the eventful demands and oppor 
tunities of the hour, and addressed his 
‘*fellow-citizens” on every topic and oc 
casion with words that were plain and 
homely, but that rung and stung. Tall 
and lank, be wore a tile hat, the top of 
which was filled with a handkerchief 
large enough for a national flag, a stiff 
black stock in which he might have been 
hung with perfect safety, a substantial 
gray coat, and a vest and trousers made 
on Medford looms. One could see that 
he was a man of ideas, and that he had 
found many things wrong in the world. 

Penelope Vassal was a descendant of 
one of the families of royalists who had 
fled to Barbadoes, or one of the Wind- 
ward Islands, at the beginning of the 
Revolution. The property of the Vassals 
had been confiscated, and Penelope, be- 
ing left with nothing but an education 
and a name, was compelled to open a 
dame school in Medford. She taught the 
school with great credit for a quarter of a 
generation, and among her patrons and 
advisers were supposed to be Maria Gowen 
Brooks, called by Southey ‘‘ Maria de! 
Occidente”; Mrs. Susannah Rowson, au- 
thor of Charlotte Temple; and Lydia 
Maria Child, the earliest pen in children’s 
literature in America. She lived at the 
literary period of Medford, and her lofty 
and exact manners sustained the tradi- 
tional dignity of the fine old town. Her 
dignity never relapsed, except in the mat- 
ter of her weakness for her musical and 
patriotic hero. 

With her grand name and education 
and distinguished patronage she had this 
one weakness, an affection for Town- 
meeting Joe. He had never meant to 
win her affections. He was not a cand: 
date for the affections of any one; his one 
ambition was to make a noise. He had 
gone to her to rehearse his town-meeting 
orations, and to receive “pints,” and to 
sing. But his eloquence was so engaging, 
and his interest in public affairs so lively, 
and his voice so uplifting, that poor Dame 


-Vassal conceived a great affection for 


him, and idealized him, and covered his 
head with the aureole of ideality. He 
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felt complimented 
by her regard at 
first, for to be ap- 
preciated by a 
teacher of such 
high social con- 
nections and dis- 
tinction he held 
to be no. ordi- 
nary recognition 
of ability. But he 
had never thought 
of love or mar- 
riage in the mat- 
ter. Love would 
hinder his ambi- 
tions. Dame Vas- 
sal hinted loftily 
at the disturbed 
state of her affec- 
tions at opportune 
times, and their 
relations would 
have become 
strained but for 
her watchfulness 
and assiduous at- 
tention. 

One day her feel- 
ings rose to an af- 
fectionate admira- 
tion beyond all re- 
straint; she could 
stand the stress no 
longer, and she 
frankly told her 
passion. 

‘*Cracky, good LEE pseu 
woman!” said Joe; 
“T never thought 
of such a thing as W | Smeouy age 
that. Lam wedded ? 
to the town, and 
to art, don’t you 
know.” 

‘“‘And I may 
venture to hope,” said Dame Vassal, at a 
loss of her wonted dignity, ‘‘that you will 
one day be wedded to another. Every 
man needs a heart and a home. I have 
a home now—a house.” 

““Cracky, good woman! I suppose so. 
Who would you have me have?” 

The little woman rose up before him, 
tall and taller, until she seemed to be 


the tallest woman that he had ever 


known. His eyes rose to the unexpected 
altitude, and he stared with uplifted 
brows. 





OF THE GOOD 





WOMAN. 





“FOR YEARS AND YEARS AND YEARS HE HAD ATTENDED PENELOPE 
VASSAL TO THE SINGING-SCHOOL.”’ 


‘‘She who now stands before you,” was 
her frank avowal. 

His brows fell. ‘‘If ever I do marry, 
T'11—I’ll reckon on you—I reckon I will,” 
said Joe, in great hesitancy and mental 
confusion—‘‘I reckon I will.” Joe lift 
ed his brows again. 

‘*Then we are betrothed,” said Penel- 
ope, to whom Joe’s dubious words were 
rainbows and apple blooms. 

Joe dropped his eyes with a look of 
despair. What had he said? What had 
he done? The affair would ruin his 
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reputation among his ‘* fellow- citizens,” 
and would not to oppose 
Provided Willows from being elected a 
select-man with show of success. 
Had he pronounced a death-sentence to 
all his cherished hopes of life? The gray 
matter under his cranium began to be 
much agitated. 

‘*My feelings overpower me,” 
‘*T never can describe them. 


he be able 


any 


said he. 
There is a 
ringin’ in my head—up here in the tower. 
It is so unexpected—the honor. I will 
come again. I want to feel the cool air. 
I must!” 

He hurried out of the door, under the 
moon and stars, 

‘I am a ruined man,” he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘and I'll never marry, never, 
not for all the planets in the sky. What 
an idjut I have been! How did it all 
happen?” 

He burdened man for years, 
His thought day and night was how he 
might free himself from the awful prom- 
ise that Dame Penelope thought that he 
had made to her. 

The prosperous year of 18— found the 
great fields of Medford yellow with corn 
and pumpkins. Governor Brooks, of Med- 
ford, had issued a goodly Thanksgiving 
proclamation; the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was in a grateful mood; 
and Dame Penelope read the annual State 
document with becoming hopefulness, 
and resolved to invite Joe to spend the 
day with her, that they might unite 
their gratitude for the general prosperity 
of the year. She had rehearsed with 
him, as we have seen, for the public 
service in Cockerel Hall, Boston, when 
everything looked propitious. But when 
she approached him with the beneficent 
invitation for the day, she was greatly 
surprised at his answer: 

‘**T can’t come—I can’t now—” 

“Why, Joe? It is the proper thing. 
Don’t you remember our everlasting vows 
that we plighted to each other on that 
sacred occasion ?” 

He certainly did. That cloud in his 
sky had never disappeared for an hour. 

**T can’t—” 

“Why ?” 

‘*“T’'ve got to watch with the korps.” 

‘Ma foi, is he dead, Joe?” said Penel- 
ope, in a spasm of disappointment. 

‘* Yes, Blingo the blacksmith is gone 
at last—the anchor’s cast. His body is 
in the Good Woman Inn. He's to be 
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buried from the Old North Church, in 
Copps Hill Buryin’- ground, and they 
have asked me to watch with the korps. 
I couldn't refuse. He hadn't any rela- 
tions, but used to sleep in the storehouse 
chamber in the inn. I was a particular 
friend of Blingo. He will never make 
anchors no more, nor ship bolts, nor shoe 
hosses, nor nothin’. The ships are all 
anchored in the port to which he has 
gone. We shall all sail away some day. 
It will make a dreadful solemn Thanks- 
givin’ at the inn.” 

Penelope considered the imperative sit- 
uation. 

** Joe, I would think it would be a very 
solemn thing to watch with a dead body 
of a fellow-mortal like Blingo all alone.” 

‘** Yes, but he was a Federal. There 
were no hants about him. Don't let it 
worry you at all; be as happy and con 
tented as you can on Thanksgivin’ Day, 
and that will make me happy 
tented.” 

‘But you will be so lonely, Joe. A 
dead man isn’t company; and just think 
what might happen !” 

‘**Yes, but he never had any difficulty 
with the Lord, nor me, nor anybody. He 
always turned to the right, and went 
straight ahead, Blingo did. That’s wot 
he’s done now—gone right on. I wouldn't 
be any more afraid of his body than of his 
old leather apron. I wouldn't —would 
you, now?” 

**No; but the custom.” 

“The custom? What custom?” 

** Joe, when a betrothed man watches 
with the dead, you know whom he invites 
to watch with him. I will watch with 
you, Joe. ITve been wanting to have a 
serious talk with you about the vital is- 
sues of life, and our wedding day, and all 
that we hope to be to each other in this 
world and the world to come.” 

‘*The world tocome?” Here was a wide 
perspective, and the suggested addition to 
the mortal association startled Joe. The 
cloud was sweeping across the whole ho- 
rizon. 

“The world to come? Folks ain't 
married there, the Scripture says,” he 
ventured. 

‘‘No; but we would wish to be near 
each other there as here—wouldn’'t we, 
Joe? I would—wouldn’t you?” 

Joe went down into the wells of deep 
thought. ‘‘ Penelope, I’m sorry for ye, 
but—but it wouldn't be proper for you to 


and con- 
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watch with me at the inn, would it, now, 
at Thanksgivin’-time, when the house is 
full and runnin’ over? It wouldn't do, 
now, would it?) And you a Royall, too, 
and a school-ma’am, too, and a friend of 
the Governor, too. I forgot to tell ye: 
they've laid out old Blingo in the store- 
room chamber, where he breathed his last ; 
so they told me. It makes me think of 
the Scripture that ‘There was no room 
for him in the inn.’” Joe rolled his eyes 
nervously,and added: ‘* That old chamber 
is a dreadful place; all herbs and rats 
and old chests, and ghosts of cats, and 
dead folks’ things; and the pepper-mill 
is there, and the chopper block for mince- 
meat. The house is so full and all run- 
nin’ over on Thanksgivin’ that they had 
to let old Blingo rest there, just where he 
died. It wouldn’t be any good place for 
you to go to, now would it? You are a 
Royall, don’t you know. A Royall never 
forgets his place.” 

‘* Yes, but to be loyal to one’s betrothed 
ismore than to inherit the blood of famous 
ancestors. My heart has been loyal to you 
ever since the day that you told me you 
would never marry another. My affec- 
tions are not like the weather-vane, but 


are deep and firm and lasting—true as 


Penelope of old to Ulysses. I have long 
been waiting to have a talk with you, 
and make definite and explicit arrange- 
ments in regard to the blessed institution 
of matrimony. That will give me an 
opportunity. It will be a solemn night 
to talk about such joyful events. No, 
Joe, the eyes of this world and the world 
above are upon us, and your vows are be- 
fore your own eyes, and it shall never be 
said that the betrothed of Joe Strange was 
untrue to him in any dark hour.of his life. 
Penelope is my name, and I am a true 
Penelope.” 

‘*Oh, Madame Royall, I wouldn’t have 
you do it for all the world. Watch with 
old Blingo’s korps in the storehouse cham- 
ber—why !” 

“But I'd rather. 
Joe.” 

‘What would Governor Brooks say?” 

‘“That I was ready to do my duty—a 
real true Penelope, and one worthy of 
the name that stands for the heart of all 
womankind.” 

‘But, Madame—Madame Rovall—oh, 
Madame—oh, Penelope—I have heard—it 
is so dreadful-—I have heard that old store- 
rooms in taverns are hanted.” 


Tis for your sake, 
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‘But you said that you were not afraid 
of the body of Blingo.” 

‘*No, but there might be other people’s 
hants—pirates or cats or somethin’. Old 
Cotton Mather, who lived and died up 
there, used to see black people in the air 
who would explode. There, now, he did, 
and he’s buried in Copps Hill, right there.” 

‘*That’s why I ought to be true to you, 
Joe—a real Penelope. I will be true. 
How could I bear to think of you watch- 
ing there all alone in that old store-cham- 
ber with the body of Blingo the black- 
smith? Penelope Royall knows her duties 
better than that. Ill be there to comfort 
you, you may be sure of that, and we'll 
lay out all our plans in life, and if any- 
thing happens there, we will share the dan- 
ger together. There shall be no hants 
find you alone, Joe, in such a place as 
that, while Penelope Royall is living. 
You may be sure that I will be there to 
comfort you.” 

If ever a man had a doleful prospect 
of Thanksgiving that year, it was Town- 
meeting Joe. He was anything but the 
Ulysses of poor Penelope’s fancy. He 
had dreamed of going to the Inn of the 
Good Woman, eating of roast pig and 
succotash and pandowdy, and interpola- 
ting wonder stories between the courses 
of the cuisine; of smoking, and telling 
more rollicking stories; listening to har- 
rowing legends and droll jokes from 
others; of having supper of sweet-apple 
pudding and pumpkin pie and fuming 
coffee; telling more stories; then going 
to the old storehouse chambers with some 
jovial friend, and spending the night by 
the corpse of poor Blingo; telling more 
stories, and drinking apple cider and eat- 
ing more pie. The winds might howl 
and the seas dash in Boston Harbor, but 
he was sure that poor Blingo would never 
harm him, 

But to have Penelope for company, that 
was another matter. To sit up all night 
with Blingo, with classical-minded Penel- 
ope nagging him to marry her, and im- 
parting to him moral precepts from the 
correct example of the Odysseus or the 
Book of Ruth; to be put at his wits’ end 
how to turn the subject; and to hear the 
wind howl and the sea roar in Boston 
Harbor without the invigorating pie and 
cider, which Dame Vassal would surely 
not have regarded as a proper luxury for 
such a vigil! This picture was as appall- 
ing to him as it would have been to 
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search a cellar for thieves or spectral 
lights or alarming midnight noises. 

It should not be. He would go to 
Penelope and tell her that he would not 
expect her. So one evening, as the red 
twilight faded behind the bare oaks o 
the brown sea - meadows, he knocke’ 
Penelope’s door. An earnest face sv_.. 
appeared in the framework. 

‘*T came over to say,” said he—*‘ you 
are real good—but IL oame over to say 
that I won’t need you on Thanksgivin’ 
night to watch. You are real good, but I 
will get Provided Usher to watch with 
me. He'd just as lives. You are real 
good, and that is what I came over to 
say.” 

Penelope surveyed her Ulysses with 
some misgivings, but said: ‘‘ But what 
we are to each other, Joe, you know, and 
any true heart will stand by her be- 
trothed at a time like this. It is the cus- 
tom, Joe. Iam ready.” 


‘* Yes, I know that you are real good, 
but I have heard that that old chamber is 
full of herbs and red peppers, and dead 
folks’ things, and rafters and beams and 
pigeons and things, and it ain't any suit- 
able place for womenkind. 


I told you 
so before. You are real good, but I shall 
not need ye. Hope you'll have a good 
Thanksgivin’. Ill see you home after 
church that day. You’re real good. 
Good-by.” 

‘“*You will see me there, too,” said 
Penelope, as Joe moved away with a 
quaking heart. ‘* You will see me there. 
No Provided Usher shall keep you com- 
pany when you need me.” 

Thanksgiving came, with a mellow air 
and a lingering summer splendor. Car- 
riages full of merry people rolled to and 
fro, guns cracked in the woods, and the 
Boston bells rang, and the Old North 
chimes pealed out joyful airs. At noon 
a thin cloud passed over the sun; the day 
turned gray; the wind rose; there came 
gusts of snow, and the harbor grew wiiite 
with foam. The season was changing. 

“Tt will be a fearful night,” said Joe. 
‘“‘The Lord pity the sailor! She won't 
come now, and what a good time I'll 
have! These wild evenings are great for 
story-tellin’ and apple cider. Ill tell my 
story of Peter Rugg, who has been ridin’ 
and ridin’ about on snowy nights like 
that that is comin’, for the Lord knows 
how many years, tryin’ to find Boston 
town. He’s doomed to ride forever; and 
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I'll tell em how a boy threw a pumpkin 
at him on Charlestown Bridge, and it 
went right through him, and came out 
on the other side. With the wind, and 
u..@ sea moanin’, and old Blingo up there 
in the store-room, it will be a solemn 
1ightattheinn! But, thanks to gracious, 
it will all be nothing to what it would ha’ 
been to have set up with Penelope! The 
winds do howl like music to me. Howl! 
howl on! as Shakespeare says.” 

With this dramatic address to Aolus, 
Joe harnessed his reluctant horse, and 
prepared to take his Penelope to the old 
Cockerel Church, where the principal 
Thanksgiving service was to be observed. 

The day was one of all kinds of wea- 
ther, such as only comes in November 
and March. The white-caps rolled on the 
waves. Half of the sky was a placid arch 
of purple, and half a belt of slaty cloud; 
there were gusts of wind and spiral snow, 
and gleams of sunlight on the far brown 
hills. In the parting days of Indian 
summer such fitful and uncertain min- 
glings of all weathers came to the coast. 

‘*One does not know what to think,” 
said Penelope—which applied to her own 
experience as well as to the weather on 
that remarkable day. 

The wind had sharply shaken the trees, 
and the ground was red with apples along 
the Mystie and Charles. The dark cloud 
grew, and rose like a hood over the blue 
arch. Dogs ran and geese flew before the 
gusts of wind. 

‘*T know what to think,” said Joe, after 
a long silence; ‘it is going to be an aw- 
ful night—awful! The snow will fly, and 
the shutters will bang. How thankful 
you ought to be that you've got a home to 
stay to!” 

‘* All the powers of the storm will not 
deter me from being at my post of duty,” 
said Penelope. 

Late in the afternoon Joe set out for 
the inn alone, where he was to dine with 
the living and watch with the dead. He 
little minded the storm. His mind was 
rid of Penelope, and that made the whole 
world serene to him. 

The inn was crowded. A sumptuous 
dinner was served, which lasted from two 
o'clock to four o’clock, when the guests, 
the stage-drivers, and the idlers gathered 
in the office before the great fire, and 
while most of them smoked their pipes 
and rested their feet on the brass fenders, 
a few told stories on the old red settle in 
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the corner—an article of furniture then 
found in every inn, ordinary, and f »m- 
house. The storm increased towards 
evening; the wind whirled, and the gust. 
of snow in the streets became blinding. 
[The sign of the Good Woman creaked, 
and the dry shutters banged and rattled. 
[he teamsters came in from the great 
sheds, stamping their feet, and saying 
“Cracky!’ The cats hid under the set- 
tle, and the dogs lay down on the mats 
near the fire, and curled themselves into 
ominous heaps. 

‘*Tt will be an awful night,” said the 
landlord to Joe. ‘* Heaven save them on 
the sea!” The Inn of the Good Woman 
was to-night indeed a house of refuge. 
Few of the guests knew that the old 
anchor-maker lay dead in the storehouse 
chamber, or even that there was such a 


place. 
The inn had two storehouses and two 
storehouse chambers. Each contained 


old ancestral bedsteads, uncertain furni- 
ture, and outworn utensils of many kinds. 
One of these was large, and one was small. 
In the small chamber was a grand old 
mahogany bedstead, with a valance, or 
canopy. It looked like a royal bed, and 
it was kept here because it had belonged 
to a member of the Vassal family, and 
was ordered to be preserved as a relic. 
Near it was a high-backed settle, and over 
all hung strings of dried apples and pep- 
pers. 

It was not in the great storehouse cham- 
ber of herbs, the looms, and the pepper- 
mill that the body of hard-working Blingo 
had been laid out, as Joe had supposed, 
but in the more retired room of the grand 
bedstead, leading out of the apartments 
where the stage-drivers and teamsters 
slept. The landlord had told Joe that 
the body would remain in the storehouse 
chamber, and it had not occurred to the 
latter that there were two chambers that 
bore that name. The only storehouse 
chamber that Joe had ever visited, though 
he had often slept in the inn, was the 
herb-room, in which were old wheels and 
looms and carding-machines and the sau- 
sage block and pepper-mill and the usual 
inventory of a New England garret. 

Just at night, amid the fury of the 
storm, an event not unusual happened. 
A cloaked traveller came in, asked quiet- 
ly for a room for the night, and was told 
that the inn was full. The man was an 
Irish gentleman of a marked brogue, but 
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““a CLOAKED TRAVELLER CAME IN.” 


of excellent bearing, and there were but 
few persons of his nationality in the city 
at that time. 

‘‘An’ surely you would not sind a gen- 
tlemin out into the storm,” said he, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘I would be willin’ to slape any- 
where on a night like this, I would, even 
though the conveniences were small. I 
do not often ask favors the like o’ this.” 

The landlord led the man out to the 
servants’ room,to see the chamber-maid as 
to what might be done. 

‘* There is only one place where we can 
put him,” said the maid; ‘‘that is the 
storehouse chamber. He might sleep 
there, but we would want to be going in 
and out. We have put the provisions 
there from the other store chamber, so as 
to leave the place to the body of Blingo:” 

‘* Ara, now, ara, you wouldn’t disturb 
me any. Come in and out as much as 
ye loike—only give me a bed. I'll cover 
meself all over, and slape as peaceful as a 
kitten. Hear the wind howl! In Hea- 
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ven’s name, let me slape in the storehouse, 
or anywhere. Ihave been turned away 
from two inns. Iam half sick. I want 
to goto my room now. Hear the wind— 
wharra!” 

There was a tone of hearty good humor 
in his voice as he made this vigorous plea. 

‘*Well, show him to the storehouse 
chamber,” said the landlord. 

The maid did so speedily, leading the 
way with a wax taper to the unoccupied 
room. She arranged the musty bed, and 
bade the worn traveller good-night, and 
left him to go to sleep in the very bed 
where Joe supposed the body of poor 
Blingo had been laid out. The Irish 
traveller hurriedly took off his clothing, 
laid it on the foot of the bed, covered his 
body over with the antique bedclothing, 
and his head with a sheet, and went to 
sleep, little caring who should enter the 
room during the night. 

He was the only sleeper in the house at 
this early hour, except poor Blingo, in the 
otherstore-room. The servants gave them- 
selves up to merriment, notwithstanding 
the solemn illustration of mortality in 
the lean-to. The dining-room was clear- 
ed; the red settles were set before the 
roaring log fire. The apple cider flowed, 
and the usual crowd assembled to listen 
to the stories told on Thanksgiving even- 
ing. It wasa typical Thanksgiving night, 
and wild and fearful these stories were. 
Never in any land was there folk-lore 
like that started by imaginative old Cot- 
ton Mather in his Wonders of the Invis- 
ible World. Hoffman's Strange Stories 
are dreamy impressions to them. The 
spirits of the Puritan’s day were all dark 
and avenging, desolate and troubled as 
the windy graveyards on the bleak coasts. 

The story-telling began with the awful 
legend of ‘* Nix’s Mate,” which was fol- 
lowed by the tale of the ‘‘ Shrieking Wo- 
man,” of ‘‘Giles Corey the Wizard,” the 
‘* Bell Tavern Mystery,” and the ‘‘ Spec- 
tre Leaguers of Cape Ann.” After the 
blood-chilling account of the ‘‘Stone- 
throwing Devil of Portsmouth,” which 
had lately been published in London, and 
which may be found in Increase Math- 
er’s Wonderful Providences, the white- 
capped landlady gave a very picturesque 
version of ‘‘ Jonathan Moulton and the 
Devil,” a harrowing tale of Hampton. 
Every one’s nerves were now receptive, 
and Town-meeting Joe saw that his oppor- 
tunity to relate the old Boston wonder 
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tale of ‘‘ Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” 
had come. It was the night for suel 
a tale. Peter, according to the tradi 
tion, had been doomed to ride forever in 
search of Boston on wild nights like this. 
What his offence was, we do not know. 
Perhaps he had said that baked pulse 
was not good, or something of that kind: 
but he was often met on wild nights in 
quiring the way to Boston, and driving 
his spectral steed, with fiery eyes and 
streaming hair, with a poor white-faced 
little girl crying beside him. 

Joe was in his element when defending 
popular rights in the town meeting and 
when telling such a story. He loved to 
feel his power. To-night he seemed pos 
sessed of the story-telling inspiration and 
magnetism. The storm, the crowded 
room, the great fire, and the well-schooled 
superstition of his hearers, all tended to 
make the scene dramatic, and bring the 
nervous atmosphere under his control. 

At the point of the story when Peter 
Rugg and his erying child approached 
Charlestown Bridge, Joe rose to his feet, 
and pictured the scene with all his re 
sources of provincial dialect and startling 
gestures; his hand flew about his head in 
such a way as made the eyes and mouth 
of the old black cook, who stood looking 
in at the door, open so wide that her head 
seemed all mouth and eyes. 

‘The old toll-gatherer saw the chaise 
comin’,” he said, ‘‘and ran out into the 
rivers of wind and rain to meet it, his lan- 
tern swingin’ in his hand—so, so. He 
heard the black waters runnin’ under the 
piers of the bridge, but no sound of any 
horse’s feet or of wheels. The chaise was 
comin’ on as silent as a chaise of the air. 
But it was comin’; the old toll-gatherer 
could see it—it might have been with spir- 
itual eyes—and Peter Rugg was in it. It 
might have been the spiritual vision that 
saw him; I can’ttell. The spiritual world 
is awfully mysterious. But the toll-gather- 
er saw Peter Rugg, and the hanted Peter 
seemed drivin’ on the air, and he leaned 
his head out of the chaise, so, and his 
daughter was sobbin’ and sobbin’ by his 
side. The old toll-gatherer lifted his lan- 
tern, 80, swingin’ it aloft in the darkness 
and rain, so. But the steed was runnin 
as for life. ‘Hold!’ shouted the toll-gath- 
erer. The horse rose into the air and—” 


The door of the dining-room slowly 
opened on the rural actor and his nervous 
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listeners. A woman ina long cloak and 
quilted bonnet appeared, covered with 
snow. She bent her face on Joe re- 


proachfully, and he withered before it. 
She glanced over the room, and each one 
seemed to feel a kind of moral shrinkage 
under the sweep of her eye. Though 
Peter Rugg’s chaise was just rising in the 
air in the imagination of the company, 
and the minds of all were excited to the 
highest pitch to know what became of 
him and the toll-gatherer, the sweeping 
look of the sturdy woman instantly de 
stroyed the spell of the story. 

‘** Joe,” said the storm-beaten lady, ‘'] 
have come. I told you I would. Penel 
ope Royall does her duty, in stormy 
nights and always. Meet me in the wo. 
men’s room. This is no night for story- 
telling, Joe; no time for cider-drinking. 
The dead deserve more respect than this. 
The elements are abroad. There is one 
under this roof sleeping his last sleep. 
He has cast anchor, and the anchor holds. 
Good people, all be reverent. Your time 
will come.” 

She turned away, leaving the room in 
silence. Joe sank down, saying only, 
‘“Well, the chaise passed over the toll- 
gatherer’s head,” omitting the usual dia- 
logue between Peter and the toll-collector 
about the way to the lost town of Boston. 

There are nervous conditions that be- 
long to special periods of time, and that 
rise and fall with popular beliefs, for faith 
creates the moods of the soul. Could 
any one have seen the nervous thrill on 
the faces in the ordinary that night of 
some sixty years ago, and have painted it 
on canvas, he would have produced a pic- 
ture of the facial effect of superstitious 
fancies such as will never be seen again 
in New England, or possibly elsewhere. 
When Joe lifted his hand to indicate 
that the chaise of Peter Rugg was about 
to rise in the air, he seemed to hypno- 
tize the listeners. All saw the spectral 
vehicle mentally, as no one could now. 
Even the cat felt the force of the spectral 
atmosphere, and uttered a mysterious cry. 

The long room was smoky and shadowy 
in the languishing lights that struggled 
toconsume the thick whaleoil. The great 
sticks of wood in the black fireplace were 
falling into coals and white ashes. The 
people had been unconsciously drawing 
their chairs nearer each other all the even- 
ing, their nervous terrors calling forth a 
need of close companionship. The long 
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“THE OLD TOLL-GATHERER SAW THE CHAISE 
COMIN’, HE SAID.” 


room seemed to be filled with a kind of 
nervous air, in which the story-telling 
hypnotizer might produce effects at will. 
Into this supersensitive atmosphere Dame 
Vassal came like an illumination, and 
shattered the spell. She changed into 
life again the colorless faces, and the fixed 
and dilated expression of all eyes, espe 
cially the eyes of the ebony cook. The 
people sank back as though their souls 
had been withdrawn from another world. 

Amid a long and powerful silence, the 
old English clock sounded nine bells, and 
Joe arose and went to the women’s room. 

Penelope was there with a tall wax 
candle and a foot-stove of coals waiting. 
She was very neatly dressed in a gray silk. 
She really looked handsome. 

‘*You needn't ‘a’ come,” said Joe; ‘‘I 
told you that you needn't. It wasn't 
prudent. It is an awful night— just 
awful !” 

‘Do you think that I would leave you 
to watch with the anchor-maker all alone? 
Is that the kind of woman that you 
thought me to be? I hope not, Joe.” 

‘**But Provided, the cordwainer—” 

‘*One wants nearer hearts than such as 
his for duties like these. Let us go at 
once to the room and show our respect for 
the dead, and not leave the body alone. 
Come, the night is before us.” 
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I shouldn't want to be left alone if I 
were dead,” said Joe. ‘‘I wish it were 
morning,I do. This is the way ;” and Joe 
led Penelope towards the old storehouse 
chamber in which the Irish traveller was 
quietly sleeping under the parted curtains 
of the ancient post bed, but which our 
two watchers supposed was occupied by 
the dead anchor-maker, the veat of whose 
hammer had rent the air of the Charles 
River, and the gleam of whose forges had 
illumined the Mystic for over forty years. 

The room was under the roof. The 
rafters were bare, and under them were 
wasps’ nests and cobwebs, and long poles 
on which sausages (after ‘* killing-time ”’) 
were hung to dry. The quilting frames 
were hung there also, on tow strings, and 
there was a scaffolding on the cross- 
beams covered with ancient pennyroyal, 
motherwort, everlasting, and other herbs. 
There were old chests in the corners, 
and on the sides of the room were hung 
brass warming-pans, warped spits, and 
spiders. In one corner were old flax 
wheels and abandoned looms. 

Over a rude mantle, which seemed to 
have been a receptacle for all manner of 
things, were two silhouettes. Under 
them was the legend of *‘ The Deacon and 
His.” Some one had added, ‘‘We are 
not handsome, but pious.” Penelope 
peered into the queer cupboard-like place, 
behind which was a dormer-window that 
overlooked the sea. She surveyed the 
antique bedstead solemnly as she passed 
around the room. To her imagination 
it was the last bed of the anchor-maker, 
and the form under the faded white coun- 
terpane was breathless forever. 

**So still!” she said; ‘‘so still! There 
he lies, so still!” 

She put down the foot-stove of coals, 
placed the light on a shelf, and arranged 
an old settle for the long vigil with the 
supposed tenantless body. 

‘*Now, Joe, sit down. This 1s a sol- 
emn night, and I want to talk with you. 
Don't you feel solemn? You look so.” 

The wind lulled. The storm was clear- 
ing. The town was still. The old inn 
became still. The furious wind waves 
seemed to move away over the ocean. 
The full moon came out, and the broken 
clouds flew past it. The half-parted 
curtains of the single window revealed 
white roofs and white waters. The world 
all seemed as dead as the supposed Blingo. 

Penelope dropped the window curtains, 


and partly shut out the light of the room. 
She approached the bed of the supposed 
anchor-maker reverently, and surveyed 
the form of the body under the bedcloth 
ing in the deep shadows, and said, in a 
deep, reverent voice, ‘* He is dead!” 

Joe approached her on tiptoe, and re 
peated the words in a very oratorical 
way, as though he were in the town-hal! 
addressing his ‘‘feller-citizens.” ‘‘ He is 
dead. Poor Blingo! ‘ After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well.’” 

Joe was a student of Shakespeare. He 
used to quote Shakespeare on all occa 
sions, and especially in his publie ora 
tions on town-meeting days, in a provin- 
cial dialect, and a deep voice that awed 
the old Medford farmers. 

Penelope turned away from the affect 
ing scene. Joe followed her. The two 
sat down on the settle, Joe looking very 
distressed, and Penelope very resolute. 

‘* Now,” said Penelope, ‘‘we will talk. 
Next to the day of one’s funeral, what day 
is the most sacred in human experience?” 
she began, in a mathematical tone, smooth- 
ing her rolled hair. 

*‘Town-meetin’ day,” answered Joe, 
promptly. ‘*But don’t let’s talk. Re- 
member the sign of the Good Woman.” 

‘Oh, no, no. Joe, listen. The wind 
has gone down. This is a solemn time, 
isn’t it, Joe?” 

‘*T never felt solemer in all my life. 
I'd give five dollars if it were only morn 
-, 

There was a long silence. It was bro- 
ken by Penelope, who was not to be ad 
monished by the recollection of the Good 
Woman. ‘Joe, listen. What day is that 
that is most sacred to the human heart?” 

‘** You just said it was the day of one’s 
funeral. I think it is the town-meetin’ 
day. Stands to reason it is. This is the 
day that regulates everything. Wonder 
what time it is gettin’ to be?” 

There was another long silence. A 
mouse ran along the herb shelf, and 
struck the pennyroyal, and the air of the 
chamber became fragrant with a medici- 
nal odor. ; 

“Joe, listen. There is a day in life 
more eventful than the folkmote, or that 
which ends the great drama of all. Joe, 
think, now—what day is that? It is the 
day of which we both should be think- 
ing now, if ever we expect to be happy. 
The long procession of years is passing. 
Man goeth, and he is not. We are not 
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young DOW, as we once were. 
is it, now?” 

‘*General trainin’ day. Oh, don’t both- 
er meso! Think of the Good Woman.” 

‘Oh, Joe!” 

There was another long silence. Then 
Penelope slowly raised her hand and 
placed it on Joe’s shoulder, and said, in a 
decisive tone: 

‘‘T must be plain—I must. 
wedding day, Joe. There!” 

He started. ‘‘ Hippograffs and thun- 
der! Where’s my snuff-box gone?” 

‘Kh, Joe?” 

“The dragon! Let’s say over Watts’s 
hymns toeach other. You begin.” 

‘* Joe, listen. It is customary— But 
before I proceed to call your mind to this 
point let us do our duty, and be true to 
our solemn office. Let us go and exam- 
ine Blingo.” 

She took the wax candle, and the two 
went to the catafalque-looking structure 
where the supposed Blingo lay in his last 
repose; ‘‘ the anchors he had forged hold- 
ing fast on many a coast, and himself an 
chored in the home port beyond all the 
hills and hollows of this changeable 
world,” as Penelope pictured him now. 

Penelope gazed on the outline under 
the sheets and repeated the solemn words: 
‘*He’s dead. Seems so he is breathing 
and the bed is living. Don’t it to you? 
‘Tis my imagination.” 

Joe repeated the formula, ‘‘ He’s dead,” 
adding, ‘‘May the Lord have mercy on 
his soul!”—a frequent remark of a late 
Judge Sewall, who was not sparing in 
the exercise of his prerogatives. 

Penelope’s mind began to be greatly 
agitated, and she wandered about the 
chamber, examining chests and boxes, 
and even peering into the boogah hole—a 
name of uncertain orthography, but one 
used to designate a cavernous place under 
the eaves, the hiding-place of cats and of 
children fleeing from justice, and of 
‘‘boogars”’ or ‘‘ boogahs,” whatever these 
mysterious beings may have been. If 
the children of early New England had 
ever published a dictionary, the word 
would have found a conspicuous place, 
and its orthography would have been de- 
cided. 

In her excited wanderings Penelope 
chanced to do a very careless thing. She 
disturbed an ancient string of peppers, 
which had an immediate effect on the at- 
mosphere, and she began to sneeze. Joe 
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also became afflicted in the same way, and 
the violent noises woke up the traveller 
who was occupying the supposed bed of 
the deceased anchor-maker. He pulled 
the sheet from over his head, took one 
uraught of the peppery atmosphere, and 
gave a suppressed sneeze. 

Joe started, ‘*‘ What was that?” 

‘It was an echo,” said Penelope. 
‘*Sounds echo along the rafters of these 
old rooms. We're both of us nervous 
to-night.” 

‘You don’t think tha. Blingo has 
come to life again,do you? Pepper is pow- 
erful stuff;” and Joe sneezed again vio- 
lently, with an effort to suppress the act. 

Penelope sat down again on the settle, 
drew up to her the foot-stove, and quoted 
Shakespeare, saying, ‘‘* Trifles light as 
air,’” 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the wood-ticks, which were numerous 
in the old rafters. The moonlight fell 
through a dormer-window upon her real- 
ly handsome form. She had dressed to 
look well, even on this solemn occasion. 
Her light gray silk seemed luminous as 
the moon. 

‘‘They do sound solemn,” at last said 
Joe, referring to the wood-ticks. ‘‘I feel 
just as though there was somethin’ livin’ 
in the room. Don’t you? Somethin’ 
breathin’. I do, now.” 

** Joe, listen. Your imagination is ex- 
cited. Let it be calm. I was about to 
say that it is the custom for the betrothed 
lady to appoint the wedding day. Don’t 
you know—eh ?” 

“No, I don’t know anything 
such things, Penelope, I don’t.” 

‘Well, I will tell you. Now, in my 
case, | would rather that you would ap- 
point the day. When shall it be?” 

There was a long silence. 

** Eh, Joe ?” 

‘Not on town-meetin’ day.” 

No.” 

‘Nor in plantin’-time.” 

‘*No.” 

‘Noron Fourth of July day.” 

‘No. But when—eh ?” 

‘* Hear that sign creak. 
hasn't got any head.” 

‘But I have, Joe.” 

‘‘Let’s go and examine Blingo. 
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wrong there, Ido. That pepper is power- 
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But the day?” 

‘I'd rather be married in October than 
any other time of the year, if ve got to 
be. It's kind o’ melancholy then, and 
one sees everything goin’ to pieces, and 
don't mind what one does. Funerals and 
weddin’ days are awful solemn times.” 

Penelope took the wax taper again and 
moved with light tread towards the bed. 
Joe followed her witha woe-begone look, 
like a shrivelled apology of his former 
self, saying, abruptly, ‘‘Oh, what would 
I give if it were only mornin’ ?” 

Penelope said again, ‘* He’s dead.” 

Joe repeated the words as before, then 
both in chorus. 

‘*T wonder if he looks natural ?” asked 
Joe. ‘The funeral is going to be on 
Saturday, from the Old North Church. 
How thankful we ought to be that his 
troubles are over at last! What did they 
leave his clothes on the foot of the bed 
for? It looks very mysterious. Don’t it 
seem so to you?” 

Penelope turned to the window, ner- 
vously, and looked out on the snowscape. 
The clocks were striking the hour of 
twelve. The night was silent after the 
snow - gust, and the light- house loomed 
afar under the low moon. 

She sat down again on the settle beside 
the unhappy Joe, and they listened for a 
time to the wood-ticks. Joe sighed often, 
and repeated over and over again, ‘* How 
I wish it was mornin’!” 

There was now another wretched being 
in the shadowy chamber—the Irish trav- 
eller in the bed. He had been listening 
half awake. He had heard the mysteri- 
ous sentence, ‘* He is dead,” spoken above 
him, and he pinched himself and stretch- 
ed out his feet to see if any unusual thing 
had happened him. He seemed to be the 
same person physically and mentally as 
when he fell asleep, but, like the old wo- 
man in the nursery rhyme, he wonder- 
ed if he was really himself or not. He 
thought he would rise very silently and 
cautiously, and get out of bed, and try to 
solve these mysterious sentences that for- 
bade sleep. He wrapped the white coun- 
terpane around him, and in this condi- 
tion very noiselessly prepared to emerge 
from the bed. 

His movements would have startled the 
couple at once had it not been for a rasp- 
ing sound that broke upon the stillness of 
the midnight hour. A revelling servant 
had forgotten to grind the coffee for 


breakfast at the proper time, and began 
to turn the coffee-mill in the room be 
low. Fifty years ago the drowsy people 
of New England were often awakened in 
the morning by the grinding of the cof- 
fee-mill, which sound was a kind of long 
growl, like a mad dog spinning in the 
air. 

‘*The coffee-mill goes on,” said Joe. ‘TT 
wonder if it will goon when J am dead?” 

The Irishman quietly got out of the bed 
on the back side, and slowly approached 
the high-backed settle. He stopped a lit- 
tle, and gazed upon the two occupants of 
that antique bench. Who were they? 
Why were they there?) He comprehend- 
ed that that resolute, trim-looking woman 
had been trying to make the thin, clerical- 
faced man fix her wedding day. 

While he was thus standing in the 
habiliments of the bedclothes, his olfac- 
tory nerves began to be affected by the 
peppery atmosphere, and he felt a desire 
to sneeze, which he was able for a time 
to repress. 

‘* Joe, listen,” said the woman. ‘This 
is a night of decision. The wings of the 
wind are spent. It is near one o'clock, 
Mark the hour, for I want you always 
to remember it. In the old storehouse 
chamber, in the chamber of the dead, un- 
der the midnight moon, amid the silence 
of the inn— Merciful heavens! what is 
that?” 

A sneeze directly behind the vigilant 
pair turned Joe for a moment into a 
statue. He presently glanced around me- 
chanically with fixed eyes, and beheld 
what he took to be an awful apparition. 

‘** Ap—pollion !” 

He started up as by a shock of human 
electricity. One bound brought him to 
the narrow stairway, and another took 
him to the foot of the stairs. 

Penelope rose slowly, faced the giant 
spectre, and stood firm. 

‘* Who are you?” she demanded. 

‘*Pennypacker— just Pennypacker—a 
gentleman from Dublin, Ireland, travel- 
lin’ in this foine country, and comin’ late 
to the inn, and findin’ it full, they put 
me here.” 

‘* But—you ain’t alive.” 

‘Sure that lam, madam.” He sneezed 
again. ‘‘Dead people do not sneeze. 
How came you here? This is a mighty 
queer place for a nice-lookin’ woman like 
you to be at the dead o’ night!” 

‘*T came to watch with you. I thought 
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“HE GLANCED AROUND, AND BEHELD WHAT HE TOOK TO BE AN AWFUL APPARITION.’ 


you were a dead man—the old anchor- 
maker.” 

“That is a queer story that you are 
tellin’, but you look like an honest wo- 
man and a real lady; but what should a 
lady like you be naggin’ a spokeshite like 
him to marry you for? He don’t wani 
you at all. I could sense that lyin’ in me 
bed there and hearin’ him put ye off. 
Sure I'm a widower meself, and there 
isn't a likelier man in all Ireland. I 
trated me fust wife well. IIl have ye 
meself. What do ye say? Don’t ever 
try to court a bachelor,” he added. ‘ Try 
a widower always. The bachelor hasn't 
any heart; his blood flows through a 
muscle; but a widower can feel.” 

Penelope thought of Joe; a flush of 
anger rose in her cheeks, and her honest 
indignation made her form a sudden 
resolution. 

“Tf you'll prove to me that you are 
what you say, I'll consider the matter. 
[ will; in justice I will. I do not believe 
in long courtships.” 

‘* An’ a good woman ye be, and this is 


the Inn of oneGood Woman. So we are 
engaged.” 

‘Yes, engaged, if what you say is true. 
Heaven only knows what I have endured 
from that man. Suspense? The most 
awful state of anything is suspense! I’m 
desperate! Ill have ye, if you be any- 
body—anybody !” 

A blast on a stage horn in the office 
aroused the inn. The landlord came run- 
ning to the foot of the stairs to the store- 
house chamber, calling: ‘‘ Blingo isn’t 
there; he’s in the otherchamber. Penel- 
ope! Penelope! Come down! come 
down!” 

Penelope came down stairs slowly, in a 
very unconcerned and stately way, and 
confronted Joe. ‘‘Tll give you up,” she 
said. ‘‘ You are not a Ulysses. I am 
engaged. I do not believe in long court- 
ships. I never shall sing with you any 
more. Heaven pity you! I do. You 
needn’t stand there staring like a stuck 
pig. I am engaged,” with which un- 
classical comparison she forever dismiss- 
ed her Ulysses. 
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- LOVE the Arabian language for 

three reasons: because I am an 
Arab myself; because the Koran is in 
Arabic ; because Arabic is the language 
of Paradise.” This hadith, or saying, of 
Mohammed might be put upon the ban- 
ner of the old university of Cairo, El Az- 
har, that is, the Splendid. El Azhar was 
founded in the tenth century, when Cairo 
itself was hardly more than a name. In 
its unmoved attachment to the beliefs of 
its founders, to their old enthusiasms, 
their methods and hates, El Azhar has 
opposed an inflexible front to the advance 
of European ideas, sending out year after 
year its hundreds of pupils to all parts 
of Egypt and to Nubia, to the Soudan 
and to Morocco, to Turkey, Arabia, and 
Syria, to India and Ceylon, and to the 
borders of Persia, believing that so long 
as it could keep the education of the 
young in its grasp, the reign of the 
Prophet was secure. It is to-day the 
most important Mohammedan college in 
the world; for though it has no longer 
the twenty thousand students who crowd- 
ed its courts in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, there is still an annual 
attendance of from seven to ten thou- 
sand; by some authorities the number is 
given as twelve thousand. 

The twelve thousand have no academic 
groves; they have not evenonetree. There 
is nothing sequestered about El Azhar; it 
is near the bazars in the old part of the 
town, where the houses are crowded to- 
gether like wasps’ nests. One sees no- 


thing of it as one approaches save the 
narrow, 
Here the 


minarets above, and, in the 
crowded lane, an outer portal. 


CAIRO IN 1890. 
BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Part Second. 





visitor must show his permit, and put on 
the mosque shoes, for El Azhar was once 
a mosque, and is now mosque and uni- 
versity combined. After the shoes are 
on he steps over the low bar, and finds 
himself within the porch, which is a mar- 
vel as it stands, with its fretwork, carved 
stones, faded reds, and those old plaques 
of inscription which excite one’s curios- 
ity so desperately, and which no drago- 
man can ever translate, no matter in how 
many languages he can complacently 
ask, ‘* You satisfi?” One soon learns some- 
thing of the older tongue; hieroglyphies 
are not difficult; any one with eyes can 
discover after a while that the A of the 
ancient Egyptians is, often, a bird who 
bears a strong resemblance to a pigeon; 
that their Lis a lion; and that the name 
of the builder of the Great Pyramid, for 
instance, is represented by a design which 
looks like two freshly hatched chickens, 
a foot-ball, anda horned lizard (speaking, 
of course, respectfully of them all). But 
one can never find out the meaning of 
the tantalizing characters, so many thou- 
sand years nearer our own day, which 
confront us, surrounded by arabesques, 
over old Cairo gateways, across the fronts 
of the street fountains, or inscribed in 
faded gilt on the crumbling walls of 
mosques. It is probable that they are 
Kufic, and one would hardly demand, I 
suppose, that an English guide should 
read black-letter? But who.can be rea- 
sonable in the land of Aladdin’s lamp? 
The porch leads to the large central 
court, which is open to the sky, the 
breeze, and the birds; and this last is not 
merely a possibility, for birds of all kinds 
are numerous in Egypt, and unmolested. 
On the pavement of this court, squatting 
in groups, are hundreds of the turbaned 
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students, some studying aloud, some read- 
ing aloud (it is always aloud), some lis- 
tening to a professor (who also squats), 
some eating their frugal meals, some 
mending their clothes, and some merely 
chatting. These groups are so many and 
so close together that often the visitor can 
make the circuit of the place only on its 
outskirts; he cannot cross. There is gen- 
erally a carrier of drinking-water making 
his rounds amid the serried ranks. ‘* For 
whoever is thirsty, here is water from 
God,” he chants. One is almost afraid to 
put down the melodious phrase, for the 
street cries of Cairo have become as trite 
as the Ranz des Vaches of Switzerland. 
Still, some of them ‘are so imaginative 
and quaint that th. ,~ should be rescued 
from triteness and made classic. Here 
is one which is chanted by the seller of 
vegetables— the best beans, it should be 
explained, come from Embebeh, beyond 
Boulak—‘‘ Help, O Embebeh, help! The 
beans of Embebeh are better than al- 
monds. Oh-h, how sweet are the little 
of the river!” (This last phrase 
makes poetical allusion to the soaking in 
Nile water which is required before the 
beans can be cooked.) Certain famous 


sons 


baked beans nearer home also require 


preliminary soaking. Let us imagine a 
huckster calling out in Boston streets, as 
he pursues his way: ‘‘ Help, O Beverly, 
help! The beans of Beverly are better 
than peaches. Oh-h, how sweet are the 
little sons of Cochituate !” 

The central court of the Splendid is 
surrounded by colonnades, whose walls 
are now undergoing repairs; but the prop- 
ping beams do not appear to disturb ei- 
ther the pupils or teachers. On the east 
side is the sanctuary, which is also a 
school-room, but a covered one; it is a 
large, low - ceilinged hall, covering an 
area of thirty-six hundred square yards; 
by day its light is dusky; by night it is 
illuminated by twelve hundred twinkling 
little lamps suspended from the ceiling 
by bronze chains. The roof is supported 
by three hundred and eighty antique col- 
umns of marble and granite placed in 
irregular ranges; there are so many of 
these pillars that to be among them is 
like standing in a grove. The pavement 
is smoothly covered with straw matting; 
and here also are assembled throngs of pu- 
pils—some studying, some reciting, some 
asleep. I paid many visits to El Azhar, 
moving about quietly with my venerable 


little dragoman, whom I had selected 
for an unusual accomplishment—silence 
One day I came upon an arithmetic class: 
the professor, a thin, ardent-eyed man of 
forty, was squatted upona beautiful Turk 
ish rug at the base of a granite column: 
his class of boys, numbering thirty, were 
squatted in a half-circle facing him, their 
slates on the matting before them. The 
professor had a small blackboard which 
he had propped up so that all could see it, 
and there on its surface I saw inscribed 
that enemy of my own youth, a sum in 
fractions—three-eighths of seven-ninths 
of twelve-twentieths of ten thirty-fifths, 
and so on; evidently the terrible thing is 
as savage as ever! The professor grew 
excited; he harangued his pupils; he did 
the sum over and over, rubbing out and 
rewriting his ferocious conundrum with 
a bit of chalk. Slender Arabian hands 
tried the sum furtively on the little slates; 
but no one had accomplished the task 
when, afraid of being remarked, I at last 
turned away. The outfit of a well-pro- 
vided student at El Azhar consists of a 
rug, a low desk like a small portfolio ea- 
sel, a Koran, a slate, an inkstand, and an 
earthen dish. Instruction is free, and 
boys are admitted at the early age of eight 
years. The majority of the pupils do not 
remain after their twelfth or fourteenth 
year; a large number, however, pursue 
their studies much longer, and old stu- 
dents return from time to time to obtain 
further instruction, so that it is not un- 
common to see a gray-bearded pupil study- 
ing by the side of a child who might be 
his grandson. To me it seemed that two- 
thirds of the students were men between 
thirty and forty years of age; but this 
may have been because one noticed them 
more, as collegians so mature are an un- 
usual sight for American eyes. 

All the pupils bow as they study, with 
a motion like that of the bowing porcelain 
mandarins. The custom is attributed to 
the necessity for bending the head when- 
ever the name of Allah is encountered; 
as the first text-book is always the Koran, 
children have found it éasier to bow at 
regular intervals with an even motion, 
than to watch for the numerous repeti- 
tions of the name. The habit thus form- 
ed in childhood remains, and one often 
sees old merchants in the bazars reading 
for their own entertainment, and bowing 
themselves to and fro as they read. I 
have even beheld young men, smartly 
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dressed in full European attire, who, lost 
in the interest of a newspaper, had for- 
gotten themselves for the moment, and 
were bending to and fro unconsciously at 
the door of a French café. <A nation that 
enjoys the rocking-chair ought to under- 
stand this. Some of the students of El 
Azhar have rooms outside, but many of 
them possess no other shelter than these 
two courts, where they sleep upon their 
rugs spread over the matting or pave- 
ment. Food can be brought in at plea- 
sure, but those two Orientsl time-con- 
sumers, pipes and coffee, are not allow- 
ed within the precincts. In one of the 
porches barbers are established; there is 
generally a row of students undergoing 
the process of head-shaving. The fierce 
fanatical blind pupils, so often described 
in the past by travellers, are no longer 
there; the porter can show only their 
empty school-room. Blindness is preva- 
lent in Egypt; no doubt the sunshine of 
the long summer has something to do 
with it, but another cause is the neglect- 
ed condition of young children. There 
is no belief so firmly established in the 
minds of Egyptian mothers as the super- 
stition that the child who is clean and 
well dressed will inevitably attract the 
dreaded evil-eye, and suffer ever after- 
ward from the effects of the malign glance. 
I have seen women who evidently be- 
longed to the upper ranks of the middle 
class—women dressed in silk, with gold 
ornaments, and a following servant-—who 
were accompanied by a poor baby of two 
or three years of age, so dirty, so squalid 
and neglected, that any one unacquainted 
with the country would have supposed it 
to be the child of a beggar. 

In addition to the bowing motion, in- 
struction at El Azhar is aided by a mne- 
monic system, the rules of grammar, and 
other lessons also, being given in rhyme. 
I suppose our public schools are above 
devices of this sort; but there are some 
of us among the elders who still fly men- 
tally, when the subject of English his- 
tory comes up, to that useful poem be- 
ginning ‘First, William the Norman”; 
and I have heard of the rules for the use 
of shall and will being properly remem- 
bered only when set to the tune of ‘‘Scot- 
land’s burning!’ Surely any tune—even 
‘*Man the Life-boat ’—would become val- 
uable if it could clear up the bogs of the 
subjunctive. 

It must be mentioned that El] Azhar 
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did not invent its mnemonics; it has 
inherited them from the past. All the 
medizval universities made use of the 
system. 

The central court is surrounded on 
three sides by chambers, one of which be 
longs to each country and to each Egyp 
tian province represented at the college 
These sombre apartments are filled with 
oddly shaped wardrobes, which are as- 
signed to the students for their clothes. 
There is a legend connected with these 
rooms: At dusk a man whose heart is 
pure is sometimes permitted to see the 
elves who come at that hour to play 
games in the inner court under the co] 
umns; here they run races, they chase 
each other over the matting, they climb 
the pillars, and indulge in a thousand an- 
tics. The little creatures are said to live 
in the wardrobes, and each student occa- 
sionally places a few flowers within, to 
avert from himself the danger that comes 
from their too great love of tricks. There 
are other inhabitants of these rooms who 
also indulge in tricks. These are little 
animals which I took to be ferrets; twice 
I had a glimpse of a disappearing tail, 
like a dark flash, as I crossed a threshold. 

In beginning his education the first 
task for a boy is to commit the Koran to 
memory. As he learns a portion he is 
taught to read and to write those para- 
graphs; in this way he goes through the 
entire volume. Grammar comes next; 
at El Azhar the word includes logic, rhet 
oric, composition, versification, elocution, 
and other branches. Then follows law, 
secular and religious. But the law, like 
the logic, like all the instruction, is found- 
ed exclusively upon the Koran. As there 
is no inquiry into anything new, the pre- 
cepts have naturally taken a fixed shape: 
the rules were long ago established, and 
they have never been altered; the student 
of 1890 receives the information given to 
the student of 1490,and no more. But it 
is this very fact which makes El Azhar 
interesting to the looker on; it is a living 
relic, a survival in the nineteenth centu- 
ry of the university of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth. It is true that when we think 
of those great colleges of the past, the 
picture which rises in the mind is not 
one of turbaned, seated figures in flowing 
robes; it is rather of aggressive, agile 
youths, with small braggadocio caps 
perched on their long locks, their slender 
waists outlined in the shortest of jackets, 
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and their long legs encased in the tightest 
of parti-colored hose. But this is because 
the great painters of the past have given 
immortality to these astonishing scholars 
of their own lands by putting them upon 
their canvases. They confined themselves 
to their own lands too, unfortunately for 
us; they did not set sail, with their colors 
and brushes, upon Homer's *‘ misty deep.” 
It would be -nteresting to see *vhat Il u- 
ricchio would have made of ~' Azhar; or 
how Gentile da Fabriano vuld have 
copied the crowded outer  ourt. 

The president of El szhar occupies, in 
native estimation, a position of the high- 
estauthority. Napoleon, recognizing this 
power, requested the aid of his influence 
in inducing Cairo to surrender in 1798. 
The sheykh complied; and a month later 
the wonderful Frenchman, in full Orient- 
al costume, visited the university in state, 
and listened to a recitation from the Ko- 
ran. 

Now that modern schools have been es- 
tablished by the government in addition 
to the excellent and energetic mission 
seminaries maintained by the English, 
the Americans, the Germans, and the 
French, one wonders whether this vener- 
able Arabian college will modify its ten- 


ets, or shrink to a shadow and disappear. 
There are hopeful souls who prophesy the 
former; but I do not agree with them. 
Let us aid the American schools by all the 


means in our power. But as for El Az- 
har, may it fade (as fade it must) with its 
ancient legends draped untouched about it. 

All who visit Cairo see the Assiout 
ware—pottery made of red and black 
earth, and turned on a wheel; it comes 
from Assiout, 230 miles up the Nile, and 
the simple forms of the vases and jugs, 
the rose-water stoups and narrow-necked 
perfume-throwers, are often very grace- 
ful. Assiout ware is offered for sale in 
the streets, but the itinerant venders are 
sent out by a dealer in the bazars, and the 
fatality which makes it happen that the 
vender has two black stoups and one red 
jug when you wish for one black stoup 
and two red jugs sent us to headquar- 
ters. But the crowded booth did not con- 
tain our heart’s desire, and as we still lin- 
gered, making ourselves, I dare say, too 
pressing for the Oriental ease of the pro- 
prietor, it was at last suggested that Mus- 
tapha might perhaps go to the store-room 
for more? (the interrogation point mean- 
ing baksheesh.) Seizing the opportunity, 


we asked permission to accompany the 
messenger. No one objecting—as the na 
tives consider all strangers more or less 
mad— we were soon following our guid 
through a dusky passageway behind tly 
shop, the darkness lit by the gleam of his 
white teeth as he turned, every now and 
then, to give us an encouraging smile 
and a wink of his one eye, over his shou] 

der. At length—still in the dark—we ar 

rived at a stairway, and ascending, found 
ourselves in a second-story court, which 
was roofed over with matting. This court 
was surrounded by chambers fitted with 
rough sliding fronts: almost all of the 

fronts were at the moment thrown up, as 
a window is thrown up and held by its 
pulleys. In one of these rooms we found 
Assiout ware in all its varieties; but we 

madea slow choice. We were evidently in 
a lodging-house of native Cairo; all the 
chambers save this one store-room ap 

peared to be occupied as bachelors’ apart 

ments. The two rooms nearest us be- 
longed to El Azhar students, so Mus- 
tapha said: he could speak no English, 
but he imparted the information in Ara 

bic to our dragoman. Seeing that we 
were more interested in the general scene 
than in his red jugs, Mustapha left the 
Assiout ware to its fate, and lighting a 
cigarette, seated himself on the railing 
with a disengaged air, as much as to say: 
‘“*Two more mad women! But it’s no 

thing to me.” One of the students was 
evidently an ascetic; his room contained 
piles of books and pamphlets, and almost 
nothing else; his one rug was spread out 
close to the front in order to get the light, 
and placed upon it we saw his open ink- 
stand, his pens, and a page of freshly 
copied manuscript. When weasked where 
he was, Mustapha replied that he had gone 
down to the fountain to wash himself, so 
that he could say his prayers. The sec 

ond chamber belonged to a student of an- 
other disposition ; this extravagant young 
man had three rugs; clothes hung from 
pegs upon his walls, and he possessed an 
extra pair of lemon-colored slippers; in 
addition we saw cups and saucers upon a 
shelf. Only two books were visible, and 
these were put away in a corner; instead 
of books he had flowers; the whole place 
was adorned with them; pots containing 
plants in full bloom were standing on the 
floor round the walls of his largely ex- 
posed abode, and were also drawn up in 
two rows in the passageway outside, where 
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he himself, sitting on a mat, was sewing. 
His blossoms were so gay that involun- 
tarily we smiled. Whereupon he smiled 
too. and gave us a salam, Oppo ite the 
rooms of the students there was » large 
chamber, almost entirely filled wh white 
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hue, that it resembled vegetation of some 
sort—a colossal cabbage. Directly behind 
him, also on the threshold, squatted a large 
gray baboon, whose countenance expressed 
a fixed misanthropy. Every now and 
then this creature, who was secured by a 


AN EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRL. 


bales, like small cotton in a niche 
between these high piles “@n old man, 
kneeling at the threshold, was washing 
something in a large earthen-ware tub of 
a pink tint. His body was bare from the 
waist upward,and as he bent over his task, 
his short chest, with all the ribs clearly 
visible, his long brown back with the ver- 
tebre of the spine standing out, and his 
lean seesawing arms, looked skeleton-like, 
while his head, supported on a small wiz- 
ened throat, was adorned with such an 
enormous bobbing turban, dark green in 


long loose 
top of the 
other side, facing his master 
looked deeply into the tub ‘or several 
minutes, touched the water carefully 
with his small black hand, withdrew it, 
and inspected the palm, and then returned 
gravely, and by the same roundabout way 
over the bales, to resume his position at 
the door-sill, looking as if he could not 
understand the folly of such unnecessary 
and silly toil. 

In another chamber a large very black 


cord, ascended slowly to the 
bales and came down on the 


He then 
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negro, dressed in pure white, was seated 
upon the floor, with his feet stretched out 
in front of him, his hands placed stiffly on 
his knees, his eyes staring straight before 
him. He was motionless; he seemed 
hardly to breathe. 

“What is he doing?” I said to the 
dragoman. 

‘* He? Oh, he berry good nt! he pray.” 

In a chamber next to thé negro two 
grave old Arabs were playing chess. 
They were perched upon one of those 
Cairo settees which look like seuare 
chicken-coops. One often sees these seats 
in the streets, placed for messengers and 
porters, and for some time I took them 
for actual chicken -coops, and wondered 
why they were always empty. Chickens 
might well have inhabited the one used 
by the chess-players, for the central court 
upon which all these chambers opened 
was covered with a layer of rubbish and 
dirt several inches thick, which contained 
many of their feathers. 

The same day we made search for the 
Khan of Kait Bey. No dragoman knows 
where it is. The best way, indeed, to see 
the old quarters is to select from a map 
the name of a street as remote as possible 
from the usual thoroughfares beloved by 
these tasselled guides, and then demand 
to be conducted thither. We did this in 
connection with the Khan of Kait Bey. 
But when we had achieved the distinction 
of finding it, we discovered that it was im- 
possible to see it. The winding street is 
so narrow, and so constantly crowded with 
two opposed streams of traffic, that your 
donkey cannot pause to give you a chance 
to inspect the portion which is close to 
your eyes, and there is no spot where you 
can get a view in perspective of the whole. 
So you pass up the lane, turn, and come 
down again; and, if conscientious, you re- 
peat the process, obtaining for all your 
pains only a confused impression of hori- 
zontal plaques and panels, with ruined 
walls tottering above them, and squalid 
shops below. There is a fine arched gate- 
way adorned with pendentives; that, on 
account of its size, you can see; it leads 
into the khan proper, where were once 
the chambers for the travelling merchants 
and the stalls for their beasts; but all this 
is now a ruil One of the best authori- 
ties on Saracenic art has aunounced that 
this khan is adorned with more varieties 
of exquisite arabesques than any single 
building in Cairo. This may be true. 


But to appreciate the truth of the state 

ment one needs wings ora ladder. The 
word dadder opens the subject of the two 
ways of looking at architecture—in detail] 
orasa whole. The natural power of the 
eye has more to do with this than is ac 

knowledged. If one can distinctly see, 
without effort and aid, a whole facade at a 
glance, with the general effect of its pro 

portions, the style of its ornament, the 
lights and shadows, the outline of the top 
against the sky, one is more interested in 
this than in the small traceries, for in- 
stance, over one especial window. There 
are those of us who remember the Eng- 
lish cathedrals by their great towers ris- 
ing in the gray air, with the birds flying 
about them. There are others who, never 
having clearly seen this vision—for no 
opera-glass can give the whole—recall, for 
their share of the pleasure, the details of 
the carvings over the porches, or of the 
old tombs within. It is simply the far- 
sighted and the near-sighted view. Anoth- 
er authority, a master who has had many 
disciples, has (of late years at least) de- 
voted himself principally to the near-sight- 
ed view. In his maroon-colored Tracts on 
Venice he has given us a minute account 
of the features of the small faces of the capi 

tals of the columns of the Doge’s palace (all 
these ofs express the minuteness of it); but 
when we stand on the pavement below 
the palace—and naturally we cannot stand 
in mid-air—we find that it is impossible to 
follow him: I speak of the old capitals, 
some of which are still untouched. The 
solution lies in the ladder. And Ruskin,as 
regards his later writings, may be called 
the ladder critic. The poet Longfellow, 
arriving in Verona during one of his 
Italian journeys, learned that Ruskin was 
also there, and not finding him at the 
hotel, went out in search of his friend. 
After a while he came upon him at the 
Tombs of the Scaligers. Here, high in 
the air, at the top of a long ladder, with a 
servant keeping watch below, wasa small 
figure. It was Ruskin, who, nose to nose 
with them, was making a careful drawing 
of some of the delicate terminal orna- 
ments of those splendid Gothic structures. 
One does not object to the careful draw- 
ings any more than to the descriptions of 
the little faces at Venice. They are good 
in their way. But one wishes to put upon 
record the suggestion that architectural 
beauty as viewed from a ladder, inch by 
inch, is not the only aspect of that beau- 
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tv: nor is it, for a large number of us, 
the most important aspect. A man who 
is somewhat deaf, if talking about «. sym- 
phony, will naturally dwell upon the 
strains which he has heard—that is, the 
louder portions; but he ought not there- 
fore to assume that the softer notes are in- 
significant. 

On the 31st of January, 1890, we took 
part in a horse-race. It was a long race 
of great violence, and the horses engaged 
in it were disgracefully thin and weak. 
‘Very Mohammedan that,” some one 
comments. The race was Mohammedan 
from one point of view, for it was con- 
nected with the dervishes, Mohammedans 
of fanatical creed. The dervishes, how- 
ever, remained in their monasteries—with 
their fanaticism; the race was made by 
Christians, who, crowded into rattling 
carriages, flew in a body from the square 
of Sultan Hassan through the long, wind- 
ing lanes that lead toward old Cairo at a 
speed which endangered everybody’s life, 
with wheels grating against each other, 
coachmen standing up and yelling like 
demons, whip-lashes curling round the 
ribs of the wretched, ill- fed, galloping 
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and natives darting into their 
houses on each side to save themselves 
from death, as the furious procession, in 
clouds of dust, rushed by. The cause of 
this sudden madness is found in the fact 
that the two best-known orders of these 
Mohammedan monks (one calls them 
monks for > ant of a better name; they 
have som semblance to monks, and 
some to Kicemasons) go through their 
rites once a week only, and upon the 
same afternoon; by making this desper- 
ate haste it is possible to see both ser- 
vices; and as travellers, for the most part, 
make but a short stay in Cairo, they find 
themselves taking part, nolens volens, in 
this frantic progress, led by their ambi- 
tious dragomans, who appear to enjoy it. 
The service of the Dancing Dervishes 
takes place in their mosque, which is near 
the square of Sultan Hassan. Here they 
have a small circular hall; round this 
arena, and elevated slightly above it, is 
an aisle where spectators are allowed to 
stand; over the aisle is the gallery. This 
January brought a crowd of visitors who 
filled the aisle completely. Presently a 
dervish made the circuit of the empty 
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arena, warning, by a solemn gesture, 
those who had seated or half seated them- 
selves upon the balustrade that the atti- 
tude was not allowed. As soon as he had 
passed, some of the warned took their 
places again. Naturally, these were spec- 
tators of the gentler sex. I am even 
afraid that they were pilgrims from the 
land where the gentler sex is accustomed 
from its earliest years to a profound def- 
Two of these pretty pilgrims 
transgressed in this way four times, and 
at last the dervish came and stood be- 
fore them. They remained seated, re- 
turning his gaze with amiable tranguil- 
lity. What he thought I do not know— 
this lean Egyptian in his old brown cloak 
and conical hat. I fancied, however, that 
it had something to do with the great ad- 
vantages of the Mohammedan system re- 
garding the seclusion of women. He did 
not conquer. 

At length began the music. 


erence, 


The band 


of the dervishes is placed in one of the 
galleries; we could see the performers 
squatting on their rugs, the instruments 
being flutes or long pipes, and small 
drums like tambourines without the rat- 


tles. Egyptian music has a marked time, 
but no melody: no matter how good an 
ear one has, it is impossible to catch and 
re-sing its notes, even though one hears 
them daily. Pierre Loti writes: ‘The 
strains of the little flutes of Africa charm 
me more than the most perfect orchestral 
harmonies of other lands.” If by this he 
means that the flutes recall to his memo 
ry the magic scenes of Oriental life, that 
is one thing; but if he means that he 
really loves the sounds for themselves, | 
am afraid we must conclude that this 
prince of verbal expression has not an ear 
for music (which is only fair; a man can- 
not have everything). The band of the 
dervishes sends forth a high wail, accom- 
panied by a rumble. Neither, however, 
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is distressingly loud. Meanwhile the 
dervishes have entered, and, muffled in 
their cloaks, are standing, a silent band, 
round the edge of the arena; their sheykh 

a very old man, much bent, but with a 
noble countenance—takes his place upon 
the sacred rug, and receives with dignity 
All remain motionless 
Then the sheykh rises, heads 


their obeisances. 
for a while. 
ie procession, and, with a very slow 
step, they all move round the arena, bow- 
ing toward the sacred carpet as they pass 
it. This opening ceremony concluded, 
the sheykh again takes his seat, and the 
dervishes, divesting themselves of their 
into the open 
space, where, after a prayer, each begins 
vhirling slowly, with closed eyes. They 
are all attired in long full white skirts, 
have weights attached to 
them; as the speed of the music increases, 
their whirl becomes more rapid, but it 
remains always even; though their eyes 
are closed, they never touch 


cloaks, step one by one 


W hose edges 


zach other. 
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From the description alone, it is difficult 
to imagine that this rite (for such it is) is 
solemn. But, looked at with the actual 
eyes, it seemed to me an impressive cer 
emony; the absorbed appearance of the 
participants, their unconsciousness of all 
outward thir ss, the earnestness of the as 
piration visi »le on their faces—all these 
were striking. The zikr, as this species of 
religious effort is named, is an attempt to 
reach a state of ecstasy (hallucination, we 
should eall it), during which the human 
being, having forgotten the existence of 


its body, becomes for the moment spirit 


only, and can then mingle with the spirit 
world. The Dancing Dervishes endeavor 
to bring on this trance by the physical 
dizziness which is produced by whirling: 
the Howling Dervishes try to effect the 
same by swinging their heads rapidly up 
and down, and from side to side, with 
a constant shout of ‘* Allah!” ‘‘ Allah!” 
The latter soon reach a state of temporary 
frenzy. For this reason the dancers are 
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more interesting; their ecstasy, being si- 
lent, seems more earnest. The religion 
of the Hindoos has a similar idea in an- 
other form, namely, that the highest hap- 
piness is a mingling with God, and an 
utter unconsciousness of one’s humanity. 
Christian hermits, in retiring from the 
world, have sought, as far as possible, the 
same mental condition; but for a lifetime, 
not, like the dervishes, for an hour. These 
enthusiasts marry, if they please; many 
of them are ai‘tisans, tradesmen, and farm 
laborers, an@ go only at certain times to 
the monastenes to take part in the zikrs. 
Thep are may different orders, and sev- 
eral other kinds of zikr besides the two 
commonly seen by travellers. 

Travellers see also the Mohammedan 
prayers. These prayers, with alms-giv- 
ing, fasting during the month Ramadan, 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, are the most 
important religious duties of all Muslims. 
The excellent new hotel, the Continent- 
al, where we had our quarters, a hotel 
whose quiet and comfort are a blessing to 
Cairo, overlooked a house which was un- 
dergoing alteration; every afternoon at a 
certain hour a plasterer came from his 
work within, and, standing in a corner 
under our windows, divested himself of 
his soiled outer gown; then, going to a 
wall faucet, he turned on the water, and 
rapidly but carefully washed his face, his 
hands and arms, his feet, and his legs as 
far as his knees, according to Mohammed's 
rule; this done, he took down from a 
tree a clean board which he kept there 
for the purpose, and placing it upon the 
ground, he kneeled down upon it, with 
his face toward Mecca, and went through 
his worship, many times touching the 
ground with his forehead in token of self- 
humiliation. His devotions occupied five 
orsix minutes. As soon as they were over, 
the board was quickly replaced in the 
tree, the soiled gown put on again, and 
the man hurried back to his work with an 
alertness which showed that he was no 
idler. On the Nile, at the appointed hour, 
our pilot gave the wheel to a subordinate, 
spread out his prayer carpet on the deck, 
and said his prayers with as much indif- 
ference to the eyes watching him as 
though they did not exist. In the bazars 
the merchants pray in their shops; the 
public cook prays in the street beside his 
little furnace; on the shores of the river 
at sunset the kneeling figures outlined 
against the sky are one of the pictures 


which all travellers remember. The offi- 
cial pilgrimage to Mecca takes place each 
year, the departure and return of the pil- 
grim train being celebrated with great 
pomp; the most ardent desire of every 
Mohammedan is to make this sacred jour 
ney before he dies. When a returning 
Cairo pilgrim reaches home, it is a com 
mon custom to decorate his doorway with 
figures, painted in brilliant hues, repre- 
senting his supposed adventures. The de- 
signs, which are very primitive in out- 
line, usually show the train of camels, 
the escort of soldiers, wonderful wild 
beasts in fighting attitudes, nondescript 
birds and trees, and garlands of flowers. 
One comes upon these Mecca doorways 
very frequently in theold quarters. Some- 
times the gay tints show that the journey 
was a recent one; often the faded outlines 
speak of the zeal of an ancestor. 

While in the city of the Khedive, if 
one has a wish for the benediction of a 
far-stretching view, he must go to the Cit 
adel. The prospect from this hill has 
been described many times. One sees al! 
Cairo, with her minarets; the vivid green 
of the plain, with the Nile winding through 
it; the desert meeting the verdure and 
stretching back to the red hills; lastly, 
the pyramids, beginning with those of 
Gizeh, near at hand, and ending, far in 
the distance, with the hazy outlines of 
those of Abouseer and Sakkarah. Thie 
Citadel was built by Saladin in the twelfth 
eentury. Saladin’s palace, which form- 
ed part of it, was demolished in 1824 to 
make room for the modern mosque, 
whose large dome and attenuated min- 
arets are now the last objects which fade 
away when the traveller leaves Cairo be- 
hind him. This rich Mohammedan tem- 
ple was the work of Mehemet Ali, the 
founder of the present dynasty. It is not 
beautiful, in spite of its alabaster, but 
Mehemet himself would probably admire 
it, could he return to earth (the mosque 
was not completed until after his death), 
as he had to the full that bad taste in 
architecture and art which, for unex- 
plained reasons, so often accompanies a 
new birth of progress in an old country. 
Mehemet was born in Roumelia; he en- 
tered the Turkish army, and after attain- 
ing the rank of colonel he was sent to 
Egypt. Here he soon usurped all power, 
and had it not been for the intervention 
of Russia and France, and later of Eng- 
land and Austria, it is probable that he 
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would have succeeded in freeing 
himself and the country whose 


! 
| 


leadership he had grasped from 
, domination of Turkey. Ev 
erv one has heard something of 


t 


the terrible massacre of the Mem- 
looks by his order, in this Cita- 
del. in 1811. The Memlooks were 
opposed to all progress, and Me 
hemet was bent upon progress. 
Freed from their power, this fe- 
rocious liberator built canals; he 
did his best to improve agricul- 
ture; he established a printing- 
office and founded schools: he 
sent three hundred boys to Eu- 
rope to be educated as civil engi- 
neers, aS machinists, as printers, 
as naval officers, and as physi- 
cians; his idea was that, upon 
their return, they could instruct 
When the first 
eame back, he filled his publie 
schools by the simple method 
The translators of the 
French text-books which had 
been selected for the use of the 
taken from the 
ranks of the returned students. 


others class 


of Toree. 


chools were 
A text-book was given to each, 

and all were kept closely im- 

prisoned in the Citadel a period of four 
months, until they had completed their 
task. Mehemet had a dream of an Ara- 
bian kingdom in Egypt which should in 
time rival the European nations without 
joining them. It is this dream which 
makes him interesting. He was the first 
A Turk by birth, and remain- 
ing a Turk as regards his private life, he 
Undoubtedly he pos- 
sessed genius of a high order. 


modern, 


had great ideas. 

As to his private life, one comes across 
i trace of it at Choubra. This was Me- 
hemet’s summer residence, and the place 
remains much as it was during his life- 
The road to Choubra, which was 
until recently the favorite drive of the 
Cairenes, is now deserted. The palace 
stands on the banks of the Nile, three 
miles from town, and its gardens, which 
cover nine acres, are beautiful even in 
their present neglected condition; in the 
spring the fragrance from the mass of 


time. 


blossoms is intoxicatingly sweet. Sut 
the wonder of Choubra is a richly decora- 
ted garden-house, containing, in a marble 
basin, a lake which is large enough for 
skiffs. Here Mehemet often spent his 
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evenings. Upon these occasions the whole 
place was brilliantly lighted, and the lha- 
reem disported itself in little boats on the 
fairy -like pool, and in strolling up and 
down the 
(as Mehemet was the only man present), 
and in their richest attire. 
have grown dim, the fountains are choked, 
the colonnades are dusty, and the lake has 
a melancholy air. But even in its decay 
Choubra presents to the man of fancy 

a few such men still exist—a picture of 
Oriental scenes which he has all his life 
imagined, perhaps, but whose actual traces 


marble colonnades, unveiled 


The marbles 


he no more expected to see with his own 
eyes in 1890 than to behold the silken 
sails of Cleopatra furled among Cook's 
steamers on the Nile. Mehemet’s last 
years were spent at Choubra, and here he 
died, in 1849, at the age of eighty-one. As 
he had forced from Turkey a firman as 
signing the throne to his own family, he 
was succeeded by one of his sons. 

In 1863 (after the short reign of Ibrahim, 
five years of Abbas, and eight of Said), 
Ismail, Mehemet’s grandson, ascended the 
throne. Ismail had received his educa- 
tion in Paris. 
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Much has been written about this man. 
The opening, in 1869, of the Suez Canal 
vurned the eyes of the entire civilized 
world upon Egypt. The writers swooped 
down upon the ancient country in a flock, 
and the canal, the land, and its ruler weye 
described again and again The ruler 
was remarkable. Ismail was short (ore 
speaks of him in the past tense, although 
he is not dead), with very broad shoul- 
ders; his han 3 were ‘ingularly thick; his 
ears also were thi and oddly placed ; 
his feet were sma, nd he always wore 
finica.’y fine French There was 
nothing of the Arab in his face, and little 
of the Turk. One of his eyelids had a 
natural droop,and vexed diplomatists have 
left it upon record that he had the power 
of causing the other to droop also, thus 
making it possible for him to study the 
faces of his antagonists at his leisure, he, 
meanwhile, presenting to them in return 
a blind mask. The mask, however, was 
amiable; it was adorned almost constant- 
ly witha smile. The man must have had 
marked powers of fascination. At the 


shoes. 


present day, when some of the secrets of 
his reign are known—though by no means 
it is easy to paint him in the darkest 


all 
colors; but during the time of his power 
his great schemes dazzled the world, and 
people liked him—it is impossible to doubt 
the testimony of so many pens. Euro- 
pean and Aierican visitors always left 
his presence pleased. 

There are in Cairo black stories of cru- 
elty connected with his name. These for 
the most part are unwritten; they are told 
in the native cafés and in the bazars. It 
does not appear that he loved cruelty for 
its own sake, as some of the Roman em- 
perors loved it; but if any one rebelled 
against his power or his pleasure, that 
person was sacrificed without scruple. In 
some cases it took the form of a disappear- 
ance in the night, without a sound or a 
trace left behind. This is the sort of 
thing we associate with the old despotic 
But 1869 is not a remote date, and 
at that time the present Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the late Emperor Frederick (then 
Crown-Prince of Prussia), the Empress 
Eugénie, Prince Oscar of Sweden, Prince 
Louis of Hesse, the Princess of the Neth- 
erlands, the Duke and Duchess of Aosta, 
and other distinguished Europeans, were 
the guests of this enigmatic host, eating 
his sumptuous dinners and attending his 
magnificent balls. The festivities in con- 
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nection with the opening of the canal are 
said to have cost Ismail twenty-one mill- 
ions of dollars. The sum seems large: 
but it included the furnishing of palaces, 
lavish hospitality to an army of guests 
besides the sovereigns and their suites, and 
an opera to order, namely, Verdi's Aida, 
which was given with great brillianey in 
Cairo, in an opera-house erected for the 
occasion. Ismail, like Mehemet, had his 
splendid dream. He, too, wished to free 
Egypt from the power of Turkey; but, 
unlike his grandfather, he wished to take 
her bodily into the circle of the civilized 
nations, not as a rival, but as an ally and 
friend. An Egyptian kingdom, under his 
rule, was to extend from the Mediterranean 
to the equator; from the Red Sea west 
ward beyond Darfur. His bold ambition 
ended in His railways, tele 
graphs, schools, harbors, and postal ser 
vice, together with his personal extray 
agance, brought Egypt to the verge of 
bankruptcy. All Europe now had a vital 
interest in the Suez Canal, and the powers 
therefore united in a demand that the Sul 
tan should stop the career of his audacious 
Egyptian Viceroy. The Viceroy might per- 
haps have resisted the Porte; he could not 
resist the united powers. In 1879 he was 
deposed, and his son Tufik appointed in 
his place. Ismail left Egypt. For sev- 
eral years he travelled, residing for a time 
in Naples; at present he is living in a 
villa near Constantinople. There is a 
rumor in Cairo that he is more of a pris- 
oner there than he supposes. But this 
may be only one of the legends that are 
always attached to Turkish affairs. His 
dream has come true in one respect at 
least: Egypt has indeed joined the circle 
of the European nations, but not in the 
manner which Ismail intended; she is 
only a bondwoman — if the pun can be 
permitted. 

The Gezireh road is to-day the favorite 
afternoon drive of the Cairenes. It is a 
broad avenue, raised above the plain, and 
overarched by trees throughout its course. 
At many points it commands an uninter- 
rupted view of the pyramids: Two miles 
from town the Gezireh Palace rises on 
the right, surrounded by gardens, which, 
unlike those of Choubra, are carefully 
tended. It was built by Ismail. Of all 
these Cairo palaces it must be explained 
that they have none of the characteristics 
of castles or strongholds. They are mere- 
ly lightly built residences, designed for a 


disaster. 
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climate which has ten months of summer. 
The central hall and grand staircase of 
Gezireh are superb; alabaster, onyx, and 
malachite adorn like jewels the beautiful 
marbles, which came from Carrara. The 
drawing-rooms and audience - chambers 
have a splendid spaciousness: the state 
apartments of many a royal palace in Eu- 
rope sink into insignificance in this re- 
spect when compared with them. Much 


of the furniture is rich, but again (as in 
the old house of the Sheykh es Sadat) one 
finds it difficult to forgive the tawdry 
French carpets and curtains, when the 


bazars close at hand could have con- 
tributed fabrics of so much greater beau- 
ty. But Ismail’s taste was French—that 
is, the lowest shade of French—as French 
is still the taste of modern Egypt among 


the upper classes. It remains to be seen 
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ether the English occupation will 
ange this. During the festivities at 
e time of the opening of the canal, Is- 
il’s royal guests were entertained*at 
(jezireh. On the upper floor are tlie 
ms which were oecupied By the Em- 
ess Eugénie, the walls and ceilings cov- 
J with thick satin, tufted like the back 
an arm-chair, its tint the shade of blue 
which is most becoming to a blond com- 
Ismail’s compliment to his beau- 
ilguest. During these days there were 
dinners and balls at Gezireh, with 
ks of orchids, myriads of wax-lights, 
orchestras playing: strains from La 
lle Héléne and La Grande, Duchesse. 
these balls the Emperor 
of Austria made a progress through the 
rooms With Ismail, band after band taking 
» the Austrian national anthem as the 
nperial guest entered. The vision of the 
stately, grave Franz Josef advancing 
through these glittering halls by the side 
of the waddling little hippopotamus of 
the Nile, to the martial notes of that fine 
hymn (which we have appropriated for 
churches under another name, and 
ithout saying ‘*‘ By your leave”), is one 
f the sinister apparitions with which this 
rococo palace, a palace half splendid, half 
shabby, is haunted. 
In the 
proportions charm the eye. 


x10on 


state 


During one of 


our 


garden there is a kiosk: whose 
The guide- 
hooks inform us that this ornamentation 
that it is an imitation of 
e Alhambra; that it is ‘‘considered the 
inest modern Arabian building in the 
‘1d”—all of Which is against it. Nev- 
eless, viewed from any point across 
gardens, its outlines are exquisite. 

iin there are more festal chambers, 

1a gilded dining-room, which was the 

e of the suppers (théy were often or- 
gies) that were given by Ismail upon the 
occasion of his private masked balls. At 
some distanee from the palace, behind a 
screen of trees, are the apartments re- 
served for the hareem. This smaller pal- 
has no beauty, unless one ineludes its 
inting little garden; such attraction 

ias comes from the light it sheds 

m the daily life of Eastern women. 
dental travellers are always curious 
The word means sim- 


is of cast iron; 


ut the hareem. 


the ladies, or women, of the family, 
| the term is made to inelude also the 
oms which they occupy, as our word 
hool” might mean the building or the 


At Gezireh the hareem, 
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ls within it. 
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save that its appointments are more cost- 
ly, is much like those caravansaries which 
abound at our inland summer resorts. 
There are long.rows of small chambers 
opening from eaeh side of narrow halls, 
with a few sitting-rooms, which were held 
in common. The -carpets, curtains, and 
such articles ‘of furniture as still remain 
are all flowery, glaring, and in the worst 
possible modern taste, save that they do 
not exhibit those horrible hues, surely the 
most hideous with which this world has 
been cursed—the so-called solferinos and 
magentas. Besides their private garden, 
the women and children of the hareem had 
for their entertainment a small menage- 
rie, an aviary, and a confectionery estab- 
lishment, where fresh bonbons were made 
for them every day, especially the sug- 
ared rose leaves so dear to the Oriental 
heart. The chief of Ismail’s four wives 
had a passion for jewels. She possessed 
rubies and diamonds of unusual size, and 
so many precious stones of all kinds that 
her satin dresses were embroidered with 
them. She had her private band of female 
musicians, Who played for her, when she 
wished for music, upon the violin, the flute, 
the zither, and the mandolin. The prin- 
cesses of the royal house, Ismail’s wives 
and his sisters-in-law, could not bring 
themselves to admire the Empress of the 
French. They were lost in wonder over 
what they called her ‘* pinched stiffness.” 
It is true that the uncorseted-forms of 
Oriental beauties have nothing in com- 
mon.with the rigid back and martial 
elbows of modern attire. Dimples, pol- 
ished limbs, dark long-lashed eyes, and 
an Indolent the ideals of the 
hareem. 

Thedegends of these jewelled sultanas, 
of the masked balls, of the long t2ain of 
royal Visitors, of the orchids, the orcleés 
tras, and the wax-lights, are follawed at 
Gezireh by a tale of murder which is sin 
gularly ghastly. Ismail’s Minister of 
Finance was his foster-brother Sadyk, 
with whom he had lived upon terms of 
closest intimacy alldhis life. The two were 
often together; frequently they drove out 
to Gezireh to spend the night. One after- 
noow in 1878 Ismail’s carriage stopped at 
the doorway of the "palace ingCairo ocecu- 


step are 


Sadyk came out, 
‘We 
There are_ business 
which I must talk with 
The two men went away together. 


pied by his minister. 
‘Get in,” Ismail was heard to say. 
will go to Gezireh. 
matters 
you.” 


about 
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Sadyk never came back. When the car- 
riage reached Gezireh, Ismail gave orders 
that it should stop at the palace, instead 
of going on to the kiosk, where they 
generally alighted. He himself led the 
way within, crossing the reception-room 
to the small private salon which over- 
looks the Nile. Here he seated himself 
upon a sofa, drawing up his feet in the 
Oriental fashion, which was not his usual 
custom. Sadyk was about to follow his 
example, when he found himself seized 
suddenly from behind. The doors were 
now locked from the outside, leaving 
within only the two foster-brothers and 
the man who had seized Sadyk. This was 
a Nubian named Ishak, a creature cele- 
brated for his strength. He now proceed- 
ed to murder Sadyk after a fashion of his 
own country, a process of breaking the 
bones of the chest and neck in a manner 
which leaves on the skin no sign. Sadyk 
fought for his life; he dragged the Nu- 
bian over the white velvet carpet, and 
finally bit off two of his fingers. But he 
was not a young man, and in the end he 
was conquered. During this struggle 
Ismail remained motionless on the sofa, 
with his feet drawn up and his arms 
folded. A steamer lay at anchor outside, 
and during the night Sadyk’s body was 
placed on board; at dawn the boat started 
up the river. At the same hour Ismail 
drove back to Cairo, where, in the course 
of the morning, it was officially an- 
nounced that the Minister of Finance, 
having been detected in colossal pecula- 
tions, had been banished to the White 
Nile, and was aiready on his way thither. 
Sadyk’s body rests somewhere at the bot- 
tom of the river. But Ismail’s little dra- 
ma of banishment and the steamer was 
set at naught when, after he had left Cai- 
ro, Ishak the Nubian returned, with his 
mutilated hand and his story. Such is 
the tale as it is told in the bazars. Is- 
mail’s motive in murdering a man he 
liked (he was ineapable of true affection 
for any one) is found in the fact that he 
could place upon the shoulders of the 
missing minister the worst of the finan- 
cial irregularities which were trying the 
patience of the European powers. It did 
him no good. He was deposed the next 
year. 

During the spring of 1890, Gezireh 
awoke to new life for atime. A French 
company had purchased the place, with 
the intention of opening it as an Egyp- 


tian Monte Carlo. But Khedive Tufik 
who has prohibited gambling throughout 
his domain, forbade the execution of {] 
plan. So the tarnished silks remain where 
they were,and the faded gilded ceilings 
have not been renewed. When we mace 
our last visit, during the heats of ea: 
summer, the blossoms were as beautify 
as ever, and the ghosts were all there 
we met them on the marble stairs—t)e 
European princes led by poor Eugénie 
the sultanas with their jewels and tli 
band; Ismail with his drooping eyelids 
and Sadyk, followed by the Nubian. 

The present Khedive (or Viceroy) is 
thirty-eight years of age. Well-propor 
tioned, with fine dark eyes, he may be 
called a handsome man; but his face is 
made heavy by its expression of settled 
melancholy. It is said in Cairo that he 
has never been known to laugh. But 
this must apply to his public life only, for 
he is much attached to his family—to his 
wife and his four children; in this re 
spect he lives strictly in the European 
manner, never having had but this one 
wife. He is a devoted father. Deter 
mined that the education of his sons 
should not be neglected as his own edu 
cation was neglected by Ismail, he had 
for them, at an early age, an accomplisli 
ed English tutor. Later he sent them to 
Geneva, Switzerland; they are now in 
Vienna. Tufik’s chief interest, if one 
may judge by his acts, is in education. In 
this direction his strongest efforts have 
been made; he has improved the public 
schools of Egypt, and established new 
ones; he has given all the support possi 
ble to that greatest of modern innovations 
in a Mohammedan country, the education 
of women. With all this, he is a devout 
Mohammedan; he is not a fanatic; but 
he may be called, I think, a Mohammedan 
Puritan. He receives his many Europe- 
an and American visitors with courtesy 
But they do not talk about him as tliey 
talked about Ismail; he excites no curios- 
ity. This is partly owing to his position, 
his opinions and actions having natural- 
ly small importance while an English 
army is taking charge of his realm; but 
it is also owing, in a measure, to the char 
acter of the man himself. One often sees 
him driving. On Sunday afternoons |iis 
carriage in semi-state leads the procession 
along the Gezireh Avenue. First appear 
the outriders, six mounted soldiers; four 
brillianily dressed saises follow, rushing 











lone with their wands high in the air; 

en comes the open carriage, with the 
dark-eyed, melancholy Khedive on the 
back seat, returning mechanically the 
many salutations offered by strangers 
d by his own people. Behind his.car- 
riage are four more of the flying runners; 


then the remainder of the mounted escort, 
oandtwo. Ata little distance follows 
the brougham of the Vice-reine; accord- 


to Oriental etiquette, she never ap- 
pears in publie beside her husband. Her 
brougham is preceded and followed by 
saises, but there is no mounted escort. 
The Vice-reine is pretty, intelligent, and 
accomplished; in addition, she is brave. 
Several years ago, when the cholera was 
racing in Cairo, and the Khedive, almost 
ne among the upper classes, remained 
there in order to do what he could for the 
suffering people, his wife also refused to 
She staid in the plague-stricken town 
intil the pestilence had disappeared, ex- 
erting her influence to persuade the fright- 
ened women of the lower classes to follow 
her example regarding sanitary precau- 
tions. Tufik is accused of being always 
undecided; he was not undecided upon 
this occasion at least. It is probable that 
some of his moments of indecision have 
been caused by real hesitations. And this 
brings us to Arabi. 

Arabi (he is probably indifferent to the 
musical sound of his name) was the lead- 
er of the military revolt which broke out 
in Egypt in 1881—a revolt with which all 

: world is familiar, because it was fol- 
lowed by the bombardment of Alexandria 
by the English fleet. Arabi had studied 
at El Azhar; he knew the Koran by heart. 
To the native population he seemed a won- 
derful orator; he excited their enthusiasm ; 
he roused their courage; he almost made 
them patriotic. The story of Arabi is in- 
teresting; there were many intrigues mix- 
ed with the revolt, and a dramatic ele- 
ment throughout. But these slight im- 
pressions—the idle notes merely of one 

nter—are not the place for serious his- 
ory. Nor is the page completed so that 
t can be described asa whole. Egypt at 
this moment is the scene of history in the 
ictual process of making, if the term may 
e so used—making day by day and hour 

hour. Arabi has been called the mod- 
ern Masaniello. The watchword of his 
revolt was, ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians”; 
and there is always something touching 
in this ery when the invaded country is 
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weak, and the incoming power strong. 
But it may be answered that the Egyp- 
tians at present are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves; that the country, if left 
to its own devices, would revert to an- 
archy in a month, and to famine, desola- 
tion, and barbarism in five years. Amer- 
icans are not concerned with these ques- 
tions of the Eastern world. But if a sim- 
ilar cry had been successfully raised about 
two hundred years ago on another coast 
—‘‘ America for the Americans ’’—would 
the Western continent have profited there- 
by? Doubtless the original Americans— 
those of the red skins—raised it as loudly 
as they could. But there was not much 
listening. The comparison is stretched, 
for the poor Egyptian fellah is at least 
not a savage; but there is a grain of re- 
semblance large enough to call for reflec- 
tion, when the question of the occupation 
and improvement of a half-civilized land 
elsewhere is under discussion. The Eng- 
lish put down the revolt, and sent Arabi 
to Ceylon, a small Napoleon at St. Hele- 
na. The rebel colonel and his fellow-exiles 
are at present enjoying those spicy breezes 
which are associated in our minds with 
foreign missions and a whole congrega- 
tion singing (and dragging them fearful- 
ly) the celebrated verses. Arabi has com- 
plained of the climate in spite of its per- 
fumes, and it is said that he is to be trans- 
ferred to some other point in the ocean; 
there are, indeed, many of them well 
adapted for the purpose. The English 
newspapers of to-day are dotted with the 
word shadowed, which signifies, apparent- 
ly, that certain persons in Ireland are fol- 
lowed so closely by a policeman that the 
official might be the shadow. Possibly 
the melancholy Khedive is shadowed by 
the memory of the exile of Ceylon. For 
Tufik did not cast in his lot with Arabi. 
He turned toward the English. To use 
the word again, though with another sig- 
nification, though ruler still, he has but 
a shadowy power. 

Near the city gate named the Help of 
God, on the northeastern border of Cairo, 
is the old mosque El Hakim. Save its 
outer walls, which enclose, like the mosques 
of Touloon and Amer,a large open square, 
there is not much left of it; but within 
this square, housed in a temporary build- 
ing, one finds the collection of Saracenic 
antiquities which is called the Arab Mu- 
seum. 

This museum is interesting, and it ought 
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to be beautiful. But somehow it is not. 
The barrack-like walls, sparsely orna- 
mented vith relics from the mosques, the 
straight aisles and glass show- cases, are 
not inspiring; the fragments of Arabian 
wood-carving seem to be lamenting their 
fate; and the only room which is not des- 
olate is the one where old tiles lie in dis- 
order upon the floor, much as they lie on 
the broken marble pavements of the an- 
cient houses which, half ruined and buried 
in rubbish, still exist in the old quarters. 
Why one should be so inconsistent as to 
find no fault with Gizeh, where rows of 
antiquities torn from their proper places 
confront us, where show-cases abound, 
and yet at the same time make an outery 
over this poor little morsel at El Hakim, 
remains a mystery. Possibly it is be- 
cause the massive statues and the solid 
little gods of ancient Egypt do not re- 
quire an appropriate background, as do 
the delicate fancies of Saracenic taste. 
However this may be, to some of us the 
Arab Museum looks as if a New England 
farmer's wife had tried her best to make 
things orderly within its borders, poor 
soul, in spite of the strangeness of the ar- 
ticles with which she was obliged to deal. 
It must, however, be added that the mu- 
seum will not make this impression upon 
persons who are indifferent to the general 
aspect of an aisle, or of a series of walls— 
persons who care only for the articles 
which adorn them—the lovers of detail, 
in short. And it is well for all of us to 
join this class as soon as our feet have 
crossed the threshold. For we shall be 
repaid for it. The details are exquisite 
The Arab Museum has been established 
recently. Every one is grateful to the zeal 
which has rescued from further injury so 
many specimens of a vanishing art. One 
covets a little chest for the Koran which 
is made of sandal-wood. It is encrusted 
with arabesques carved in ivory, and has 
broad hasps and locks of embossed silver. 
There are many koursis, or small stool- 
like tables; one of these has panels of sil- 
ver filigree, and fretted medallions bear- 
ing the name of the Sultan Mohammed 
ebn Kalaoon, thus showing that it once 
belonged to the mosque at the Citadel 
which was built by that Memlook ruler— 
the mosque whose minarets are orna- 
mented with the picturesque bands of em- 
erald-hued porcelain. The illuminated Ko- 
rans are not here; they are kept in the Pub- 
lic Library in the Street of the Sycamores. 


Perhaps the most beautiful of the mu 
seum’s treasures are the old lamps of Ara 
bian glass. In shape they are vases, as 
they were simply filled with perfumed oi] 
which carried a floating wick; the colors 
are usually a pearly background, faintly 
tinged sometimes by the hue we eall ash 
es of roses; upon this background are or 

naments of blue, gold, and red; oceasion- 
ally these ornaments are Arabic letters 
forming a name or text. These lamps 
were made in the thirteenth and four 

teenth centuries; the glass, which has as 
marked characteristics of its own as Pa 

lissy ware, so that once seen it can never 
be confounded with any other, has a deli 

cate beauty which is unrivalled. 

Like the pyramids, Heliopolis belongs 
to Cairo. On the way thither, one first 
traverses the pleasant suburb of Abbasielh 
How one traverses it depends upon his 
taste. The most enthusiastic pedestrian 
soon gives up walking in the city of the 
Khedive save in the broad streets of the 
new quarter. The English ride, one meets 
every day their gallant mounted bands; 
but these are generally residents and their 
visitors, and the horses are their own; for 
the traveller there are only the street 
carriages and the donkeys. The ear- 
riages are dubiously loose-jointed, and 
the horses (whose misery has already been 
described) have but two gaits—the walk of 
a dying creature and the gallop of despair; 
unless, therefore, one wishes to mount a 
dromedary, he must take a donkey. But 
the ‘‘must” is not a disparagement; the 
white and gray donkeys of Cairo—the 
best of them—are good-natured, gay-heart- 
ed, strong, and even handsome. They 
have a coquettish way of arching their 
necks and holding up their chins (if a 
donkey can be said to have a chin), which 
always reminded me of George Eliot's de 
scription of Gwendolen’s manner of pois 
ing her head in Daniel Deronda. George 
Eliot goes on to warn other young ladies 
that it is useless to try to imitate this 
proud little air, unless one has a throat 
like Gwendolen’s. And, in the same spit 
it, one must warn other donkeys that they 
must be born in Cairo to be beautiful 
Upon several occasions I recognized van- 
ity in my donkey; he knew perfectly 
when he was adorned with his holiday 
necklaces—one of imitation sequins, the 
other of turquoise-hued beads. I am sure 
that he would have felt much depressed 
if deprived of his charm against magic— 
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the morsel of parchment inscribed with 
Arabie characters which decorated his 
breast. His tail and his short mane were 
dyed fashionably with henna, but his legs 
had not been shaved in the pattern which 
represents filigree garters, and whenever 
a comrade who had this additional glory 
passed him, he became distinctly melan- 
choly, and brooded about it for several 
minutes. There is nothing in the world 
so deprecating as the profile of one of 
these Cairo donkeys when he finds him- 
self obliged, by the pressure of the crowd, 
to push against a European; his long 
nose and his polite eye as he passes are 
full of friendly apologies. The donkey- 
boy, in his skull-eap and single garment, 
runs behind his beast. These lads are 
very quick-witted. They have ready for 
their donkeys five or six names, and they 
seldom make a mistake in applying them 
according to the supposed nationality of 
their patrons of the moment, so that the 
Englishman learns that he has Annie 
Laurie; the Frenchman, Napoleon; the 
German, Bismarck; the Italian, Garibal- 
di; and the Americans, indiscriminately, 
Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, and Gen- 
eral Grant. 


In passing through the Abbasieh quar- 
ter, we always came, sooner or later, upon 


awedding. The different stages of a na- 
tive marriage require, indeed, so many 
days for their accomplishment that nup- 
tial festivities are a permanent institution 
in Cairo, like the policemen and the wa- 
ter-carts, rather than an occasional event 
as in other places. One day, upon turn- 
ing into a narrow street, we discovered 
that a long portion of it had been roofed 
over with red cloth; from the centre of 
this awning four large chandeliers were 
suspended by cords, and at each end of 
the improvised tent were hoops adorned 
with the little red Egyptian banners which 
look like fringed napkins. In the road- 
way, placed against the walls of the 
houses on each side, were rows of wooden 
settees; one of these seats was occupied 
by the band, which kept up a constant 
piping and droning, and upon the others 
were squatted the invited guests. Every 
now and then a man came from a gayly 
adorned door on the left, which was that 
of the bridegroom, bringing with him a 
tray covered with the tiny cups of coffee 
set in their filigree stands; he offered cof- 
fee toall. In the mean while, in the cen- 
tre of the roadway between the settees, 
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an Egyptian in his long blue gown was 
dancing. The expression of responsibility 
on his face amounted to anxiety as he 
took his steps with great care, now lifting 
one bare foot as high as he could, and 
turning it sidewise, as if to show us the 
sole; now putting it down and hopping 
upon it, while he displayed to us in the 
same way the sole of the other. This 
formal dancing is done by the guests 
when no public performers are employed. 
Some one must dance to express the rev- 
elry of the occasion; those who are in- 
vited, therefore, undertake the duty one 
by one. When at last we went on our 
way we were obliged to ride directly 
through the reception, our donkeys brush- 
ing the band on one side and the guests 
on the other; the dancer on duty paused 
for a moment, wiping his face with the 
tail of his gown. 

The road leading to Heliopolis has a 
charm which it shares with no other in 
the neighborhood of Cairo: at a certain 
point the desert—the real desert—comes 
rolling up to its very edge; one can look 
across the sand for miles. The desert is 
not a plain, the sand lies in ridges and 
hillocks; and this sand in many places 
is not so much like the sand of the sea- 
shore as it is like the dust of one of our 
country roads in August. The contrast 
between the bright green of the cultivated 
fields (the land which is reached by the 
inundation) and these silvery, arrested 
waves is striking, the line of their meet- 
ing being as sharply defined as that be- 
tween sea and shore. I have called the 
color silvery, but that is only one of the 
tints which the sand assumes. An artist 
has jotted down the names of the colors 
used in an effort to copy the hues on an 
expanse of desert before him; beginning 
with the foreground, these were brown, 
dark red, violet, blue, gold, rose, crimson, 
pale green, orange, indigo blue, and sky 
blue. Colors supply the place of shad- 
ows; for there is no shade anywhere, all 
is wide open and light; and yet the ex- 
panse does not strike one in the least as 
bare. For myself, I can say that of all 
the marvels which one sees in Egypt, the 
desert produced the most profound im- 
pression; and I fancy that, as regards 
this feeling, 1am but one of many. The 
cause of the attraction is a mystery. It 
cannot be found in the roving tendencies 
of our ancestor, since he was arboreal, 
and there are no trees in the strange tint- 
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ed waste. The old legend says that Adam’s 
first wife, Lilith, fled to Egypt, where she 
was permitted to live in the desert, and 
where she still exists. 
“Tt was Lilith, the wite of Adam; 
Not a drop of her blood was human.” 


Perhaps it is Lilith’s magic that we feel. 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, the On 
of the forty-first chapter of Genesis, is 
five miles from Cairo. Nothing of it is 
now left above-ground save an obelisk 
and a few ruined walls. The obelisk, 
which is the oldest yet discovered, bears 
the name of the king in whose reign it 
was erected; this gives us the date, 5000 
years ago; that is, more than a millen- 
nium before the days of Moses. At Heli- 
opolis was the Temple of the Sun, and 
the schools which Herodotus visited ‘‘ be- 
cause the teachers are considered the most 
accomplished men in Egypt.” When Stra- 
bo came hither, four hundred years later, 
he saw the house which Plato had occu- 
pied; Moses here learned ‘‘all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” Papyri describe He- 
liopolis as ‘‘ full of obelisks.”” Two of 


these columns were carried to Alexandria 
1937 years ago, and set up before the Tem- 


ple of Cesar. According to one authori- 
ty, this temple was built by Cleopatra; in 
any case, the two obelisks acquired the 
name of Cleopatra’s Needles, and though 
the temple itself in time disappeared, they 
remained where they had been placed— 
one erect, one prostrate—until, in recent 
years, one was given to London and the 
other to New York. One recites all this 
in a breath in order to bring up, if possi- 
ble, the associations which rush confus- 
edly through the mind as one stands be- 
side this red granite column rising alone 
in the green fields at Heliopolis. No 
myth itself, it was erected in days which 
are to us mythical—days which are the 
jumping-off place of our human history; 
yet they were not savages who polished 
this granite, who sculptured this inscrip- 
tion; ages of civilization of a certain sort 
must have preceded them. Beginning 
with the Central Park, we force our minds 
backward in an endeavor to make these 
dates real. ‘‘ Homer was a modern com- 
pared with the designers of this pillar,” 
we say to ourselves. ‘‘The Mycenz rel- 
ics were articles de Paris of centuries 
and centuries later.” But repeating the 
words (and even rolling the r’s) are use- 
less efforts; the imagination will not rise; 
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it is crushed into stupidity by such a vista 
of years. As reaction, perhaps as revenge. 
we flee to geology and Darwin; here, at 
least, one can take breath. 

Near Heliopolis there is an ostrich yard 
The giant birds are very amusing; they 
walk about with long steps, and stretch 
their necks. If allowed, they would tap 
us all on the head, I think, after the fash- 
ion of the ostriches in that vivid book. 
The Story of an African Farm. 

Gerard de Nerval begins his volume on 
Egypt by announcing that the women of 
Cairo are so thickly veiled that the Eu- 
ropean (t.e., the Frenchman ?) becomes 
discouraged after a very few days, and, in 
consequence, goes up the Nile. This, at 
least, is one effort to explain why strangers 
spend so short a time in Cairo. The 
French, as a nation, are not travellers: 
they have small interest in any country 
beyond their own borders. A few of their 
writers have cherished a liking for the 
East; but it has been what we may calla 
home-liking. They give us the impres- 
sion of having sincerely believed that 
they could, owing to their extreme intel 
ligence, imagine for themselves (and re- 
produce for others) the entire Orient from 
one fez, one Turkish pipe, and a picture of 
the desert. Gautier, for instance, has de 
scribed many Eastern landscapes which 
his eyes had never beheld. Pictures are, 
indeed, much to Frenchmen. The acme 
of this feeling is reached by one of the Gon- 
court brothers, who writes, in their recent 
ly published journal, that the true way to 
enjoy a summer in the country is to fill 
one’s town-house during the summer 
months with beautiful paintings of green 
fields, wild forests, and purling brooks, 
and then stay at home, and look at the 
lovely pictured scenes incomfort. French 
volumes of travels in the East are written 
as much with exclamation points as with 
the letters of the alphabet. Lamartine 
and his disciples frequently paused ‘‘to 
drop a tear.” Later Gallic voyagers di- 
vided all scenery into two classes; the 
cities ‘‘ laugh,” the plains are ‘‘ amiable,” 
or they ‘‘ smile”; if they do not do this, 
immediately they are set down as ‘‘ sad.” 
One must be bold indeed to call Edmond 
About, the distinguished author of Tolla, 
ridiculous. The present writer, not being 
bold, is careful to abstain from it. But 
the last scene of his volume on Egypt (Le 
Fellah, published in 1883), describing the 
hero, with all his clothes rolled into a 
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gigantic turban round his head, swim- 
ming after the yacht which bears away 
the heroine-—a certain impossible Miss 
(race—from the harbor of Port Said, must 
have caused, I think, some amused reflec- 
tion in the minds of English and Amer- 
ican readers. It is but just to add that 
among the younger French writers are sev- 
eral who have abandoned these methods. 
Gabriel Charmes’s volume on Cairo con- 
tains an excellent account of the place. 
Pierre Loti and Maupassant have this 
year (1890) given to the world pages about 
northwestern Africa which are marvels 
of actuality as well as of unsurpassed de- 
scription. 

The French at present are greatly an- 
gered by the continuance of the English 
occupation of Egypt. Since Napoleon’s 
day they have looked upon the Nile coun- 
try as sure to be theirs some time. They 
built the Suez Canal when the English 
were opposed to the scheme. They re- 
member when their influence was domi- 
nant. The French tradesmen, the French 
milliners and dressmakers in Cairo, still 
oppose a stubborn resistance to the English 
way of counting. They give the prices 
of their goods and render their accounts 
in Egyptian piasters, or in napoleons and 
franes; they refuse to comprehend shil- 
lings and pounds. And here, by-the-way, 
Americans would gladly join their side of 
the controversy. England alone, among 
the important countries of the world, 
has a currency which is not based upon 
the decimal system. The collected num- 
ber of sixpences lost each year in England, 
by American travellers who mistake the 
half-crown piece for two shillings, would 
make a large sum. The bewilderment 
over English prices given in a coin which 
has no existence is like that felt by seri- 
ous-minded persons who read Alice in 
Wonderland from a sense of duty. Talk 
of the English as having no imagination 
when the guinea exists! 

France lost her opportunity in Egypt 
when her fleet sailed away from Alexan 
dria Harbor in July, 1882. Her ships 
were asked to remain and take part in the 
bombardment; they refused and departed. 
The English, thus being left alone, quieted 
the country later by means of an army 
of occupation. An English army of oc- 
cupation has been there ever since. 

At present it is not a large army. The 
number of British soldiers in 1890 is given 
as three thousand; the remaining troops 
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are Egyptians, with English regimental 
officers. During the winter months the 
short-waisted red coat of Tommy Atkins 
enlivens with its cheerful blaze the streets 
of Cairo at every turn. The East and the 
West may be said to be personified by the 
slender supple Arabs in their flowing dra- 
peries, and by these lusty youths of light 
complexion, with straight backs and stiff 
shoulders, who walk, armed with a rattan, 
in the centre of the pavement, wearing over 
one ear the cloth-covered saucer which 
passes for a head-covering. Tommy At- 
kins patronizes the donkeys with all his 
heart. One of the most frequently seen 
groups is a party of laughing scarlet- 
backed youths mounted on the smallest 
beasts they can find, and careering down 
the avenues at the donkey's swiftest speed, 
followed by the donkey - boys, delighted 
and panting. As the spring comes on, 
Atkins changes his searlet for lighter gar- 
ments, and dons the summer helmet. This 
species of hat is not confined to the sons s 
of Mars; it is worn in warm weather by 

Europeans ofall nationalities who are liv- 

ing or travelling in the East. It may be 
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cool. Without doubt, aesthetically con- 

sidered, it is the most unbecoming head- ! 

covering known to the civilized world. 

It has a peculiar power of causing its 

wearer to appear both ignoble and pul- 1 

monic; for, viewed in front, the most dis- si 

tinguished features, under its tin-pan-like nf 

visor, become plebeian; and, viewed be- Bad 

hind, the strongest masculine throat looks 

wizened and consumptive. 

The English have benefited Egypt. 

They have put an end to the open knavery 

in high places which flourished uncheck- it 

ed; they have taught honesty; they have } 
| 
L 
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so greatly improved the methods of irri- 


gation that a bad Nile (7.e., a deficient in- i; 

undation) no longer means starvation; 47 
finally, they have taken hold of the mis- a) 
managed finances, disentangled them, set ah 
them in order, and given them at least a i 


start in the right direction. The natives 
fret over some of their restrictions. And 7 
they say that the English have, first of ; 





all, taken care of their own interests. In 
addition, they greatly dislike seeing so 
many Englishmen holding office over 
them. But this last objection is simply 
the other side of the story. If the Eng- 
lish are to help the country, they must be 
on the spot in order to do it; and it ap- 
pears to be a fixed rule in all British colo- 
nies that the representatives of the gov- 
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ernment, whether high or low, shall be 
made, as regards material things, extreme- 
ly comfortable. Egypt is not yet a British 
colony; she ‘is a viceroyalty under the 
suzerainty of the Porte. But practically 
she is to-day governed by the English; 
and, to the American traveller at least 
(whatever the French may think), it ap- 
pears probable that English authority will 
soon be as absolute in the Khedive’s coun- 
try as it is now in India. 

In Cairo, in 1890, the English colony 
played lawn-tennis; it attended the races; 
when Stanley returned to civilization it 
welcomed him with enthusiasm; and 
when, later, Prince Eddie came, it attend- 
ed a gala performance of Aida at the opera- 
house—a resurrection from the time of 
Ismail ordered by Ismail’s son for the en- 
tertainment of the heir-presumptive (one 
wonders whether Tufik himself found en- 
tertainment in it). 

In the little English church, which 
stands amidst its roses and vines in the 
new quarter, is a wall tablet of red and 
white marble-—the memorial of a great 
Englishman. It bears the following in- 


scription: ‘‘In memory of Major-General 
Charles George Gordon, C.B. Born at 


Woolwich,Jan.28,1833. Killed at the de- 
fence of Khartoum, Jan. 26, 1885." Above 
is a sentence from Gordon’s last letter: 
**T have done my best for the honor of 
our country.” 

St. George of Khartoum, as he has been 
called. If objection is made to the be- 
stowal of this title, it might be answered 
that the saints of old lived before the age 
of the telegraph, the printer, the newspa- 
per, and the reporter; possibly they too 
would not have seemed to us faultless if 
every one of their small decisions and all 
their trivial utterances had been subjected 
to the electric-light publicity of to-day. 
Perhaps Gordon was a fanatic, and his 
discernment was not accurate. But he 
was single-hearted, devoted to ‘what he 
considered to be his duty, and brave to a 
striking degree. When we remember 
how he faced death through those weary 
days we cannot criticise him. The story 
of that rescuing army which came so near 
him and yet failed, and of his long hoping 
in vain, only to be shot down at the last, 
must always remain one of the most pa- 
thetic tales of history. 

As the warm spring closes, every one 
selects something to carry homeward. 
Leaving aside those fortunate persons 
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who can purchase the ancient carved 
woodwork of an entire house, or Turk 
ish carpets by the dozen, the rest of us 
keep watch of the selections of our friends 
while we make our own. Among tliese 
we find the jackets embroidered in silver 
and gold; the inevitable fez; two or three 
blue tiles of the thirteenth century; a 
water jug, or kulleh; a fly brush with 
ivory handle; attar of roses and essence 
of sandal-wood; Assiout ware in vases 
and stoups; anarghileh; the gauze scarfs 
embroidered with Persian benedictions; a 
koursi inlaid with mother-of-pearl; Ara- 
bian inkstands—long cases of silver or 
brass, to be worn like a dagger in the belt: 
a keffiyeh, or delicate silken head-shaw] 
with white knotted fringe; the Arabian 
finger-bowls; the little coffee-cups; im- 
ages of Osiris from the tombs; a native 
bracelet and anklet; and finally a scarab 
or two, whose authenticity is always ex- 
citing, like an unsolved riddle. A picture 
of these mementos of Cairo would not be 
complete for some of us without two of 
those constant companions of so many 
long mornings —the dusty, shuffling, 
dragging, slipping, venerable, abominable 
mosque shoes. 


“We who pursue 
Our business with unslackening strtde, 
Traverse in troops, with care-fill’d breast, 
The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East, 
And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 


So chanted Matthew Arnold of the Eng- 
lish of to-day. And if we are to believe 
what is preached to us and hurled at us, 
it is a reproach even more applicable to 
Americans than to the English them- 
selves. One American traveller, howev- 
er, wishes to record modestly a disbelief 
in the universal truth of this idea. Many 
of us are, indeed, haunted by our business; 
many of us do glance and nod and bustle 
by; it is a class, and a large class. But 
these hurried people are not all; an equal 
number of us, who, being less in haste, 
may be less conspicuous perhaps, are the 
most admiring travellers in the world. 
American are the bands who journey to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and go down upon 
their knees—almost—when they reach 
the sacred spot ; American are the pilgrims 
who pay reverent visits to all the English 
cathedrals, one after the other, from Car- 
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lisle to Exeter, from Durham to Canter- 
bury. In the East, likewise, it is the 
transatlantic travellers who are so deeply 
impressed by the strangeness and beauty 
of the scenes about them that they forget 
to talk about their personal comforts (or 
rather the lack of them). 

There is another matter upon which a 
word may be said, and this is the habit of 
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judging the East from the stand-point of 
one’s home customs, whether the home be 


American or English. It is, of course, 
easy to find faults in the social systems of 
the Oriental nations; they have laws and 
usages which are repugnant to all our 
feelings, which seem to us horrible. But 
it is well to remember that it is impossible 
to comprehend any nation not our own 
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unless one has lived a long time among 
its people, and made one’s self familiar 
with their traditions, their temperament, 
their history, and, above all, with the lan- 
guage which they speak. Anything less 
than this is observation from the outside 
alone, which is sure to be founded upon 
misapprehension. The French and the 
English are separated by merely the few 
miles of the channel, and they have, to a 
certain extent, a common language; for 
though the French do not often under- 
stand English, the English very general- 
ly understand something of French. Yet 
it is said that these two nations have nev- 
er thoroughly comprehended each other 
either as nations or individuals; and it is 
even added that, owing to their differing 
temperaments, they will never reach a 
clear appreciation of each other’s merits; 
demerits, of course, are easier. Our own 
country has a language which is, on the 


whole, nearer the English tongue per- 
haps than is the speech of France; yet 
have we not felt now and then that Eng- 


lish travellers have misunderstood us? 
If this is the case among people who are 
all Occidentals together, how much more 
difficult must be a thorough comprehen- 
sion by us of those ancient nations who 
were old before we were born? 

The East is the land of mystery. If 
one cares for it at all, one loves it; there 
is no half-way. If one does not love it, 
one really (though perhaps not avowedly) 
hates it—hates it and all its ways. But 
for those who love it the charm is so 
strong that no surprise is felt in reading 
or hearing of Europeans who have left 
all to take up a wandering existence there 
for long years or for life—the spirit of 
Browning's ‘‘ What's become of Waring?” 

All of us cannot be Warings, however, 
and the time comes at last when we must 
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take leave. The streets of Cairo have 
een for some time adorned with placards 
vhose announcements begin, in large 
type, ‘Travellers returning to Europe.” 
We are indeed far away when returning 
to Europe is a step towards home. We 
wait for the last festival—the Shem-en 
Neseem, or Smelling of the Zephyr—the 
annual pienie day, when the people go 
into the country to gather flowers and 
breathe the soft air before the opening 
of the regular season for the Khamsin. 
Then comes the journey by railway to 
Alexandria. We wave a handkerchief 
(now fringed on all four sides by the col- 
ored threads of the laundresses) to the 
few friends still left behind. They re- 
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spond; and so do all the Mustaphas, Ach- 
mets, and Ibrahims who have earried our 
parcels and trotted after our donkeys. 
Then we take a seat by the window to 
watch for the last time the flying Egyp 
tian landsecape—the green plain, the taw 
ny Nile, the camels on the bank, the vil 
lages, and the palm-trees, and behind 
them the solemn line of the desert. 

At sunset the steamer passes down the 
harbor, and pushing out to sea, turns 
westward. A faint crescent moon be 
comes visible over the Ras-et-Teen palace. 
It is the moon of Ramadan. Presently a 
cannon on the shore ushers in, with its 
distant sound, the great Mohammedan 
fast. 


OF CAIRO 


CALL NOT PAIN’S TEACHING PUNISHMENT. 
BY AMELIE RIVES 
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I. 
NALL not pain’s teaching punishment: the fire 
' That lights a soul, even while it tortures blesses; 
The sorrow that unmakes some old desire, 
And on the same foundation builds a higher, 
Hath more than joy for him who acquiesces. 
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‘ Il. 
Ah, darkness teaches us to love the light; 
Not as ‘tis loved of children, warm abed, 
And erying for the toys put by at night, 
But even as a blinded painter might 
Whose soul paints on in dreams of radiance fled. 
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Part Sirtd. 


OME petty annoyance to which I 
had been subjected by one of the 
prison authorities had kept me awake for 
a little while after I had gone to bed, so 
that when at last I awoke in ‘‘ Magna sed 
Apta,”’ and lay on my couch there (with 
that ever-fresh feeling of coming to life 
in heaven after my daily round of work 
in an earthly jail), I was conscious that 
Mary was there already, making coffee, 
the fragrance of which filled the room, 
and softly humming a tune as she did so 
a quaint, original, but most beautiful 
tune, that thrilled me with indescribable 
emotion, for I had never heard it with the 
bodily ear before, and yet it was as famil- 
iar to me as ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

As I listened with rapt ears and closed 
eyes, wonderful scenes passed before my 
mental vision: the beautiful white-haired 
lady of my childish dreams, leading a 
small female child by the hand, and that 
child was myself; the pigeons and their 
tower, the stream and the water-mill; the 
white-haired young man with red heels; 
a very fine lady, very tall, stout, and 
middle-aged, magnificently dressed in 
brocaded silk; a park with lawns and al- 


leys and trees cut into trim formal shapes; 
a turreted castle—all kinds of charming 
scenes and people of another age and 
country. 

“What on earth that wonderful 
tune, Mary?” I exclaimed, when she had 
finished it. 

‘*Tt’s my favorite tune,” she answered, 
‘IT seldom hum it for fear of wearing 
away its charm. I suppose that is why 
you have never heard it before. Isn't it 
lovely? Ive been trying to lull you 
awake with it. 

**My grandfather, the violinist, used to 
play it with variations of his own, and 
made it famous in his time; but it was 
never published, and it’s now forgotten. 

** It is called ‘Le Chant du Triste Com- 
mensai,’ and was composed by his grand- 
mother, a beautiful French woman, who 
played the fiddle too; but not as a profes- 
sion. He remembered her playing it 


1S 


when he was a child and she was quite 


an old lady, just as I remember his play- 
ing it when I was a girl in Vienna, and 
he was a white-haired old man. She used 
to play holding her fiddle downward, on 
her knee, it seems; and always played in 
perfect tune, quite in the middle of the 
note, and with excellent taste and expres- 
sion; it was her playing that decided his 
career. But she was like ‘ Single-speech 
Hamilton,’ for this was the only thing 
she ever composed. She composed it un- 
der great grief and excitement, just after 
her husband had died from the bite of a 
wolf, and just before the birth of her twin 
daughters —her only children—one of 
whom was my great-grandmother.” 

‘“*And what was this wonderful old 
lady’s name ?” 

‘*Gatienne Aubéry; she married a Bre- 
ton squire called Budes, who was a‘ gen- 
tilhomme verrier’ near St. Prest, in An- 
jou—that is, he made glass—decanters, 
water-bottles, tumblers, and all that, | 
suppose—in spite of his nobility. It was 
not considered derogatory.to do so; in- 
deed, it was the only trade permitted to the 
‘noblesse,’ and one had to be at least a 
squire to engage in it. 


‘*She was a very notable woman, ‘la 


* Begun in June number, 1891.— 7he right of translation is reserved. 
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belle Verriére,’ as she was called; and she 
managed the glass-factory for many years 
after her husband's death, and made lots 
of money for her two daughters.” 

‘How strange!’ I exclaimed; ‘ Ga- 
tienne Aubery! Dame du Brail—Budes 
the names are quite familiar to me. Ma- 
thurin Budes, Seigneur de Monhoudéard 
et de Verny le Moustier.”’ 

‘“Yes, that’s it. How wonderful that 
you should know! One daughter, Jeanne, 
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to keep me quiet. Perhaps we are re- 
lated by blood, you and I.” 

‘Oh, that would be too delightful!” 
said Mary. ‘‘I wonder how we could 
find out? Have you no family papers?” 

I. ‘‘ There were lots of them, in a horse- 
hair trunk, but I don’t know where they 
are now. What good would family pa- 
pers have been to me? Ibbetson took 
charge of them when I changed my name. 
I suppose his lawyers have got them.” 
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married my great-grandfather, an officer 
in the Hungarian army, and Seraskier 
the fiddler was their only child. The 
other (so like her sister that only her mo- 
ther could distinguish them) was called 
Anne, and married a Count de Bois some- 
thing.” 

‘*‘Boismorinel. Why, all those names 
are in my family too. My father used to 
make me paint their arms and quarterings 
when I was a child, on Sunday mornings, 


we 
go 


She. ‘‘Happy thought ; will do 
without lawyers. Let us round to 
your old house, and make Gogo paint the 
quarterings over again for us, and look 
over his shoulder.” 

Happy thought indeed! We drank 
our coffee and went straight to my old 
house, with the wish (immediate father to 
the deed) that Gogo should be there, once 
more engaged in his long-forgotten ac- 
complishment of painting coats of arms. 
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It was a beautiful Sunday morning, 
and we found Gogo hard at at a 
small table by an open window. The 
floor with old deeds and 
parchments and family papers; and le 
Beau Pasquier, at another table, was deep 
in his own pedigree, making notes on the 
margin—an occupation in which he de- 
lighted—and unconsciously humming as 
he did so. The sunny room was filled 
with the penetrating soft sound of his 
voice, as a conservatory is filled with the 
scent of its flowers. 

By the strangest inconsistency my dear 
father, a genuine republican, a would-be 
scientist, who in reality was far more im- 
pressed by aclever and industrious French 
mechanic than by a prince (and would, I 
think, have preferred the former's friend- 
ship and society), yet took both a pleasure 
and a pride in his quaint old parechments 
and obscure quarterings. So would I, 
perhaps, if things had gone differently 
with me. 

He was fond of such proverbs and 
aphorisms as “noblesse oblige,” ‘ bon 
sang ne sait mentir,” ‘* bon chien chasse de 
race,” etc., and had even invented a little 
aphorism of his own, to comfort him when 
he was extra hard up: ‘‘ bon gentilhomme 
n'a jamais honte de la misére.” All of 
which sayings, to do him justice, he re- 
served for home consumption exclusive- 
ly, and he would have been the first to 
laugh on hearing them in the mouth of 
any one else. 

Of his one great gift, the treasure in 
his throat, he thought absolutely nothing 
at all. 
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Jean Aubéry, Seigneur du Brail, married Anne Busson. 
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book (Armorial Général du Maine et de 
l’ Anjou), according to the instructions 
that were given underneath. He used one 
of Madame Liard’s three-sou boxes, and 
the tints left much to be desired. 

We looked over his shoulder and read 
the picturesque old jargon, which sounds 
even prettier and more idiotic in French 
than in English. It ran thus: 

‘* Pasquier (branche des Seigneurs de Ja 
Mariére et du Hirel), party de 4 piéces et 
coupé de 2. 

‘*‘Au premier, de Hérault, qui est écar- 
telé de gueules et d'argent. 

**Au deux, de Budes, qui est d’or au 
pin de sinople. 

* Au trois, d’ Aubéry—qui est d’azur a 
trois croissants d'argent. 

‘** Au quatre, de Busson, qui est d'argent 
au lyon de sable armé couronné et lam- 
passé d’or.”” And soon, through the oth- 
er quarterings: Bigot, Epinay, Malestroit, 
Mathefelon. And, finally, ‘‘Sur le tout, 
de Pasquier qui est d'or a trois lyons 
d’azur, au frane quartier écartelé des ro- 
yaumes de Castille et de Léon. 

Presently my mother came home from 
the English chapel in the Rue Marbeeuf, 
where she had been with Sarah, the Eng- 
lish maid. Lunch was announced, and 
we were left alone with the family papers. 
With infinite precautions, for fear of blur- 
ring the dream, we were able to find what 
we wanted to find—namely, that we were 
the great-great-grandchildren and only 
possible living descendants of Gatienne, 
the fair glass-maker and composer of ‘‘ Le 
Chant du Triste Commensal.” 

Thus runs the descent: 


His daughter, Gatienne Aubéry, Dame 


du Brail, married Mathurin Budes, Seigneur de Verny le Moustier et de Monhoudéard. 
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Anne Budes, Dame de Verny le Moustier, 
married Guy Hérault, Comte de Boismori- 
nel 


Jeanne Frangoise Hérault de Boismorinel 
married Francois Pasquier de la Mariére. 


Jean Pasquier de la Mariére married Catha- 
rine I[bbetson-Biddulph. 


Pierre Pasquier de la Mariére (alias Peter Ib- 
betson, convict). 


**Ce que c'est que de nous!” 

Gogo was coloring the quarterings of 
the Pasquier family —‘‘la maison de Pas- 
quier,”’ as it was called—in a printed 


~ 


Jeanne Budes, Dame du Brail et de Monhou- 
déard, married Ulric Seraskier. 


Otto Seraskier, violinist, married Teresa 


Pulci. 


Johann Seraskier, M.D., married Laura Des- 
mond. 


Mary Seraskier, Duchess of Towers. 


We walked back to ‘‘ Magna sed Apta” 
in great joy, and there we celebrated our 
newly discovered kinship by a simple re- 


past, out of my répertoire this time. It 
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consisted of oys- 
ters from Rules’, 
in Maiden Lane, 
where they were 
sixpence a dozen, 
and bottled stout 

‘*Veau m’en Vi- 
ent Ala bouche”), 
and spent the rest 
of the hours al- 
lotted to us that 
night in evolving 
such visions as we 
could from the old 
tune ‘‘ Le Chant 
du Triste Com- 
mensal,” with va- 
rying success ; she 
humming it, ac- 
companying her- 
self on the piano 
with hand, 
and seeing all 
that I saw by 
holding my hand 
with the other. 

By slow de- 
grees the scenes 
and people evoked 
grew less dim, and whenever the splendid 
and important lady, whom we soon iden- 
tified for certain as Gatienne, our com- 
mon great-great-grandmother, appeared 
‘‘la belle verriére de Verny le Moustier” 
—she was more distinct than the others, 
no doubt because we both had part and 
parcel in her individuality, and also be- 
cause her individuality was so strongly 
marked. 

And before I was called away at the in- 
exorable hour, we had the supreme satis- 
faction of seeing her play the fiddle to a 
shadowy company of patched and pow- 
dered and bewigged ladies and gentlemen, 
who seemed to take much sympathetic 
delight in her performance, and actually, 
even, of just hearing the thin unearthly 
tones of that most original and exquisite 
melody, *‘Le Chant du Triste Commen- 
sal,” to a quite inaudible accompaniment 
on the spinet by her daughter, evidently 
Anne Hérault, Comtesse de Boismorinel 
(née Budes), while the small child Jeanne 
de Boismorinel (afterward Dame Pasquier 
de la Mariére) listened with dreamy rapt- 
ure. 

And just as Mary had said, she played 
her fiddle with its body downward, and 
resting on her knees, as though it had 
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been an undersized ‘cello. I then vague- 
ly remembered having dreamed of sucha 
figure when a small child. 

Within twenty-four hours of thisstrange 
adventure the practical and business-like 
Mary had started, in the flesh and with her 
maid, for that part of France where these, 
my ancestors, liad lived, and within a fort- 
night she had made herself mistress of all 
my French family history, and had visit- 
ed such of the different houses of my kin 
as were still in existence. 

The turreted castle of my childish dreams, 
which, with the adjacent glass-factory, 
was still called Verny le Moustier, was 
one of these. She found it in the posses- 
sion of a certain Count Hector du Cha- 
morin, whose grandfather had purchased 
it at the beginning of the century. 

He had built an entirely new plant, and 
made it one of the first glass-factories in 
western France. But the old turreted 
‘corps de logis” still remained, and his 
foreman lived there with his wife and 
family. The ‘*pigeonnier” had been pull- 
ed down to make room for a shed with a 
steam-engine, and the whole aspect of the 
place was revolutionized; but the stream 
and water-mill (the latter a mere pictu- 
resque ruin) were still there; the stream 
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was, however, little more than a ditch, 
some ten feet deep and twenty broad, with 
a fringe of gnarled and twisted willows 
and alders, many of them dead. 

It was called ** Le Brail,”* and had given 
its name to my great-greai-grandmother’s 
property, whence it had issued thirty miles 
away (and many hundred years ago) ; but 
the old Chateau du Brail, the manor of 
the Aubérys, had become a farm-house. 

The Chateau de la Mariére, in its walled 
park, and with its beautiful, tall, hexago- 
nal tower, dated 1550, and visible for miles 
around, was now a prosperous cider-brew- 
ery; it is still, and lies on the highroad 
from Angers to Le Mans. 

The old forest of Boismorinel that had 
once belonged to the family of Hérault 
was still in existence; charcoal - burners 
were to be found in its depths, and a stray 
roebuck or two; but no more wolves and 
wild-boars as in the olden time. And 
where the old castle had been now stood 
the new railway station of Boismorinel 
et Saint Maixent. 

Most of such Budes, Bussons, Héraults, 
Aubérys, and Pasquiers as were still to be 
found in the country, probably distant 
kinsmen of Mary’s and mine, were law- 
yers, doctors, or priests, or had gone into 
trade and become respectably uninterest- 
ing; such as they were, they would scarcely 
have cared to claim kinship with such as I. 

But a hundred years ago and more these 
were names of importance in Maine and 
Anjou; their bearers were descended for 
the most part from younger branches of 
houses which in the Middle Ages had in- 
termarried with all there was of the best 
in France, and although they were looked 
down upon by the *‘ noblesse ” of the court 
and Versailles, as were all the provincial 
nobility, they held their own well in 
their own country ; feasting, hunting, and 
shooting with each other; dancing and 
fiddling and making love and intermar- 
rying; and blowing glass, and growing 
richer and richer, till the Revolution came 
and blew them and their glass into space, 
and with them many greater than them- 
selves, but few better. And all record of 
them and of their doings, pleasant and 
genial people as they were, is lost, and 
san only be recalled by a dream. 

Verny le Moustier was not the least in- 
teresting of these old manors. 

It had been built three hundred years 
ago, on the site of a still older monastery 
(whence its name); the ruined walls of 
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the old abbey were (and are) still extant 
in the house garden, covered with apricot 
and pear and peach trees which had been 
sown or planted by ourcommon ancestress 
when she was a bride. 

Count Hector, who took a great pleasure 
in explaining all the past history of the 
place to Mary, had built himself a fine 
new house in what remained of the old 
park, and a quarter of a mile away from 
the old manor-house. Every room of the 
latter was shown to her; old wood panels 
still remained, prettily painted in a by-gone 
fashion; old documents, and parchment 
deeds, and leases concerning fish-ponds, 
farms, and the like, were brought for her 
inspection, signed by my grandfather Pas- 
quier, my great-grandfather Boismorinel, 
and our great-great-grandmother and her 
husband, Mathurin Budes, the lord of 
Verny le Moustier; and the tradition of 
Gatienne, la belle Verriére (alsonicknamed 
‘la reine de Hongrie,” it seems), still lin- 
gered in the county; and many old people 
still remembered, more or less correctly, 
‘**Le Chant du Triste Commensal,” which 
a hundred years ago had been in every- 
body’s mouth. 

She was said to have been the tallest 
and handsomest woman in Anjou, of an 
imperious will and very masculine char- 
acter, but immensely popular among rich 
and poor alike; of indomitable energy, 
and with a finger in every pie; but al- 
ways more for the good of others than 
her own—a typical managing, business- 
like French woman, and an exquisite mu- 
sician to boot. 

Such was our common ancestress, from 
whom, no doubt, we drew our love of mu- 
sic and our strange susceptibility to the 
power of sound; from whom had issued 
those two born nightingales of our race— 
Seraskier, the violinist, and my father, the 
singer. 

During this 


interesting journey of 
Mary’s in the flesh, we met every night 


” 


at ‘‘Magna sed Apta” in the spirit, as 
usual; and I was made to participate in 
every incident of it. 

We sat by the magic window, and had 
for our entertainment, now the Verrerie 
de Verny le Moustier in its present state, 
all full of modern life, color, and sound, 
steam and gas, as she had seen it a few 
hours before; now the old chateau as it 
was a hundred years ago; dim and indis- 
tinct, as though seen by near-sighted eyes 
at the close of a gray misty afternoon in 
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OUR GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER AND OUR TWIN GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS. 


late autumn through a blurred window- 
pane, with busy but silent shadows mov- 
ing about—silent, because at first we could 
not hear their speech; it was too thin for 
our mortal ears, even in this dream with- 
in our dream! Only Gatienne, the au- 
thoritative and commanding Gatienne, 
was faintly audible. 

Then we would go down and mix with 
them. Thus, at one moment, we would 
be in the midst of a charming old-fashion- 
ed French family group of shadows: Ga- 
tienne, with her lovely twin daughters 
Jeanne and Anne, and her gardeners 
round her, all trailing young peach and 
apricot trees against what remained of 
the ancient buttresses and walls of the 
Abbaye de Verny le Moustier—all this 
more than a hundred years ago—the pale 
sun of a long-past noon casting the faint- 
er shadows of these faint shadows on the 
shadowy garden-path. 

Then, presto! Changing the scene as 
one changes a slide in a magic-lantern, 
we would skip a century, and behold! 


Another French family group, equally 
charming, on the selfsame spot, but in 
the garb of to-day, and no longer shad- 


owy or mute by any means. Little trees 
have grown big; big trees have disappear- 
ed to make place for industrious work- 
shops and machinery; but the old abbey 
walls have been respected, and gay, genial 
father, and handsome mother, and lovely 
daughters, all pressing on ‘“‘la belle Du- 
chesse Anglaise” peaches and apricots of 
her great-great-grandmother's growing. 

For this amiable family of the Chamo- 
rin became devoted to Mary in a very 
short time—that is, the very moment they 
first saw her; and she never forgot their 
kindness, courtesy, and hospitality; they 
made her feel in five minutes as though 
she had known them for many years. 

I may as well state here that a few 
months later she received from Mademoi- 
selle du Chamorin (with a charming let- 
ter) the identical violin that had once be- 
longed to la belle Verriére, and which 
Count Hector had found in the posses- 
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“THAT NEVER STILL SMALL VOICE.” 


sion of an old farmer— 


son 


the great-grand- 
of Gatienne’s coachman—and had 
purchased, that he might present it as a 
New-Year’s gift to her descendant, the 
Duchess of Towers. 

It is now mine, alas! I cannot play 

but it amuses and comforts me to hold 
in my hand,when broad and wide awake, 
an instrument that Mary and I have so 
often heard and seen in our dream, and 
which has so often rung in by-gone days 
with the strange melody that has had so 
great an influence on our lives. Its as- 
pect, shape, and color, every mark and 
stain of it, were familiar to us before we 
had ever seen it with the bodily eye, or 
handled it with the hand of flesh. It 
thus came straight to us out of the dim 
and distant past, heralded by the ghost 
of itself! 


To return. Gradually, by practice and 
the concentration of our united will, the 
old-time figures grew to gain substance 
and color, and their voices became per- 
ceptible, till at length there arrived a day 
when we could move among them, and 
hear them and see them as distinctly as 
we could our own immediate progenitors 
close by—as Gogo and Mimsey, as Mon- 
sieur le Major, and the rest. 

The child who went about hand in hand 
with the white-haired lady (whose hair 
was only powdered) and fed the pigeons 
was my grandmother, Jeanne de Boismo- 
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rinel (who married Francois Pasquie: 

de la Mariére). It was her father who 

wore red heels to his shoes, and made 
her believe she could manufacture lit 
tle cocked hats in colored glass; she 

had lived again in me whenever, as a 

child, I had dreamed that 

dream. 

I could now evoke her at will; and, 
with her, many buried memories were 
called out of nothingness into life. 

Among other wonderful things, I 
heard the red-heeled gentleman, M. de 

3oismorinel (my great- grandfather), 
sing beautiful old songs by Lulli and 
others to the spinet, which he played 
charmingly—a rare accomplishment in 
those days. And lo! these tunes were 
tunes that had risen oft and unbidden 
in my consciousness, and I had fondly 
imagined that I had composed them 
myself—little impromptus of my own. 

And lo, again! His voice, thin, high, 

nasal, but very sympathetic and mu- 
sical, was that never still small voice that 
has been singing unremittingly for more 
than half a century in the unswept, un- 
garnished corner of my brain where all 
the cobwebs are. 

And these cobwebs ? 

Well, I soon became aware, by deeply 
diving into my inner consciousness when 
awake and at my daily prison toil (which 
left the mind singularly clear and free), 
that I was full, quite full, of slight elusive 
reminiscences which were neither of my 
waking life nor of my dream life with 
Mary: reminiscences of sub-dreams dur 
ing sleep, and belonging to the period 
of my childhood and early youtli; sub- 
dreams which no doubt had been forgot- 
ten when I woke, at which time I could 
remember only the surface dreams that 
had just preceded my waking. 

Ponds, rivers, bridges, roads and streams, 
avenues of trees, arbors, windmills and 
water-mills, corridors and rooms, church 
functions, village fairs, festivities, men 
and women and animals, all of another 
time, and of a country where I had never 
set my foot, were familiar to my remem 
brance. I had but to dive deep enougl 
into myself, and there they were; and 
when night came, and sleep, and ‘‘ Magna 
sed Apta,” I could re-evoke them all, and 
make them real and complete for Mary 
and myself. 

That these subtle reminiscences were 
true antenatal memories was soon proved 


exquisite 
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by my excursions with Mary into the past; 
ind her experience of such reminiscences, 
-nd their corroboration, were just as my 
own. Wehave heard and seen her grand 
father play the ‘‘Chant du Triste Com 
mensal” to crowded concert- rooms, ap 
ylauded to the echo by men and women 
long dead and buried and forgotten! 

Now. I believe such 
form part of the sub-consciousness of oth- 
ers, as well as Mary's and mine, and that 
by perseverance in many 
will sueceed in reaching them—perhaps 
even more easily and completely than we 
have done. 

It is something like listening for the 
over-tones of a musical note: we do not 
hear them at first, though they are there, 
clamoring for recognition; and when at 
last we hear them, we wonder at our 
former obtuseness, so distinct are they. 

Let a man with an average ear, how- 
ever uncultivated, strike the C low down 
on a good piano-forte, keeping his foot on 
the loud pedal. At first he will hear no- 
thing but the rich fundamental note C. 

But let him become expectant of cer- 
tain other notes; for instance, of the C 
in the octave immediately above, then the 
G immediately above that, then the E 
higher still; he will hear them all in time 
as clearly as the note originally struck; 
and, finally, a shrill little ghostly and 
quite importunate B flat in the treble will 
pulsate so loudly in his ear that he will 
never cease to hear it whenever that low 
C is sounded. 

By just such a process, only with infi- 
nitely more pains (and in the end with 
what pleasure and surprise), will he grow 
aware in time of a dim, latent, antenatal 
experience that underlies his own person- 
al experience of this life. 

We also found that we were able not 
only to assist as mere spectators at such 
past scenes as I have described (and they 
were endless), but also to identify our- 
selves occasionally with the actors, and 
cease for the moment to be Mary Seraskier 
and Peter Ibbetson. Notably was this the 
case with Gatienne. We could each be 
Gatienne for a space (though never both 
of us together), and when we resumed 
our own personality again we carried back 
with it a portion of hers, never to be lost 
again—a strange phenomenon, if the read- 
er will but think of it, and constituting 
the germ of a comparative personal im- 
mortality on earth. 
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At my work in prison, even, I could 
distinctly remember having been Gati- 
enne; so that forthe time being, Gatienne, 
a provincial French woman who lived a 
hundred years ago, was contentedly un- 
dergoing penal servitude in an English 
jail during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

A questionable privilege, perhaps. 

But to make up for it, when she was not 
alive in me she could be brought to life in 
Mary (only in one at a time, it seemed), 
and travel by rail and steamer, and know 
the uses of gas and electricity, and read 
the telegrams of *‘ our special correspond- 
ents” in the Zimes, and taste her nine- 
teenth century under more favorable con- 
ditions. 

Thus we took la belle Verriére by turns, 
and she saw and heard things she little 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. Besides, 
she was made to share in tle glories of 
‘* Magna sed Apta.”’ 

And the better we knew her the more 
we loved her; she was a very nice person 
to descend from, and Mary and I were 
well agreed that we could not have chosen 
a better great-great-grandmother,and won- 
dered what each of our seven others was 
like, for we had fifteen of these between 
us, and as many great-great-grandfa- 
thers. 

Thirty great-great-grandfathers and 
great-great-grandmothers had made us 
what we were; it was no good fighting 
against them and the millions at their, 
backs. 

Which of them all, strong, but gentle 
and shy, and hating the very sight of 
blood, yet saw scarlet when he was 
roused, and thirsted for the blood of his 
foe ? 

Which of them all, passionate and ten- 
der, but proud, high-minded, and chaste, 
and with the world at her feet, was yet 
ready to throw her cap over the wind- 
mills, and give up all for love, deeming 
the world well lost ? 


That we could have thus identified our- 
selves, only more easily and thoroughly, 
with our own more immediate progeni- 


tors, we felt certain enough. But after 
mature thought we resolved to desist from 
any further attempt at such transfusion of 
identity, for sacred reasons of discretion 
which the reader will appreciate. 

But that this will be done some day 
(now the way has been made clear), and 
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also that the inconveniences and possible 
abuses of such a faculty will be obviated 
or minimized by the ever-active ingenuity 
of mankind, is to my mind a foregone con- 
clusion. 

It is too valuable a faculty to be left in 
abeyance, and I leave the probable and 
possible consequences of its culture to the 
reader's imagination. 

Thus roughly have I tried to give an 
account of this, the most important of our 
joint discoveries in the strange new world 
revealed to us by chance. More than 
twenty years of our united lives have 


“THE MAMMOTH !” 


been devoted to the following out of this 
slender clew—with what surprising re- 
sults will, I trust, be seen in subsequent 
volumes. 

We have not had time to attempt the 
unravelling of our English ancestry as 
well—the Crays and the Desmonds, the 
Ibbetsons and Biddulphs, ete.—which con- 
nect us with the past history of England. 
The further we got back into France, the 
more fascinating it became, and the easier 
—and the more difficult to leave. 

To have seen Moliére act in his own 
plays, to have hobnobbed with Montaigne, 
to have slummed with Francois Villon.... 
but all that (and it is almost endless) will 
appear in due time, with such descriptions 
and illustrations as I flatter myself the 
world will value as it has never valued 
any historical records yet. 


Day after day, for more than twenty 
years, Mary has kept a voluminous diary 
(in a cipher known to us both); it is no 
my property, and in it every detail of our 
long journey into the past has been set 
down. 

Contemporaneously, day by day (during 
the leisure accorded to me by the kindness 
of Governor ) I have drawn over 
again from memory the sketches of peo 
ple and places I was able to make straight 
from nature during those wonderful nights 
at ‘‘Magna sed Apta.” I can guarantee 
the correctness of them, and the fidelity of 

the likenesses; no doubt 
their execution leaves 
much to be desired. 

Both her task and 
mine (to the future pub- 
lication of which this 
autobiography is but an 
introduction) have been 
performed with the mi- 
nutest care and consci- 
entiousness; no time 
or trouble has_ been 
spared. For instance, 
the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew alone, which 
we were able to study 
from seventeen differ- 
ent points of view, cost 
us no less than two 
months’ unremitting la- 
bor. 

As we reached fur- 
ther and further back 
through the stream of 
time, the task became 

easier in a way; but we have had to gen- 
eralize more, and often, for want of time 
and space, to use types in. lieu of individ- 
uals. For with every successive genera- 
tion the number of our progenitors in- 
creased in geometrical progression (as in 
the problem of the nails in the horse- 
shoe), until a limit of numbers was 
reached, namely, the sum of the inhab- 
itants of the terrestrial globe. In the 
seventh century there was not a person 
living in France (not to mention Europe) 
who was not in the line of our direct 
ancestry, excepting, of course, those who 
had died without issue and were mere 
collaterals. 

To think that we have even just been 
able to see, as in a glass darkly, the faint 
shadows of the Mammoth and the cave 
bear, and of the man who hunted and 
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illed and ate them, that he might live 
ind prevail ! 

The Mammoth! 

We have walked round him and under 

m as he browsed, and even through him 
vhere he lay and rested, as one walks 
through the dun mist in a little hollow 
on a still, damp morning; and turning 
round to look (at the proper distance), there 
vas the unmistakable shape again, just 
thick enough to blot out the lines of the 
dim primeval landscape 
make a hole in the blank sky. <A dread 
silhouette, thrilling our hearts with awe 

blurred and indistinct like a composite 
photograph—merely the type, as it had 
been seen generally by all who had ever 
seen it at all, every one of whom (‘‘ex- 


beyond, and 


ceptis excipiendis”) was necessarily an 
ancestor of ours, and of every Man now 
living. 

There it stood or reclined, the monster, 
like the phantom of an overgrown hairy 
elephant; we could almost see, or fancy 
we saw, the expression of his dull, cold, 
antediluvian eye-—almost perceive a sug- 
gestion of russet-brown in his fell. 

Mary firmly believed that we should 
have got in time to our hairy ancestor 
with pointed ears and a tail, and have 
been able to ascertain whether he was ar- 
boreal in his habits or not. With what 
passionate interest she would have fol- 
lowed and studied and described him! 
And I! With what eager joy, and yet 
with what filial reverence, I would have 
sketched his likeness— with what con- 
scientious fidel- 
ity, as far as 
my poor powers 
would allow! 

Fate, alas, has 
willed that it 
should be other- 
wise, and on oth- 
ers,duly trained, 
must devolve the 
delightful task 
of following up 
theclew we have 
been so fortu- 
nate as to dis- 
cover. 


And now the 
time has come 
for me to tell as 
quickly as I may 
the story of my 


a bereavement so immense 
that no man, living or dead, can ever have 
experienced the like-—and to explain how 
it is that I have not only survived it and 
kept my wits (which some people seem to 
doubt), but am here calmly and cheerfully 
writing my reminiscences, just as though 


bereavement 


I were a famous Academician, actor, nov- 
elist, statesman, or general diner- out 
blandly garrulous and well-satisfied with 
myself and the world. 

During the latter years of our joint ex- 
istence, Mary and I, engrossed by our 
fascinating journey through the centu- 
ries, had seen little or nothing of eacli 
other’s outer lives, or rather I had seen 
nothing of hers (for she still came back 
sometimes with me to my jail); I saw 
her only as she chose to appear in our 
dream. 

Perl.aps at the bottom of this there may 
have been a feminine dislike on her part 
to be seen growing older, for at ‘* Magna 
sed Apta” we were always twenty-eight 
or thereabouts —at our very best. We 
had truly discovered the fountain of per- 
ennial youth and drunk thereof! And 
in our dream we always felt even young- 
er than we looked: we had the buoyancy 
of children and their freshness. 

Often had we talked of death and sep- 
aration and the mystery beyond, but only 
as people do for whom such contingencies 
are remote; yet in reality time flew as 
rapidly for us as for others, although we 
were less sensible of its flight. 

There came a day when Mary's exuber- 
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ant vitality,soc stantlyovertaxed, broke 
down, and she was ill for a while; al- 
though that did not prevent our meeting 
as usual, and there was no perceptible dif- 
But I am 
certain that in reality she was never quite 
the same again as she had been, and the 
dread possibility of parting,any day, would 
come up oftenerin our talk; in our minds, 
only too often, and our minds were as one. 

She knew that if I died first, everything 
I had brought into *‘Magna sed Apta”’ 
(and little it was) would be there no more; 
even to my body, ever lying supine on 
the couch by the enchanted window, if 
she had woke by chance to our common 
life before I had, or remained after I had 
been summoned away to my jail. 

And I knew that if she died not only 
her body on the adjacent couch, but all 
**Magna sed Apta” itself would melt away, 


ference in her when we met. 
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and be as if it had never 
been, with its endless ga 
leries and gardens and 
magic windows, and a] 
the wonders it contained 

Sometimes I felt a hid 
eous nervous dread. on 
sinking into sleep, lest | 
should find it was so, and 
the ever heavenly delight 
of waking there, and find 
ing all as usual, was but 
the keener. I would knee] 
by her inanimate body, 
and gaze at her with a pas 
sion of love that seemed 
made up of all the differ 
ent kinds of love a human 
being can feel; even the 
love of a dog for his mis- 
tress was in it, and that of 
a wild beast for her young. 

With eager, tremulous 
anxiety and aching sus 
pense I would watch for 
the first light breath from 
her lips, the first faint 
tinge of carmine in her 
cheek, that always her 
alded her coming back to 
life. And when she open 
ed her eyes and smiled, 
and stretched her long 
young limbs in the joy of 
waking, what transports of 
gratitude and relief! 

Ah me! the recollection ! 


At last a terrible unforgettable night 
arrived when my presentiment was ful- 
filled. 

I awoke in the little lumber-room of 
‘*Parva sed Apta,” where the door had 
always been that led to and from our pal 
ace of delight; but there was no door any 
longer—nothing but a blank wall.... 

I woke back at once in my cell, in such 
a state as it is impossible to describe. | 
felt there must be some mistake, and after 
much time and effort was able to sink 
into sleep again, but with the same re 
sult: the blank wall, the certainty that 
‘*Magna sed Apta” was closed forever, 
that Mary was dead, and then the terri- 
ble jump back into my prison life again. 

This happened several times during the 
night, and when the morning dawned 
I was a raving madman. I took the 
warder who first came (attracted by my 
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cries of ‘‘Mary!”) for Colonel Ibbetson, 
ind tried to kill him, and should have 
done so, but that he was a very big man, 
almost as powerful as myself and only 
half my age. 

Other warders came to the rescue, and 
I took them all for Ibbetsons, and fought 
like the maniac I was. 

When I came to myself, after long 
horrors and brain-fever and what not, I 
was removed from the jail infirmary to 
another place, where I am now. 

I had suddenly recovered my reason, 
and woke to mental agony such as I, 
who had stood in the dock and been con- 
demned to a shameful death, had never 
even dreamed of. 

I soon had the knowledge of my loss 
confirmed, and heard (it had been com- 
mon talk for more than nine days) that 
the famous Mary, Duchess of Towers, 
had met her death at the station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

A woman, carrying a child, had been 
jostled by a tipsy man just as a train was 
entering the station, and dropped her 
child on to the metals. She tried to jump 
after it but was held back, and Mary, 
who had just come up, jumped in her 
stead, and by a miracle of strength and 
agility was just able to clutch the child 
and get on to the six-foot way as the en- 
gine came by. 

She was able to carry the child to the 

end of the train, and was helped on to the 
platform. It was 
her train, and she 
got into a carriage, 
but she was dead 
before it reached 
the next station. 
Her heart, which, 
it seems, had been 
diseased for some 
time, had stopped, 
and all was over. 

So died Mary 
Seraskier, at fifty- 
three. 


I lay for many 
weeks convalescent 
in body, but in a 
state of dumb, dry, 
tearless despair, to 
which there never 


came a moment's 
relief, except in the 
dreamless sleep I 
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got from chloral, which was given to me in 
large quantities—and then, the waking! 

I never spoke nor answered a question, 
and hardly ever stirred. I had one fixed 
that of self-destruction; and after 
two unsuccessful attempts I was so close 
ly bound and watched night and day 
that any further attempt was impossible. 
They wouldn't trust me with a toothpick 
or a button or a piece of common pack 
thread. 

I tried to starve myself to death and 
refused all solid food, but an intolerable 
thirst (perhaps artificially brought on) 
made it impossible for me to refuse any 
liquid that was offered, and I was tempt- 
ed with milk, beef tea, port, and sherry, 
and these kept me alive.... 


idea 


I had lost all wish to dream. 

At length, one afternoon, a strange, in- 
explicable, overwhelming nostalgic desire 
came over me to see once more the Mare 
d’Auteuil—only once; to walk thither for 
the last time through the Chaussée de la 
Muette, and by the fortifications. 

It grew upon me till it became a torture 
to wait for bedtime, so frantic was my 
impatience. 

W hen the long-wished-for hour arrived 
at last I laid myself down once more (as 
nearly as I could) in the old position I 
had not tried for so long, my will intent 
upon the Porte de la Muette, an old stone 
gateway that separated the Grande Rue 


“TI SAT DOWN AND RESTED.” 
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de Passy from the entrance to the Bois de 
Boulogne—a kind of Temple Bar. 

It was pulled down forty-five years ago. 

I soon found myself there, just where 
the Grande Rue meets the Rue de la 
Pompe, and went through the arch and 
looked toward the 

It was a dull, leaden day in autumn; 
few people were about, but a gay ‘‘repas 
de noces ” was being held at a little restau- 
rant on my right-hand side. It was to 
celebrate the wedding of Achille Grigoux, 
the green-grocer, with Felicité Lenor- 
mand, who had been the Seraskiers’ 
house-maid. I suddenly remembered all 
this, and that Mimsey and Gogo were 
of the party—the latter, indeed, being 
‘*premier gargcon d’honneur,” on whom 
would soon devolve the duty of stealing 
the bride’s garter, and cutting it up into 
little bits to adorn the button-holes of the 
male guests before the ball began. 

In an archway on my left some for- 
lorn, worn-out old rips, broken-kneed and 
broken-winded, were patiently waiting, 
ready saddled and bridled, to be hired— 
Chloris, Murat, Rigolette, and others: I 
knew and had ridden them all nearly half 
a century ago. Poor old shadows of the 
long-dead past, so lifelike and real and 
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pathetic—it ‘‘ split 
me the heart” to 
see them! 

A handsome 
young blue-coat 
ed, silver-buttoned 
courier, of the name 
of Lami, came trot 
ting along from 
St. Cloud on a 
roan horse, with a 
great jingling of 
his horse’s bells 
and clacking of 
his short-handled 
whip. He stopped 
at the restaurant 
and called for a 
glass of white 
wine, and, rising 
in his stirrups, 
shouted gayly for 
Monsieur et Ma- 
dame  Grigoux. 
They appeared at 
the first-floor win- 


" dow, looking very 


happy, and he 

drank their health, 
and they his. I could see Gogo and Mim- 
sey in the crowd behind them, and mild- 
ly wondered again, as I had so often won- 
dered before, how I came to see it all 
from the outside—from another point of 
view than Gogo’s. 

Then the courier bowed gallantly, and 
said, ‘‘ Bonne chance!” and went trotting 
down the Grande Rue on his way to the 
Tuileries, and the wedding guests began 
to sing: they sang a song beginning, 

“Tl était un petit navire 
Qui n’avait jamais navigué....” 


I had quite forgotten it, and listened till 
the end, and thought it very pretty; and 
was interested in a dull, mechanical way 
at discovering that it must be the original 
of Thackeray’s famous ballad of ‘‘ Little 
Billee,” which I did not hear till many 
years after. ; 
When they came to the last verse, 
“Si cette histoire vous embéte 
Nous allons la recommencer,” 


I went on my way. 
walk in dream-land, perhaps, and dream 
hours are uncertain, and I would make 
the most of them, and look about me. 

I walked toward Ranelagh, a kind of 


This was my last 





casino, where they used to give balls and 
theatrical performances on Sunday and 
Thursday nights, and where afterward 
Rossini spent the latter years of his life; 
then it was pulled down, I am told, to 
make room for many smart little villas. 

In the meadow opposite M. Erard’s 
park, Saindou’s school-boys were playing 
rounders— ‘‘la balle au camp” — from 
which I concluded it was a Thursday af- 
ternoon, a half-holiday; if they had had 
clean shirts on (which they had not), it 
would have been Sunday, and the holiday 
a W hole one. 

| knew them all, and the two “ pions,” 
or ushers, M. Lartigue and ‘‘le petit Ca- 
zal,” but no longer cared for them, or 
found them amusing or interesting in the 
least. 

Opposite the Ranelagh a few old hack- 
ney-coachmen were pacifically killing 
time by a game of ‘* bouchon ”—knocking 
sous off a cork with other sous—great fat 
sous and double-sous, long gone out of 
fashion. It is a very good game, and I 
watched it for a while, and envied the 
long-dead players. 

Close by was a small wooden shed, or 
‘baraque,” prettily painted and glazed, 
and ornamented at the top with little tri- 
color flags; it belonged to a couple of old 
ladies, Mére Manette and Grand’mére Ma- 
nette—the two oldest women ever seen. 
They were very keen about business, and 
wouldn’t give credit for a centime—not 
even to English boys. They were said to 
be immensely rich and quite alone in the 
world. How very dead they must be 
now! I thought. And I gazed at them 
and wondered at their liveliness and the 
pleasure they took in living. They sold 
many things: nougat, pain d’épices, mir- 
litons, hoops, drums, noisy battledoors 
and shuttlecocks, and little ten-sou hand- 
mirrors, neatly bound in zine, that could 
open and shut. 

I looked at myself in one of these that 
was hanging outside; I was old and worn 
and gray, my face badly shaven, my hair 
almost white. I had never been old in a 
dream before. 

I walked through the gate in the forti- 
fications on to the outer talus (which was 
quite bare in those days), in the direction 
of the Mare d’Auteuil. The place seemed 
very deserted and dull for a Thursday. 
It was a sad and sober walk; my melan- 
choly was not to be berne—my heart was 
utterly broken, and“@my body so tired I 
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could scarcely drag myself along. Never 
before had I known in a dream what it 
was to be tired. 

I gazed at the famous fortifications in 
all their brand-new pinkness, the scaffold- 
ings barely removed — some of them still 
lying in the dry ditch between —and 
smiled to think how little these brick and 
granite walls would avail to keep the 
Germans out of Paris thirty years later 
(twenty years ago). I tried to throw a 
stone across a narrow part, and found I 
could no longer throw stones, so I sat 
down and rested. How thin my legs 
were! and how miserably clad—in old 
prison trousers, greasy, stained, and 
frayed, and ignobly kneed—and what 
boots! 

Never had I been shabby in a dream 
before. 

Why couldn’t I, once for all, walk 
round to the other side, and take a header 
‘*& la hussarde ” off those lofty bulwarks, 
and kill myself for good and all? Alas! 
I should only blur the dream, and per- 
haps even wake in my miserable strait- 
waistcoat. And I wanted to see the Mare 
once more, very badly. 

This set me thinking. I would fill my 
pockets with stones,and throw myself 
into the Mare d’Auteuil after I had taken 
a last good look at it,and around. Per- 
haps the shock of emotion, in my present 
state of weakness, might really kill me in 
my sleep. Who knows? it was worth 
trying, anyhow. 

I got up and dragged myself to the 
Mare. It was deserted but for one soli: 
tary female figure, soberly clad in black 
and gray, that sat motionless on the bench 
by the old willow. 

I walked slowly round in her direction, 
picking up stones and putting them into 
my pockets, and saw that she was gray- 
haired and middle-aged, with very dark 
eyebrows, and extremely tall, and that her 
magnificent eyes were following me. 

Then, as I drew nearer, she smiled and 
showed gleaming white teeth, and her 
eyes crinkled and nearly closed up as she 
did so. 

“Oh, my God!” Ishrieked ; ‘‘ it is Mary 
Seraskier!”’ 


I ran to her—I threw myself at her 
feet, and buwied my face in her Jap, and 
there I sobbed like a hysterical child, 
while she tried to soothe me as one soothes 
a child. 
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After a while I looked up into her face. 
It was old and worn and gray, and her 
hair nearly white, like mine. I had never 
seen her like that before; she had always 
been eight-and-twenty. But age oecame 
her well—she looked so benignly beauti- 
ful and calm and grand that I was awed 

and quick, chill waves went down my 
backbone. 

Her dress and bonnet were old and 
shabby; her gloves had been mended— 
old kid gloves with fur about the wrists. 
She drew them off,and took my hands 
and made me sit beside her, and looked 
at me for a while with all her might in 
silence. 

At length she said: ‘*Gogo mio, I know 
all you have been through by the touch 
of your hands. Does the touch of mine 
tell you nothing ?” 

It told me nothing but her huge love 
for me, which was all I cared for, and I 
said so. 

She sighed, and said: ‘‘I was afraid it 
would be like this. The old circuit is 
broken, and can't be restored—not yet!” 

We tried again hard; but it was use- 
less. 

She looked round and about and up at 
the tree-tops, every where; and then at me 
again, with great wistfulness, and shiver- 
ed, and finally began to speak, with hesi- 
tation at first, and in a manner foreign to 
her. But soon she became apparently 
herself, and found her old swift smile and 
laugh, her happy, slight shrugs and ges- 
tures, and quaint polyglot colloquialisms 
(which I omit,as I can’t always spell 
them), her homely, simple ways of speech, 
the winning and sympathetic modula- 
tions of her voice, its quick, humorous 
changes from grave to gay—all that made 
everything she said so suggestive of all 
she wanted to say besides. 

‘‘Gogo, 1 knew you would come. I 
wished it! How dreadfully you have 
suffered! How thin you are! It shocks 
me to see you! But that will not be any 
more; we are going to change all that. 

‘*Gogo, you have no idea how difficult it 
has been for me to come back, even fora 
few short hours, for I can’t hold on very 
long. It is like hanging on to the win- 
dow sill by one’s wrists. This time it is 
Hero swimming to Leander, or Juliet 


climbing up to Romeo. 
** Nobody has ever come back before. 
‘‘T am but a poor husk of my former 
self, put together at great pains for you 
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to know me by. I could not make m,\ 
self again what I have al ways been to you 
I had to be content with this, and so mus: 
you. These are the clothes I died jn 
But you knew me directly, dear Gogo 

**T have come a long way—such a lone 
way —to have an ‘abbocecamento’ wi; 
you. I[had so many thingstosay. Aj 
now we are both here, hand in hand as 
we used to be, I can’t even understand 
what they were, and if I could I couldn’ 
make you understand. But you wi 
know some day,and there is no hurry 
whatever. 

“Every thought you have had since | 
died I know already; your share of the 
circuit is unbroken at least. I know now 
why you picked up those stones and put 
them in your pockets. You must never 
think of that again—you never will. Px 
sides, it would be of no use, poor Gogo! 

Then she looked up at the sky and al] 
round her again, and smiled in her old 
happy manner, and rubbed her eyes with 
the backs of her hands, and seemed to 
settle herself for a good long talk—an 
‘‘abboccamento”™! 


Of all she said I can only give a few 
fragments—-whatever I can recall and un 
derstand when awake. Wherever I have 
forgotten I will put a line of little dots 
Only when I sleep and dream can I recal! 
and understand the rest. It seems all 
very simple then. lLloften say to myself, 
“T will fix it well in my mind, and put 
it into well-chosen words—her words 
and learn them by heart, and then wake 
cautiously and remember them, and write 
them all down in a book, so that they 
shall do for others all they have done for 
me, and turn doubt into happy certainty, 
and despair into patience and hope and 
high elation.” 

But the bell rings and I wake, and my 
memory plays me false. Nothing re 
mains but the knowledge that ail will | 
well for us ali, and of such a kind that 
those who do not sigh for the moon will 
be well content. 

Alas, this knowledge: I cannot impart 
it to others. Like many who have live: 
before me, I cannot prove—I can ons 
affirm .... 


‘How odd and old-fashioned it feels,” 
she began, ‘‘to have eyes and ears again. 
and all that—little open windows on to 
what is near us! They are very clumsy 
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ntrivances! I had already forgotten 


en. 
‘Look, there goes our old friend the 
iter-rat, under the bank—the old fat fa- 
ther—‘le bon gros pére’—as we used to 
callhim. He is only a little flat picture 
moving upside down in the opposite di- 
rection across the backs of our eyes, and 
the farther he goes the smaller he seems. 
A couple of hundred yards off we shouldn’t 
see him at all. 
outside of him, and that only on one 
side at a time; and yet he is full of im- 
ortant and wonderful things that have 
taken millions of years to make. And to 
see him at all we have to look straight at 
him—and then we can’t see what’s behind 
is or around—and if it was dark we 
couldn’t see anything whatever. 

‘Poor eyes! Little bags full of water, 

th a little magnifying-glass inside, and 
a nasturtium leaf behind —to catch the 
eht and feel it! 

‘A celebrated German oculist once 
told papa that if his instrument- maker 
vere to send him such an ill-made ma- 

ne as a human eye, he would send it 

ck and refuse to pay the bill. I can 
inderstand that now; and yet on earth 

ere should we be without eyes? And 
afterward where should we be if some of 
is hadn’t once had them on earth? 


As it is, we can see only 


‘‘Tean hear your dear voice, Gogo, with 


both ears. 


two?f 


Why two ears? Why only 
What you want, or think, or feel, 
you try to tell me in sounds that you have 
been taught—English, French. If I didn’t 
know English and French, it would be 
o good whatever. Language is a poor 
thing. You fill your lungs with wind 
and shake a little slit in your throat, 
ud make mouths, and that shakes the 
ir; and the air shakes a pair of little 
drums in my head—a very complicated 
arrangement, with lots of little bones be- 
hind—and my brain seizes your meaning 
inthe rough. What a roundabout way, 
and what a waste of time! 


‘And so with all the rest. We can’t 
even smell straight! A dog would laugh 
at us—not that even a dog knows much! 

‘And feeling! We can feel too hot or 
too cold, and it sometimes makes us ill, or 
even killsus. But we can’t feel the com- 
ing storm, or which is north and south, or 

here the new moon is, or the sun at mid- 


night, or the stars at noon, or even what 
o'clock it is by our own measurement. 
We cannot even find our way home blind- 
folded—not even a pigeon can do that, 
nora swallow, nor an owl! Only a mole, 
or a blind man, perhaps, feebly groping 
with a stick, if he has already been that 
way before. 

‘*And taste! It is well said there’s no 
accounting for it. 

‘* And then, to keep all this going, we 
have to eat, and drink, and sleep, and all 
the rest. What a burden! 


‘‘And you and I are the only mortals 
that I know of who ever found a way to 
each other's inner being by the touch of 
the hands. And then we had to go to 
sleep first. Our bodies were miles apart; 
not that that would have made any dif- 
ference, for we could never have done it 
waking—never; not if we had hugged 
each other to extinction! 


‘*Gogo, I cannot find any words to tell 
you how, for there are none in any lan- 
guage that J ever knew to tell it; but 
where I am it is all ear and eye and the 
rest in one, and there is, oh, how much 
more besides! Things a homing-pigeon 
has known, and an ant, and a mole, and 
a water-beetle, and an earthworm, and a 
leaf, and a root, and a magnet—even a 
lump of chalk, and more. One can see 
and smell and touch and taste a sound, as 
well as hear it, and vice versa. It is very 
simple, though it may not seem so to you 
now. 

‘*And the sounds! Ah, what sounds! 
The thick atmosphere of earth is no con- 
ductor for such as they, and earthly ear- 
drums no receiver. Sound is everything. 
Sound and light are one. 


‘* And what does it all mean ? 

‘‘T knew what it meant when I was 
there—part of it, at least—and shall know 
again in a few hours. But this poor old 
earth-brain of mine, which I have had to 
put on once more as an old woman puts 
on a nighteap, is like my eyes and ears. 
It can now understand only what is of the 
earth—what you can understand, Gogo, 
who are still of the earth. 
one forgets an ordinary dream, as one 
sometimes forgets the answer to a riddle, 
or the last verse of a song. It is on the 
tip of the tongue; but there it sticks, and 
won't come any further. 


I forget, as © 
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‘*Remember, it is only in your brain I 
am living now—your earthly brain, that 
has been my only home for so many 
happy years, as mine has been yours. 

‘* How we have nestled! 

‘*But this I know: one must have had 
them all once—brains, ears, eyes, and the 
‘Il faut avoir passe par 
la! or no after-existence for man or 


rest—on earth. 


beast would be possible, or even conceiva- 
ble. 

‘**One cannot teach a born deaf-mute 
how to understand a musical score, nor a 
born blind man how to feel color. To 
Beethoven, who had once heard with the 
ear, his deafness made no difference, nor 
their blindness to Homer and Milton. 

**Can you make out my little parable ? 


‘*Sound and light and heat, and elec- 
tricity and motion, and will and thought 
and remembrance, and love and hate and 
pity, and the will to be born and to live, 
and the longing of all things alive and 
dead to get near each other, or to fly apart 

and lots of other things besides! All 
that comes to the same—‘ C'est comme 
qui dirait bonnet blane et blane bonnet,’ 
as Monsieur le Major used to say. ‘C'est 
simple comme bonjour!’ 

‘* Where Iam, Gogo, I can hear the sun 
shining on the earth and making the 
flowers blow, and the birds sing, and the 
bells peal for birth and marriage and 
death—happy, happy death, if you only 
knew—‘c’est la clef des champs!’ 

‘‘Tt shines on moons and planets, and 
I can hear it, and hear the echo they give 
back again. The very stars are singing; 
rather a long way off! but it is well worth 
their while with such an audience as lies 
between us and them; and they can’t help 
es ss 

‘‘T can’t hear it here—not a bit—now 
that I’ve got my ears on; besides, the 
winds of the earth are too loud. ... 

‘‘Ah, that is music, if you like; but 
men and women are stone-deaf to it— 
their ears are in the way!... 

‘Those poor unseen flatfish that live in 
the darkness and mud at the bottom of 
deep seas can't catch the music men and 
women make upon the earth—such poor 


music as it is! But if ever so faint a 


murmur, borne on the wings and fins ofa 
sunbeam, reaches them for a few minutes 
at mid-day, and they have a speck of 
marrow in their spines to feel it, and no 


ears or eyes to come between, they are 
better off than any man, Gogo. Their 
dull existence is more blessed than his. 

“But alas for them, as yet! They 
haven't got the memory of the eye and 
ear, and without that no speck of spinal 
marrow will avail; they must be content 
to wait, like you... 

‘**The blind and deaf ? 

**Oh yes; la-bas, it is all right for th 
poor deaf-mutes and born-blind of thy 
earth; they can remember with the past 
eyes and ears of all the rest. Besides, it 
is no longer they. There is no they! 
That is only a detail. 


‘*You must try and realize that it is 
just as though all space between us and 
the sun and stars were full of little specks 
of spinal marrow, much too small to b 
seen in any microscope—smaller than 
anything in the world. All space is full 
of them, shoulder “to shoulder—almost as 
close as sardines in a box-—-and there is 
still room for more! Yet a single drop of 
water would hold them all, and not be the 
less transparent. They all remember 
having been alive on earth or elsewhere. 
in some form or other, and each knows 
all the others remember. I can only 
compare it to that. 

‘*Once all that space was full only of 
stones, rushing, whirling, meeting and 
crushing together, and melting and steam 
ing in the white heat of their own hurry 
But now there's a crop of something bet 
ter than stones, I can promise you! It 
goes on gathering, and being garnered 
and mingled and sifted and winnowed 
the precious, indestructible harvest of how 
many millions of years of life! 


‘“‘And this I know: the longer and 
more strenuously and completely one lives 
one’s life on earth, the better for all. It 
is the foundation of everything. Though 
if men could guess what is in store for 
them when they die, without also know 
ing that, they would not have the patience 
to live—they wouldn't wait! .For who 
would fardels bear? They would just, 
put stones in their pockets, as you did, 
and make for the nearest pond. 

‘They mustn't! 


‘* Nothing is lost—nothing! From the 
ineffable, high, fleeting thought a Shake 
speare can’t find words to express, to the 
slightest sensation of an earthworm—no 
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thing! Not a leaf’s feeling of the light, 
not a loadstone’s sense of the pole, not a 
single voleanic or electric thrill of the 
mother earth ! 

‘“All knowledge must begin on earth 

us. It is the most favored planet in 
this poor system of ours just now, and for 
a few short millions of years to come. 
[here are just a couple of others, perhaps 
but they are not of great conse- 

‘Tl y fait trop chaud—ou 


three 
quence, pas 
‘The sun, the father sun, ‘le bon gros 
pere,’ rains life on to the motherearth. <A 
poor little life it was at first, as you know 
erasses and moss, and little wriggling, 
transparent things—all stomach ; it is 
quite true! That is what we come from— 
Shakespeare, and you, and I! 


‘After each individual death the earth 
retains each individual clay to be used 
again and again; and, as far as I can see, 
it rains back each individual essence to 
the somewhere near it—like a 
precious waterdrop returned to the sea, 
where it mingles, after having been about 
and of the world, and 
learned the use of five small wits—and 
Yes, like that poor lit 
tle exiled wandering waterdrop in the 
pretty song your father used to sing, and 
which always manages to find its home at 


sun—or 


seen something 


remembering all! 


last 
“*Va passaggier’ in fiume, 
Va prigionier’ in fonte, 
Ma sempre ritorn’ al mar’.’ 


‘Or else it is as if little grains of salt 
were being showered into the Mare d’Au- 
teuil, to melt and mingle with the water 
and each other till the Mare d’ Auteuil it- 
self was as salt as salt can be. 

‘Not till that Mare d’Auteuil of the 
sun is saturated with the salt of the earth, 
of earthly life and knowledge, will the 
purpose be complete, and then old Mother 
Earth may well dry up into a cinder like 
the moon; its occupation will be gone, 
like hers—‘ adieu, panier, les vendanges 
sont faites!’ 

‘And as for the sun and its surround- 
ing ocean of life—ah! that is beyond me! 
but the sun will dry up too, and its ocean 
of life no doubt be drawn to other greater 
suns. For everything seems to go on 
more or less in the same way, only cres- 
cendo, everywhere and forever. 


‘You must understand that it is not a 
bit like an ocean, nor a bit like water- 
drops, or grains of salt, or specks of spinal 
marrow; but it is only by such poor met- 
aphors that I can give you a glimpse of 
what I mean, since you can no longer 
understand used to do on 
earthly things, by the mere touch of our 
hands. 


me, as you 


‘* Gogo, I am the only little waterdrop, 
the one grain of salt that has not yet been 
able to dissolve and melt away in that 
universal sea; I am the exception. 

‘Tt is as though a long invisible chain 
bound me still to the earth, and I were 
hung at the other end of it in a little trans- 
parent locket, a kind of cage, which lets 
me see and hear things all round, but 
keeps me from melting away. 

‘* And soon I found that this locket was 
made of that half of you that is still in 
me, so that I couldn't dissolve, because 
half of me wasn’t dead at all; for the 
chain linked me to that half of myself I 
had left in you, so that half of me actual- 
ly wasn’t there to be dissolved....I am 
getting rather mixed. 

‘But oh, my heart’s true love, how I 
hugged my chain, with you at the other 
end of it! 

‘“ With such pain and effort as you can- 
not conceive, I have crept along it back 
to you, like a spider on an endless thread 
of its own spinning. Such love as mine 
is stronger than death, indeed. 


**T have come to tell you that we are 
inseparable forever, you and I, one double 
speck of spinal marrow —‘ Philipschen !’ 
one little grain of salt, one drop. There 
is to be no parting for ws—I can see that; 
but such extraordinary luck seems _ re- 
served for you and me alone up to now; 
and it is all our own doing. 

**But not till you join me shall you 
and I be complete, and free to melt away 
in that universal ocean, and take our 
part, as One, in all that is'to be. 

‘*That moment—you must not hasten 
it by a moment. Time is nothing. I’m 
even beginning to believe there’s no such 
thing, there is so little difference, ‘]a- 
bas,’ between a year and aday. And as 
for space—dear me, an inch is as good as 
an ell! 

‘‘ Things cannot be measured like that. 

‘‘A midge’s life is as long as a man’s, 
for it has time to learn its business, and 
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do all the harm it can, and fight, and 
make love, and marry, and reproduce its 
kind, and grow disenchanted and bored 
and sick and content to die—all in a sum- 
mer afternoon. An average man can 
live to seventy years without doing much 
more. 

‘‘ And then there are tall midges, and 
clever and good-looking ones, and midges 
of great personal strength, who can fly a 
little faster and a little farther than the 
rest, and live an hour longer to drink a 
whole drop more of some other creature's 
blood, but it does not make a very great 
difference. 


‘‘No, time and space mean just the 
same as ‘ nothing.’ 

‘**But for you they mean much, as you 
have much todo. Our joint life must be 
revealed—that long, sweet life of make- 
believe, that has been so much more real 
than reality. Ah, where and what were 
time or space to us then? 


‘*And you must tell all we have found 
out, and how; the way must be shown to 
others with better brains and better train- 
ing than we had. The value to mankind 
—to mankind here and hereafter—may 
be incalculable. 

‘*For some day, when all is found out 
that can be found out on earth, and made 
the common property of all (or even be- 
fore that), the great man will perhaps 
arise and make the great guess that is to 
set us all free, here and hereafter. Who 
knows? 

‘I feel this splendid guesser will be 
some inspired musician of the future, as 
simple as a little child in all things but 
his knowledge of the power of sound; but 
even little children will have learned 
much in those days. He will want new 
notes, and find them—new notes between 
the black and white keys. He will go 
blind like Milton and Homer, and deaf 
like Beethoven, and then, all in the still- 
ness and the dark, all in the depths of his 
forlorn and lonely soul, he will make his 
best music, and out of the endless mazes 
of its counterpoint he will evolve a secret, 
as we did from the ‘ Chant du Triste Com- 
mensal,’ but it will be a greater secret 
than ours. Others will have been very 
near this hidden treasure, but he will 
happen right on it, and unearth it, and 
bring it to light. 


‘*T think I see him sitting at the key 
board, so familiar of old to the feel of his 
consummate fingers, painfully dictatine 
his score to some most patient and 
voted friend —mother, sister, daughter 
wife—that score that he will never see or 
hear. 

‘What astammerer! Not only bli: 
and deaf, but mad—mad in the world’s 
eyes, for fifty, a hundred, a thousand 
years. Time is nothing; but that secon 
will survive.... 

‘** He will die of it, of course; and whi 
he dies and comes to us there will be joy 
from here to Sirius, and beyond. 

“And one day they will find out o 
earth that he was only deaf and blind 
not mad at all. They will hear and w) 
derstand. 


‘For ‘as we sow we reap’; that is a 
true saying, and all the sowing is do 
here on earth, and the reaping beyond 
Man is a grub; his dead clay, as he lies 
coffined in his grave, is the left-off cocoon 
he has spun for himself during his eart} 
ly life, to burst open and soar from with 
all his memories about him, even his lost 
ones. Like the dragon-fly, the butterfly, 
the moth....and when they die it is t] 
same, and the same with a blade of grass 
We are all, ‘tous tant que nous sommes 
little bags of remembrance that never 
dies; that’s what we're for. But we can 
only bring with us to the common stoc 
what we've got. As Pére Francois us 
to say, ‘La plus belle fille au monde 1 
peut donner que ce qu’elle a.’ 


‘** Besides all this, 1 am your eart! 
wife, Gogo—your loving, faithful, d 
voted wife, and I wish it to be known. 


‘*And then at last, in the fulness of 
time-—a very few years—ah, then— 
‘*Once more shall Neuha lead her T: 


’ 


quil by the hand....’ | 


‘*Oh, Mary !” I cried, ‘‘shall we be 
transcendently happy again? . As happ) 
as we were—-happier even ?” 

‘* Ah, Gogo, is a man happier than a 
mouse, or a mouse than a turnip, or a | 
turnip than a lump of chalk? But what 
man would be a mouse or a turnip, what 


turnip would be a lump—of anything but 
itself? Are two people happier than on: 

You and I, yes; because we are one; bul ( 
whoelse? It is one andall. Happiness ( 
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is like time and space—we make and 
measure it ourselves; it is a fancy—as 

as little, as you please; just a thing 
of comparisons. 

‘‘T have forgotten all I know but this, 
which is for you and me: we are insepa- 
rable forever. Be sure we shall not want 
to go back again for a moment.” 

‘And is there no punishment or re 
ward 2» 

‘Oh, there again! Whatadetail! Is 

not enough for either punishment or 

vard that the secrets of all hearts shall 
revealed, and to all? Think of it. 


“There are battles to be fought and 
races to be won, but no longer against 
‘each other” And strength and swift- 
ness to win them, but no longer any 
strong and swift. There is weakness and 
cowardice, but no longer any cowards or 
weaklings. The good and the bad and 
the worst and the best—it is all mixed up. 
But the good comes to the top; the bad 
goes to the bottom—it is precipitated, as 
papa used to say. It is not an agreeable 
sediment, with its once useful cruelty at 
the lowest bottom of all—out of sight, out 
of mind—all but forgotten. ‘C'est déja 
le ciel.’ 


‘And the goal? The cause, the whith- 
er and why of it all? Ah! Gogo—as in- 
scrutable, as unthinkable as ever, till the 
great guesser comes! At least so it seems 
to me, speaking as a fool, out of the depths 
of my poor ignorance, for I am a new ar- 
rival, and a complete outsider, with my 
chain and locket, waiting for you. 

‘*T have only picked up a few grains of 
sand on the shore of that sea, a few little 
shells, and I can’t even show you what 
they are like. I see that it is no good 
even talking of it, alas! And I had prom- 
ised myself so much. Indeed it is mere 
waste of time, and every moment is pre- 
cious, and you will soon know all about 


it 
j 


Then she went on to speak of earthly 
things, and ask questions in her old prac- 
tical way. First of my bodily health, with 
the tenderest solicitude and the wisest ad 
vice—as amother toa son. She even in- 
sisted on listening to my heart, like a doc- 
tor. 

Then she spoke at great length of the 
charities in which she had been interest- 
ed, and gave me many directions which I 


was to write, as coming from myself, to 
certain people whose names and address- 
es she impressed upon me with great care. 

I have done as she wished, and most of 
these directions have been followed to the 
letter, with no little wonder on the world’s 
part (as the world well knows) that such 
sagacious and useful reforms should have 
originated with the inmate of a criminal 
lunatic asylum. 


At last the time came for us to part. 
She foresaw that I should have to wake 
in a few minutes, and said, rising: 

‘* And now, Gogo, the best beloved that 
ever was on earth, take me once more in 
your dear arms, and kiss me good-by for 
a little while—‘ auf wiedersehen.’ Come 
here to rest and think and remember when 
your body sleeps. My spirit will always 
be here with you. I may even be able to 
come back again myself—just this poor 
husk of me—hardly more to look at than 
a bundle of old clothes; but yet a world 
made up of love for you. Good-by, 
good-by, dearest and best. Time is no- 
thing, but I shall count the hours. Good- 
eh 

Even as she strained me to her breast I 
awoke. 


I awoke, and knew that the dread black 
shadow of melancholia had passed away 
from me like a hideous nightmare —like a 
long and horrible winter. My heart was 
full of the sunshine of spring—the glad- 
ness of awaking to a new life. 

I smiled at my night attendant, who 
stared back at me in astonishment, and 
exclaimed : 

‘* Why, sir, blest if you ain’t a new man 
altogether. There, now!” 

I wrung his hand, and thanked him for 
all his past patience, kindness, and for- 
bearance with such effusion that his eyes 
had tears in them. I had not spoken: for 
weeks, and he heard my voice for the first 
time. 

That day, also, without any preamble 
or explanation, I gave the doctor and the 
chaplain and the governor my word of 
honor that I would not attempt my life 
again, or any one else’s, and was believed 


and trusted on the spot; and they un- 


strapped me. 

I was never so touched in my life. 

In a week I recovered much of my 
strength; but I was an old man. That 
was a great change. 
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Most people age gradually and imper- 
ceptibly. To me old age had come of a 
sudden—in a night, as it were; but with 
it, and suddenly also, the resigned and 
cheerful acquiescence, the mild serenity, 
that are its compensation and more. 

My hope, my certainty to be one with 
Mary some day—that is my haven, my 
heaven—a consummation of completeness 
beyond which there is nothing to wish or 
Come what else may, that is 
safe, and that is all I care for. She was 
able to care for me, and for many other 
things besides, and I love her all the 
more for it; but I can only care for her. 

Sooner or later—a year—ten years; it 
does not matter much. I also am be- 
ginning to disbelieve in the existence of 
time. 

That waking was the gladdest in my 
life—gladder even than the waking in 
my condemned cell the morning after 
my sentence of death, when another 
black shadow passed away —that of the 
scaffold. 

Oh, Mary! What has she not done for 
me—what clouds has she not dispelled! 

When night came round again I made 
once more, step by step, the journey from 
the Porte de la Muette to the Mare d’Au- 
teuil, with everything the same—the gay 
wedding-feast, the blue and silver courier, 
the merry guests singing 


imagine. 


“Tl était un petit navire.” 


Nothing was altered, even to the dull 
gray weather. But, oh, the difference to 
me! 

I longed to play at ‘‘bouchon” with 
the hackney-coachmen, or at ‘‘la balle 
au camp” with my old school-fellows. 
I could have even waltzed with ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Lartigue” and “‘ le petit Cazal.” 

I looked in Mére Manette’s little mir- 
ror and saw my worn, gray, haggard, old 
face again, and liked it, and thought it 
quite good-looking. I sat down and 
rested by the fortifications as I had done 
the night before, for I was still tired, but 
with a most delicious fatigue; my very 
shabbiness was agreeable to me—‘ pau- 
vre, mais honnéte.” <A convict, a mad- 
man, but a prince among men—-still the 
beloved of Mary! 

And when at last I reached the spot I 
had always loved the best on earth ever 
since I first saw it as a child, I fell on my 
knees and wept for sheer excess of joy. 
It was mine indeed; it belonged to me 


as no land or water had ever belonged to 
any man before. Mary was not there, of 
course; I did not expect her. 

But, strange and incomprehensible 
it seems, she had forgotten her gloves 
she had left them behind her. One was 
on the bench, one was on the ground 
poor old gloves that had been mended. 
with the well-known shape of her dear 
hands in them; every fold and crease pri 
served as in a mould—the very cast of he 
finger-nails; and the scent of sandal-wood 
she and her mother had so loved. 

[ laid them side by side, palms upward, 
on the bench where we had sat the night 
before. No dream-wind has blown then 
away; no dream-thief has stolen them: 
there they lie still, and will lie till the 
great change comes over me, and I am 
one with thei? owner. 


I am there every night—in the lovely 
spring or autumn sunshine—meditating, 
remembering, taking notes—dream-notes 
to be learned by heart, and used next day 
for a real purpose. 

I walk round and round, or sit on 
benches, or lie in the grass by the brintr, 
and smoke cigarettes without end, and 
watch the old amphibious life I found so 
charming half a century ago, and find it 
charming still. 

Sometimes I dive into the forest (whi 
has now been razed to the ground. Ever 
since 1870 there is an open space all round 
the Mare d’Auteuil. I had seen it since 
then in a dream with Mary, who went to 
Paris after the war, and made pilgrimages 
by day to all the places so dear to our 
hearts, and so changed; and again, when 
the night came, with me for a fellow-pil 
grim. It was a sad disenchantment for 
us both). 

My Mare d’Auteuil, where I spend so 
many hours, is the Mare d’Auteuil of 
Louis Philippe, unchangeable except for 
such slight changes as will occur, now 
and then, between the years 1839 and 
1846: a broken bench mended, a new bar 
rier put up by the high-road, a small wood 
en dike where the brink is giving way. 

And the thicket beside and behind it is 
dark and dense for miles, with many tall 
trees, and a rich, tangled undergrowth. 

There is a giant oak which it is difficult 
to find in that labyrinth (it now stands, “] 
for the world, alone in the open, an orna- 
ment to the Auteuil race-course). _ I have 


often climbed it as a boy, with Mimsey 
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d the rest; I cannot climb it now, but 
ove to lie on the grass in its shade, 
id dream in my dream there, shut in 
all sides by fragrant, impenetrable 
erdure, with birds and bees and but 
erflies and dragon-flies and strange 
eetles and little field-mice with bright 
eves, and lithe spotted snakes and live 
brown squirrels and beautiful green 
zards for my company. Now and 
then a gentle roebuck comes and feeds 
close by me without fear, and the mole 
throws up his little mound of earth and 
takes an airing. 
It is a very charming solitude. 
It amuses me to think by day, when 
‘oad awake in my sad English prison, 
and among my crazy peers, how this 
nightly umbrageous French solitude of 
mine, SO many miles and years away, 


LV 


is now but a common, bare, wide, 
grassy plain, overlooked by a gaudy, 
beflagged grand stand. It is Sunday, 
let us say—and for all I know a great 
race may be going on—all Paris is 
there, rich and poor. Little red-legged 
soldiers, big blue-legged gendarmes, 
keep the course clear; the sun slrines, 
the tricolor waves, the gay, familiar 
language makes the summer breeze 
musical. I dare say it is all very 
bright and animated, but the whole 
lace rings with the vulgar din of the 
ok-makers, and the air is full of dust 
and foul with the scent of rank tobacco, 
the reek of struggling French humanity; 
and the Eiffel Tower looks down upon it 
all from the sky over Paris (so, at least, I 
um told) like a skeleton at a feast. 

Then twilight comes, and the crowds 
have departed ; on foot, on horseback, on 
bieyeles and tricycles, in every kind of 
vehicle; many by tlie ‘‘chemin de fer de 
ceinture,” the Auteuil station of which is 
close by....all is quiet and bare and 
d ill. 

Then down drops the silent night like 
a curtain, and beneath its friendly cover 
the strange transformation effects itself 
quickly, and all is made ready for me. 
The grand stand evaporates, the railway 
station melts into thin air; there is no 
more Eiffel Tower with its electric light! 
The sweet forest of fifty years ago rises 
suddenly out of the ground, and all the 
wild live things that once lived in it wake 
to their merry life again. 

A quiet deep old pond in a French for- 
est, hallowed by such memories! What 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 498.—82 
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cav be more enchanting? Oh, soft and 
sweet nostalgia, so soon to be relieved! 

Up springs the mellow sun, the light of 
other days, to its appointed place in the 
heavens—zenith, or east or west, according 
to order. <A light wind blows from the 
south—everything is properly disinfected, 
and made warm and bright and comfort- 
able—and Jo! old Peter Ibbetson appears 
upon the scene, absolute monarch of all 
he surveys for the next eight hours—one 
whose right there are literally none to 
dispute. 

I do not encourage noisy gatherings 
there as a rule, nor by the pond; I like to 
keep the sweet place pretty much to my- 
self; there is no selfishness in this, for I 
am really depriving nobody. Whoever 
comes there, comes there nearly fifty years 
ago and doesn’t know it; they must have 
all died long since. 

Sometimes it is a ‘‘garde champétre” 
in Louis Philippe’s blue and silver, with 
his black pipe, his gaiters, his old flint 
gun, and his embroidered game-bag. He 
does well in the landscape. 

Sometimes it is a pair of lovers, if they 
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are good-looking and well-behaved, or else 
the boys from Saindou’s school to play fly 
the garter—‘‘ la raie.” 

Sometimes it is Monsieur le Curé, peace- 
fully conning his ‘‘ Hours,” as with slow 
and thoughtful step he paces round and 
round. I can now read his calm, benevo- 
lent face by the light of half a century’s 
experience of life, and have learned to love 
that still, black, meditative aspect which I 
found so antipathetic as a small boy—he 
is no burner alive of little heretics! This 
world is big enough for us both—and so is 
the world to come! 

Sometimes even a couple of Prender- 
gasts are admitted, or even three; they 
are not so bad, after all; they have the 
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“IT AM THERE EVERY NIGHT.” 


qualities of their faults,although you might 
not think it. 

But very often the old beloved shades 
arrive with their fishing-nets, and their 
high spirits, and their ringing Anglo- 
French—Charlie, and Alfred, and Madge, 
and the rest, and the grinning, barking, 
gyrating Médor, who dives after stones. 

Oh, how it does my heart good to see 
and hear them! 

They make me feel like a grandfather. 
Even Monsieur le Major is younger than 
I—his mustache less white than mine. 
He comes only to my chin; but I look up 
to him still, and love and revere him as 
when I was a little child. 

And Dr. Seraskier! I place myself be- 
tween him and what he is looking at, so 
that he seems to be looking straight at 
me, but with a far-away look in his eyes, 
as is only natural. Presently something 
amuses him, and he smiles, and his eyes 
crinkle up as his daughter's used to do 
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when she was a woman, and his majestic 
face becomes as that of an angel, like hers, 

‘*L’ange du sourire!” 

And my gay, light-hearted father, wit), 
his vivacity and rollicking laugh and eter 
nal good humor! He is just like a boy to 
me now, le beau Pasquier! He has got a 
new sling of his own invention; he pulls 
it out of his pocket, and slings stones high 
over the tree-tops and far away out of 
sight—to the joy of himself and every 
body else—and does not trouble much as 
to where they will fall. 

My mother is young enough now to be 
my daughter; it isas a daughter, a sweet, 
kind, lovely daughter, that I love her now 
—a happily married daughter with a tall, 

handsome _hus- 
band who yodles 
and slings stones, 
and who has pre- 
sented me with a 
grandson—‘'‘beau 
comme le jour” 
for whatever Pe- 
ter Ibbetson may 
have been in his 
time, there is no 
gainsaying the 
singular comeli- 
ness of little Gogo 
Pasquier. 
And Mimsey is 
justa child angel! 
Monsieur le Major 
is infallible. 
‘Elle a toutes les intelligences de la 
téte et du coeur! Vous verrez un jour 
quand ca ira mieux; vous verrez!” 

That day has long come and gone; it is 
easy to see all that now—to have the eyes 
of Monsieur le Major. 

Ah, poor little Mimsey, with her cropped 
head, and her pale face, and long, thin 
arms and legs, and grave, kind, luminous 
eyes, that have not yet learned to smile: 
What she is to me!!/! 

And Madame Seraskier, in all the youth- 
ful bloom and splendor of her sacred 
beauty! A chosen lily among women— 
the mother of Mary! 

She sits on the old bench by the wil 
low,close to her daughter's gloves. Some- 
times (a trivial detail!) she actually seems 
to sit upon them, to my momentary dis 
tress; but when she goes away, there they 
are still, not flattened a bit—the precious 
mould of those generous hands to which | 
owe everything here and hereafter. 
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I have not been again to my old home 
| dread the sight of theavenue. I cannot 
face ‘‘ Parva sed Apta.” 


But I have seen Mary again —seven 


times. 

And every time she comes she brings a 
book with her, gilt-edged and bound in 
green morocco like the Byron we read 
when we were children, or in red moroc- 
co like the Elegant Extracts out of which 
we used to translate Gray’s ‘* Elegy,” and 
the ‘‘Battle of Hohenlinden,” and Cun- 
ningham’s ‘‘ Pastorals,” into French. 

Such is her fancy! 

But inside these books are very differ- 
ent. They are printed in cipher, and in 
a language I can understand only in my 
dream. Nothing that I, or any one else, 
has ever read in any living book can ap- 
proach, for interest and importance, what 
[readin these. There are seven of them. 

I say to myself when I read them: it is 
perhaps well that I shall not remember 
this when I wake, after all! 

For I might be indisecreet and injudi- 
cious, and either say too much or not 
enough; and the world might come to 
a- standstill, all through me. For who 
would fardels bear, as Mary said! No! 
The world must be content to wait for the 
great guesser ! 

Thus my lips are sealed. 

All I know is this: that all will be well 
for us all, and of such a kind that all 
who do not sigh for the moon will be well 
content. 


In such wise have I striven, with the 
best of my ability, to give some account 
of my two lives and Mary’s. We have 
lived three lives between us—three lives 
in one! 

It has been a happy task, however poor- 
ly performed, and all the conditions of 
its performance have been singularly 
happy also. 

A cell in a criminal lunatic asylum! 
That does not sound like a bower in the 
Elysian Fields! It is, and has been for me. 

Besides the sun that lights and warms 
my inner life, I have been treated with a 
kindness and sympathy and consideration 
by everybody here, from the governor 
downward, that fills me with unspeaka- 
ble gratitude. 

Most especially do i feel grateful to my 
good friends, the doctor, the chaplain, and 
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“THIS WORLD IS BIG ENOUGH FOR US BOTH.” 


the priest—best and kindest of men—each 
of whom has made up his mind about 
everything in heaven and earth and be- 
low, and each in a contrary sense to the 
two others! 

There is but one thing they are neither 
of them quite cocksure about, and that is 
whether I am mad or sane. 

And there is one thing—the only one 
on which they are agreed, namely, that, 
mad or sane, I am a great undiscovered 
genius! 

My little sketches, plain or colored, fill 
them with admiration and ecstasy. Such 
boldness and facility of execution, such an 
overwhelming fertility in the choice of 
subjects, such singular realism in the con- 
ception and rendering of past scenes, his- 
torical and otherwise, such astounding 
knowledge of architecture, character, cos- 
tume, and what not, such local color—it 
is all as if I had really been there to see! 

I have the greatest difficulty in keeping 
my fame from spreading beyond the walls 


of the asylum. My modesty is as great - 


us my talent! 

No, I do not wish this great genius to 
be discovered just yet. It must all go to 
help and illustrate and adorn the work of 
a much greater genius, from which it has 
drawn every inspiration it ever had. 


an a 
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It is a splendid and delightful task I 
have before me: to unravel and.translate 
and put in order these voluminous and 
hastily penned reminiscences of Mary’s, 
all of them written in the cipher we in- 
vented together in our dream—a very 
transparent cipher when once you have 
got the key! 

It will take five years at least, and I 
think that, without presumption, I can 
count on that, strong and active as I 
feel, and still so far from the age of the 
Psalmist. 

First of all, I intend 


[Editor's Note.—Here ends my poor 
memoir. He found dead 
from effusion of blood on the brain, with 
his pen still in his hand, and his head 
bowed down on his unfinished manu- 
script, on the margin of which he had just 


cousin's was 
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sketched a small boy wheeling a toy 
wheelbarrow full of stones from one open 
door to another. One door is labelled 
‘* Passé,” the other ‘*‘ Avenir.” 

I arrived in England, after a long life 
spent abroad, at the time his death oc 
curred, but too late to see him alive. I 
heard much about him and his latter 
days. All those whose duties brought 
them into contact with him seemed to 
have regarded him with a respect that 
bordered on veneration. 

I had the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing him in his coffin. I had not seen 
him since he was twelve years old. 

As he lay in his still length and breadth, 
he appeared gigantic—the most magnifi- 
cent human being I had ever beheld, and 
the splendor of his dead face will haunt 
my memory till I die. 

MADGE PLUNKETT. | 


THE END. 


DAN DUNN’S OUTFIT. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


T Revelstoke, three hundred and 
LX. eighty miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
in British Columbia, a small white steam- 
boat, built on the spot, and exposing a 
single great paddle-wheel at her stern, was 
waiting to make another of her still few 
trips through a wilderness that, but for 
her presence, would be as completely 
primitive as almost any in North Amer- 
ica. Her route lay down the Columbia 
River a distance of about one hundred 
and thirty miles, to a point called Sproat’s 
Landing, where some rapids interrupt 
navigation. The main load upon the 
steamer’s deck was of steel rails for a rail- 
road that was building into a new mining 
region in what is called the Kootenay Dis- 
trict, just north of our Washington and 
Idaho. The sister range to the Rockies, 
called the Selkirks, was to be crossed by 
the new highway, which would then con- 
nect the valley of the Columbia with the 


Kootenay River. 


There was a tempta- 
tion beyond the mere chance to join the 
first throng that pushed open a gateway 
and began the breaking of a trail in a 


brand-new country. There was to be 
witnessed the propulsion of civilization 
beyond old confines by steam-power, and 
this required railroad building in the 
Rockies, where that science finds its most 
formidable problems. And around and 
through all that was being done pressed 
a new population, made up of many of 
the elements that produced our old-time 
border life, and gave birth to some of 
the most picturesque and exciting chap- 
ters in American history. 

It should be understood that British 
Columbia has been but partially explored, 
and that here in its very heart only the 
watercourses have been travelled, and 
there was neither a settlement nor a house 
along the Columbia in that great reach of 
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s valley between our border and the 
‘anadian Pacific Railway except at the 
landing at which this boat stopped. 

Over all the varying scene, as the boat 
ploughed along, hung a mighty silence; 
for almost the only life on the deep wood- 
ed sides of the mountains was that of 
stealthy game. At only two points were 
any human beings lodged, and these were 
wood-choppers who supplied the fuel for 
the steamer—a Chinaman in one place,and 
two or three white men farther on. In 
this part of its magnificent valley the Co- 
lumbia broadens im two long loops, called 
the Arrow Lakes, each more than two 
miles wide and twenty to thirty miles in 
length. Their prodigious towering walls 
are densely wooded, and in places are 
snow-capped in midsummer. The forest 
growth is primeval, and its own luxuri- 
ance crowds it beyond the edge of the 
grand stream in the fretwork of fallen 
trunks and bushes, whose roots are bedded 
in the soft mass of centuries of forest 
débris. 

Early in the journey the clerk of the 
steamer told me that wild animals were 
frequently seen crossing the river ahead 
of the vessel; bear, he said, and deer and 
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elk and porcupine. When I left him to go 
to my state-room and dress for the rough 
journey ahead of me, he came to my door, 
calling in excited tones for me to come out 
on the deck. ‘‘There’sa big bear ahead!” 
he cried, and as he spoke I saw the black 
head of the animal cleaving the quiet wa- 
ter close to the nearer shore. Presently 
3ruin’s feet touched the bottom, and he 

bounded into the bush and disappeared. 
The scenery was superb all the day, 
but at sundown nature began to revel in 
a series of the most splendid and spectac- 
ular effects. .For an hour a haze had 
clothed the more distant mountains as 
with a transparent veil, rendering the 
view dream-like and soft beyond descrip- 
tion. But as the sun sank to the summit 
of the uplifted horizon, it began to lavish 
the most intense colors upon all the ob- 
jects in view. The snowy peaks turned 
to gaudy prisms as of crystal, the wooded 
summits became empurpled, the nearer 
hills turned a deep green, and the tran- 
quil lake assumed a bright pea-color. 
Above all else, the sky was gorgeous. 
Around its western edge it took on a rose- 
red blush that blended at the zenith with 
a deep blue, in which were floating little 
clouds of amber and of flame-lit 

pearl. 

A moonless night soon closed 
around the boat, and in the morn- 
ing we were at Sproat’s Landing, 
a place two months old. The vil- 
lage consisted of a tiny clutter of 
frame houses and tents perched on 
the edge of the steep bank of the 
Columbia. One building was the 
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“YOU'RE SETTING YOUR NERVES TO 


office and storehouse of the projected 
railroad, two others were general trading 
stores, one was the hotel, and the other 
habitations were mainly tents. 

I firmly believe there never was a ho- 
tel like the hostelry there. In a general 
way its design was an adaptation of the 
plan of a hen-coop. Possibly a box made 
of gridirons suggests more clearly the 
principle of its construction. It was two 
stories high, and contained about a baker's 
dozen of rooms, the main one being the 
bar-room, of course. After the frame- 
work had been finished, there was perhaps 
half enough ‘‘slab” lumber to sheathe 
the outside of the house, and this had 
been made to serve for exterior and inte- 
rior walls, and the floors and ceilings be- 
sides. The consequence was that a flock 
of gigantic canaries might have been kept 


in it with propriety, but as a place of 
abode for human beings it compared 
closely with the Brooklyn Bridge. 

There was a barber pole in 

front of the house, set up by a 

‘**prospector”’ who had run 

out of funds (and ey 

erything else except 

hope), and who, like 

all his kind, had 

stopped to ‘ make 

a few dollars” 

wherewith to out 

fit again and con 

tinue his search for 

gold. He noted the 

local need of a bar- 

ber, and instantly 

became one by pur- 

chasing a razor on 

credit, and painting 

a pole while waiting 

forcustom. He was 

a jocular fellow—a 

born New-Yorker, 
by-the-way. 

‘*Don’t shave me 
close,” said I. 

‘**Close?” he re 
peated. ‘* You'll be 
the luckiest victim 
I’ve slashed yet if I 
get off any of your 
beard at all. How's 
the razor ?” 

* All right.” 

** Qh no, it ain't,” 
said he; ‘‘ you're 
setting your nerves 

to stand it, so’s not to be called a tender- 
foot. I’mno barber. I expected to ‘tend 
bar when I bumped up agin this place. 
If you could see the blood streaming 
down your face you'd faint.” 

In spite of his self-depreciation, he per- 
formed as artistic and painless an opera- 
tion as I ever sat through. 

In Sproat’s Landing we saw the nucleus 
of a railroad terminal point. The queer 
hotel was but little more peculiar than 
many of the people who gathered on the 
single street on pay-day to spend their 
hard-earned money upon a great deal of 
illicit whiskey and a few rude necessaries 
from the limited stock on sale in the stores. 
There never had been any grave disorder 
there, yet the floating population was as 
motley a collection of the riffraff of the 
border as one could well imagine, and 
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there was only one policeman to enforce 
.e law in a territory the size of Rhode 
island. He was quite as remarkable in 
\is way as any other development of that 
embrvotie civilization. His name 
Jack Kirkup, and all who knew him spoke 
of him as being physically the most su- 
perb example of manhood in the Domin- 
ion. Six feet and three inches in height, 
with the chest, neck, and limbs of a giant, 
his three hundred pounds of weight were 
so exactly his complement as to give him 
the symmetry of an Apollo. He was 
good-looking, with the beauty of a round- 
faced, good-natured boy, and his thick 
hair fell in a cluster of ringlets over his 
forehead and upon his neck. No knight 
of Arthur's circle can have been more 
picturesque a figure in the forest than this 
“Jack.” He was as neat as a dandy. 
He wore high boots and corduroy knick- 
erbockers, a flannel shirt and a sack-coat, 
and rode his big bay horse with the ease 
and grace of a Skobeleff. He smoked 
like a fire of green brush, but had never 
tasted liquor in his 
life. In a dozen 
years he had slept 
more frequently in 
the open air, upon 
pebble beds or in 
trenches in the 
than upon 
ordinary bedding, 
and he exhibited, 
in his graceful 
movements, his 
sparkling eyes and 
ruddy cheeks, his 
massive frame and 
his imperturbable 
good nature, a de- 
gree of health and 
vigor that would 
insolent to 
the average New- 
Yorker. Now that 
the railroad was 
building, he kept 
ever on the trail, 
along what was 
called ‘‘the right 
of way” — going 
from camp to 
camp to “jump” 
whiskey peddlers 
and gamblers and 
to quell disorder— 
except on pay-day, 
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once a month, when he staid at Sproat’s 
Landing. 

The echoes of his fearless behavior and 
lively adventures rang in every gathering. 
The general tenor of the stories was to the 
effect that he usually gave one warning 
to evil-doers, and if they did not heed 
that he ‘‘cleaned them out.” He carried 
a revolver, but never had used it. Even 
when the most notorious gambler on our 
border had crossed over into ‘‘ Jack’s” 
bailiwick the policeman depended upon his 
fists. He had met the gambler and had 
‘advised ’’ him to take the cars next day. 
The gambler, in reply, had suggested that 
both would get along more quietly if each 
minded his own affairs, whereupon Kirk- 
up had said, ‘‘ You hear me: take the 
cars out of here to-morrow.” The little 
community (it was Donald, B. C., a very 
rough place at the time) held its breath- 
ing for twenty-four hours, and at the ap- 
proach of train-time was on tiptoe with 
strained anxiety. At twenty minutes be- 
fore the hour the policeman, amiable and 
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easy-going as ever in appearance, began a 
tour of the houses. It was in a tavern 
that he found the gambler. 

‘*You must take the train,” said he. 

“You can’t make me,” replied the 
gambler. 

There were no more words. In two 
minutes the giant was carrying the limp 
body of the ruffian to a wagon, in which 
he drove him to the jail. There he 
washed the blood off the gambler’s face 
and tidied his collar and scarf. From 
there the couple walked to the cars, where 
they parted amicably. 

‘* I had to be a little rough,” said Kirk- 
up to the loungers at the station, ‘ be- 
cause he was armed like a pin-cushion, 
and I didn’t want to have to kill him.” 

We made the journey from Sproat’s 
Landing to the Kootenay River upon a 
sorry quartet of pack-horses that were 
at other times employed to carry provi- 
sions and material to the construction 
camps. They were of the kind of horses 
known all over the West as ‘* coyooses,” 
because of a humorous fancy begotten of 
their wildness, and suggesting that they 
are only part horses and part coyotes. 
But all the wildness and the characteristic 
‘bucking ” had long since been ‘‘ packed” 
out of these poor creatures, and they 
needed the whip frequently to urge them 
upon a slow progress. Kirkup was go- 
ing his rounds, and accompanied us on 
our journey of less than twenty miles to 
the Kootenay River. On the way one 
saw every stage in the construction of a 
railway. The processof development was 
reversed as we travelled, because the work 
had been pushed well along where we 
started, and was but at its commencement 
where we ended our trip. At the Land- 
ing, half a mile or more of the railroad 
had been completed, even to the addition 
of a locomotive and two gondola cars. 
Beyond the little strip of rails was a long 
reach of graded road-bed, and so the prog- 
ress of the work dwindled, until at last 
there was little more than the trail-cutters’ 
path to mark what had been determined 
as the ‘‘ right of way.” 

For the sake of clearness, I will first ex- 
plain the steps that are taken at the out- 
set in building a railroad, rather than tell 
what parts of the undertaking we came 
upon in passing over the various ‘‘ con- 
tracts” that were being worked in what 
appeared a confusing and hap-hazard dis- 
order. I have mentioned that one of the 


houses at the landing was the railroad 
company’s storehouse, and that near by 
were the tents of the surveyors or civ! 
engineers. The road was to be a branch 
of the Canadian Pacific system, and these 
engineers were the first men sent into the 
country, with instructions to survey a 
line to the new mining region, into which 
men were pouring from the older parts of 
Canada and from our country. It was 
understood by them that they were to hit 
upon the most direct and at the same 
time the least expensive route for the rail- 
road to take. They went to the scene of 
their labors by canoes, and carried tents, 
blankets, instruments, and what they 
called their ‘‘ grub stakes,” which is to say, 
their food. Then they travelled over the 
ground between their two terminal points, 
and back by another route, and back 
again by still another route, and so back 
and forth perhaps four and possibly six 
times. In that way alone were they en- 
abled to select the line which offered the 
shortest length and the least obstacles in 
number and degree for the workmen who 
were to come after them. 

At Sproat’s Landing I met an engineer, 
Mr. B. C. Stewart, who is famous in his 
profession as the most tireless and intrepid 
exponent of its difficulties in the Domin- 
ion. The young men account it a mis- 
fortune to be detailed to go on one of his 
journeys with him. It is his custom to 
start out with a blanket, some bacon and 
meal, and a coffee-pot, and to be gone for 
weeks, andevenformonths. There scarce- 
ly can have been a hardier Scotchman, 
one of more simple tastes and require- 
ments, or one possessing in any higher 
degree the quality called endurance. He 
has spent years in the mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia, finding and exploring the 
various passes, the most direct and feasible 
routes to and from them, the valleys be 
tween the ranges, and the characteristics 
of each section of the country. In a vast 
country that has not otherwise been one- 
third explored he has made himself fa- 
miliar with the full southern -half. He 
has not known what it was to enjoy a 
home, nor has he seer an apple growing 
upon a tree in many years. During his 
long and close-succeeding trips he has 
run the whole gamut of the adventures 
incident to the lives of hunters or explor- 
ers, suffering hunger, exposure, peril from 
wild beasts, and all the hair-breadth es 
capes from frost and storm and flood that 
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ENGINEER ON THE PRELIMINARY 


Nature unvanquished visits upon those 


who first brave her depths. Such is the 
work and such are the men that figure 
in the foremost preliminaries to railroad 
building. 

Whoever has left the beaten path of 
travel or gone beyond a well-settled re- 
gion can form a more or less just esti- 
mate of that which one of these profes- 
sional pioneers encounters in prospecting 
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fora railroad. I had several ‘‘ tastes,” as 
the Irish express it, of that very Koote- 
nay Valley. I can say conscientiously 
that I never was in a wilder region. In 
going only a few yards from the railroad 
‘right of way” the difficulties of an ex- 
perienced pedestrianism like my own in- 
stantly became tremendous. There was 
a particularly choice spot for fishing at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from 
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Dan Dunn’s outfit, and I travelled the 
road to it half a dozen times. Bunyan 
would have strengthened the Pilgrim’s 
Progress had he known of such conditions 
with which to surround his hero. Between 
rocks the size of a city mansion and un- 
steady bowlders no larger than a man’s 
head the ground was all but covered. 
Among this wreckage trees grew in wild 
abundance, and countless trunks of dead 
ones lay rotting 
between them. 
A jungle as 
dense as any I 
ever saw was 






FALLING MONARCHS. 


formed of soft-wood saplings and bushes, 
so that it was next to impossible to move a 
yard in any direction. It was out of the 
question for any one to see three yards 
ahead, and there was often no telling when 
a foot was put down whether it was going 
through a rotten trunk or upon a spin- 
ning bowlder, or whether the black shad- 
ows here and there were a foot deep or 
were the mouths of fissures that reached 
to China. I fished too long one night, 


and was obliged to make that journey 
after dark. After ten minutes crowded 
with falls and false steps, the task seemed 
so hopelessly impossible that I could ea 
sily have been induced to turn back and 
risk a night on the rocks at the edge of 
the tide. 

It was after a thorough knowledge of 
the natural conditions which the railroad 
men were overcoming that the gradual 
steps of their progress became most inter 
esting. The first men to follow the engi 
neers, after the specifications have been 
drawn up and the contracts signed, are 
‘the right-of-way men.” These are part 
ly trail-makers and partly 
laborers at the heavier 
work of actually clearing 
the wilderness for the road 
bed. The trail-cutters are 
guided by the long line of 
stakes with which the en 
gineers have marked the 
course the road is to take. 
The trail-men are sent out 
to cut what in general par- 
lance would be called a 
path, over which supplies 
are to be thereafter carried 
to the workmen’s camps. 
The path they cut must 
therefore be sufficiently 
wide for the passage along 
it of a mule and his load. 
Asa mule’s load will some- 
times consist of the frame- 
work of a kitchen range, 
or the end boards of a 
bedstead, a five-foot swath 
through the forest is a trail 
of serviceable width. The 
trail-cutters fell the trees 
to right and left, and drag 
the fallen trunks out of 
the path as they go along, 
travelling and working be- 
tween a mile and two miles 
each day,and moving their 
tents and provisions on pack-horses as 
they advance. They keep reasonably 
close to the projected line of the rail 
way, but the path they cut is apt to be a 
winding one that avoids the larger rocks 
and the smaller ravines. Great distor- 
tions, such as hills or gullies, which the 
railroad must pass through or over, the 
trail men pay no heed to; neither do the 
pack -horses, whose tastes are not con- 
sulted, and who can cling to a rock at al- 
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most any angle, like flies of larger growth. 
This trail, when finished, leads from the 
company’s storehouse all along the line, 
and from that storehouse, on the backs 
of the pack-animals, come all the food 
and tools and clothing, powder, dyna- 
mite, tents, and living utensils, to be used 
by the workmen, their bosses, and the en- 
gineers. 

Slowly, behind the trail-cutters, follow 
the “right-of-way” men. These are axe- 
men also. All that they do is to cut the 
trees down and drag them out of the way. 

It is when the axemen have cleared tle 
right of way that the first view of the 
railroad in embryo is obtainable. And 
very queer it looks. It is a wide avenue 
through the forest, to be sure, yet it is lit- 
tle like any forest drive that we are ac- 
customed to in the realms of civilization. 

Every succeeding stage of the work 
leads toward the production of an even 
and level thoroughfare, without protuber- 
ance or depression, and in the course of 
our ride to Dan Dunn's camp on the 
Kootenay we saw the rapidly developing 
railroad in each phase of its evolution 
from the rough surface of the wilderness. 
Now we would come upon a long reach 
of finished road-bed on comparatively lev- 
el ground all ready for the rails, with car- 
penters at work in little gullies which 
they were spanning with timber trestles. 
Next we would see a battalion of men 
and dump carts cutting into a hill of dirt 
and carting its substance to a neighbor- 
ing valley, wherein they were slowly 
heaping a long and symmetrical wall of 
earthwork, with sloping sides and level 
top, to bridge the gap between hill and 
hill. Again, we came upon places where 
men ran toward us shouting .that a 
‘blast’ was to be fired. Here was what 
was called ‘‘ rockwork,” where some 
granite rib of a mountain or huge rocky 
knoll was being blown to flinders with 
dynamite. 

And so, through all these scenes upon 
the pack trail, we came at last to a white 
camp of tents hidden in the lush greenery 
of a luxuriant forest, and nestling beside 
a rushing mountain torrent of green wa- 
ter flecked with the foam from an eternal 
battle with a myriad of sunken rocks. It 
was Dunn's headquarters—the construc- 
tion camp. Evening was falling, and 
the men were clambering down the hill- 
side trails from their work. There was 
no order in the disposition of the tents, 
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nor had the forest been prepared for them. 
Their white sides rose here and there 
wherever there was a space between the 
trees, as if so many great white moths 
had settled in a garden. Huge trees had 
been felled and thrown across ravines to 
serve as aerial foot-paths from point to 
point, and at the river's edge two or three 
tents seemed to have been pushed over 
the steep bluff to find lodgement on the 
sandy beach beside the turbulent stream. 

There were other camps on the line of 
this work, and it is worth while to add 
a word about their management and the 
system under which they were maintain- 
ed. In the first place, each camp is apt 
to be the outfit of a contractor. The 
whole work of building a railroad is let 
out in contracts for portions of five, ten, 
or fifteen miles. Even when great jobs 
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of 70 or 100 miles are contracted for in 
one piece, it is customary for the con- 
tractor to divide his task and sublet it. 
But a fairly representative bit of moun- 
tain work is that which I found Dan 
Dunn superintending, as the factotum of 
the contractor who undertook it. 

If a contractor acts as ‘* boss” himself, 
he stays upon the ground; but in this case 
the contractor had other undertakings in 
hand. Hence the presence of Dan Dunn, 
his walking boss or general foreman. 
Dunn is a man of means, and is himself a 
contractor by profession, who has worked 
his way up from a start as a laborer. 

The camp to which we came was a port- 
able city, complete except for its lack of 
women. It had its artisans, its profes- 
sional men, its store and workshops, its 
seat of government and officers, and its 
policeman, its amusement hall, its work- 
a-day and social sides. Its main peculiar- 
ity was that its boss (for it was like an 
American city in the possession of that 
functionary also) had announced that he 
was going to move it a couple of miles 
away on the following Sunday. One tent 
was the stableman’s, with a capacious 
‘*corral” fenced in near by for the keep- 
ing of the pack-horses and mules. His 
corps of assistants was a large one; for, 
besides the pack-horses that connected the 
camp with the outer world, he had the 
keeping of all the ‘‘ grade-horses,” so call- 
ed—those which draw the stone and dirt 
carts and the little dump cars on the false 
tracks set up on the levels near where 
“filling” or ‘‘eutting” is to be done. 
Another tent was the blacksmith’s. He 
had a “helper,” and was a busy man, 
charged with all the tool-sharpening, the 
care of all the horses’ feet, and the repair- 
ing of all the ironwork of the wagons, 
cars, and dirt-scrapers. Near by was the 
harness-man’s tent, the shop of the lea- 
ther-mender. In the centre of the camp, 
like a low citadel, rose a mound of logs 
and earth bearing on a sign the single 
word ‘‘ Powder,”’ but containing within its 
great sunken chamber a considerable store 
of various explosives —giant, black, and 
Judson powder and dynamite. 

More tremendous force is used in rail- 
road blasting than most persons imagine. 
In order to perform a quick job of remov- 
ing a section of solid mountain, the drill- 
men, after making a bore, say, twenty feet 
in depth, begin what they call ‘‘spring- 
ing” it by exploding little cartridges in 
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the bottom of the drill hole until they 
have produced a considerable chamber 
there. The average amount of explosive 
for which they thus prepare a place is forty 
or fifty kegs of giant powder and ten kegs 
of black powder; but Dunn told me he 
had seen 280 kegs of black powder and 
500 pounds of dynamite used in a single 
blast in mountain work. 

Another tent was that of the time-keep- 
er. He journeyed twice a day all over 
the work, five miles up and five down. 
On one journey he noted what men were 
at labor in the forenoon, and on his return 
he tallied those who were entitled to pay 
for the second half of the day. Such an 
official knows the name of every laborer, 
and, moreover, he knows the pecuniary 
rating of each man, so that when the 
workmen stop him to order shoes or trou- 
sers, blankets, shirts, tobacco, penknives, 
or what not, he decides upon his own re- 
sponsibility whether they have sufficient 
money coming to them to meet the ac- 
commodation. 

The ‘‘store”? was simply another tent. 
In it was kept a fair supply of the articles 
in constant demand—a supply brought 
from the headquarters store at the other 
end of the trail, and constantly replenish- 
ed by the pack-horses. This trading-place 
was in charge of a man called ‘‘ the book- 
keeper,” and he had two or three clerks to 
assist him. The stock was precisely like 
that of a cross-roads country store in one 
of our older States. Its goods included 
simple medicines, boots, shoes, clothing, 
cutlery, tobacco, cigars, pipes, hats and 
caps, blankets, thread and needles, and 
several hundred others among the ten 
thousand necessaries of a modern laborer’s 
life. The only legal tender received there 
took the shape of orders written by the 
time-keeper, for the man in charge of the 
store was not required to know the ratings 
of the men upon the pay-roll. 

The doctor’s tent was among the rest, 
but his office might aptly have been 
said to be ‘‘in the saddle.” He was 
nominally employed by the company, 
but each man was “‘ docked,” or charged, 
seventy-five cents a month for medical 
services whether he ever needed a doctor 
or not. When I was in the camp there 
was only one sick man—a rheumatic. 
He had a tent all to himself, and his meals 
were regularly carried to him. Though 
he was a stranger to every man there, and 
had worked only one day before he sur- 
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rendered to sickness, a purse of about 
forty dollars had been raised for him 
among the men, and he was to be ** pack- 
ed” to Sproat’s Landing on a mule at the 
company’s expense whenever the doctor 


Of course 
invalidism of a more serious nature is not 
infrequent where men work in the paths 
of sliding rocks, beneath caving earth, 
amid falling forest trees, around giant 
blasts, and with heavy tools. 

Another one of the tents was that of 
the ‘*‘ boss packer.” He superintended the 
transportation of supplies on the pack- 
trail. This *‘ job of 200 men,” as Dunn 
styled his camp, employed thirty pack 
horses and mules. The pack trains con- 
sisted of a ‘* bell-horse” and boy, and 
six horses following. Each animal was 
rated to carry a burden of 400 pounds of 
dead weight, and to require three quarts 
of meal three times a day. 

Another official habitation was the 
**store-man’s” tent. Asa rule, there isa 
store-man to every ten miles of construc- 
tion work; often every camp has one, 
The store-man keeps account of the distri- 
bution of the supplies of food. He issues 
requisitions upon the head storehouse of 
the company, and makes out orders for 
each day's rations from the camp store. 
The cooks are therefore under him, and 
this fact suggests a mention of the princi- 
pal building in the camp—the mess hall, 
or ‘‘ grub tent.” 


decreed it wise to move him. 
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This structure was of a size to accom- 
modate two hundred men at once. Two 
tables ran the length of the unbroken in 
terior—tables made roughly of the slabs 
or outside boards from a saw-mill. The 
benches were huge tree trunks spiked fast 
upon stumps. There was a bench on either 
side of each table, and the places for the 
men were each set with a tin cup and a 
tin pie plate. The bread was heaped high 
on wooden platters, and all the condi- 
ments—catsup, vinegar, mustard, pepper, 
and salt—were in cans that had once held 
condensed milk. The cooks worked in 
an open-ended extension at the rear of 
the great room. The rule is to have one 
cook and two ‘‘cookees” to each sixty 
men. 

While I was a new arrival just under- 
going introduction, the men, who had 
come in from work,and who had “‘ washed 
up” in the little creeks and at the river 
bank, began to assemble in the ‘“‘ grub 
tent” for supper. They were especially 
interesting to me because there was every 
reason to believe that they formed an as- 
sembly as typical of the human flotsam 
of the border as ever was gathered on the 
continent. Very few were what might 
be called born laborers; on the contrary, 
they were mainly men of higher origin 
who had failed in older civilizations; 
outlaws from the States; men who had 
hoped for a gold mine until hope was all 
but dead; men in the first flush of the 
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vold fever; ne’er-do-wells; and here and 
there a working-man by training. They 
ite as a good many other sorts of men do, 
with great rapidity, little etiquette, and 
just enough unselfishness to pass each 
other the bread. It was noticeable that 
they seemed to have no time for talking. 
Certainly they had earned the right to be 
hungry, and the food was good and plen- 
tiful. 

Dan Dunn’s tent was just in front of 
the mess tent, a few feet away on the edge 
of the river bluff. It was a little ‘*‘ A” 
tent, with a single cot on one side, a wood- 
en chest on the other, and a small table 
between the two at the farther end, oppo- 
site the door. 

‘‘Are ye looking at my wolverenes ?” 
said he. ‘‘There’s good men among 
them, and some that ain’t so good, and 
many that’s worse. But railroading is 
good enough for most of ‘em. It ain't 
too rich for any man’s blood, I assure 
ye.” 

Over six feet in height, broad-chested, 
athletic, and carrying not an ounce of 
flesh that could be spared, Dan Dunn’s 
was a striking figure even where physical 
strength was the most serviceable posses- 
sion of every man. From never having 
given his personal appearance a thought 
—except during a brief period of court- 
ship antecedent to the establishment of a 
home in old Ontario—he had so accus- 
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tomed himself to unrestraint that his ha- 
bitual attitude was that of a long-bladed 
jack-knife not fully opened. His long 
spare arms swung limberly before a long 
spare body set upon long spare legs. His 
costume was one that is never described 
in the advertisements of city clothiers. 
It consisted of a dust-coated slouch felt 
hat, which a dealer once sold for black, of 
a flannel shirt, of homespun trousers, of 
socks, and of heavy ‘‘ brogans.” In all, 
his dress was what the wsthetes of Mr. 
Wilde’s day might have aptly termed a 
symphony in dust. His shoes and hat 
had acquired a mud-color, and his shirt 
and trousers were chosen because they 
originally possessed it. Yet Dan Dunn 
was distinctly a cleanly man, fond of fre- 
quent splashing in the camp toilet basins— 
the Kootenay River and its little rushing 
tributaries. He was not shaven. As a 
rule he is not, and yet at times he is, as 
it happens. I learned that on Sundays, 
when there was nothing to do except to 
go fishing, or to walk over to the engi- 
neer’s camp for intellectual society, he 
felt the unconscious impulse of a forgot- 
ten training, and put on acoat. He even 
tied a black silk ribbon under his collar 
on such occasions, and if no one had given 
him a good cigar during the week, he took 
out his best pipe (which had been locked 
up, because whatever was not under lock 
and key was certain to be stolen in half 
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an hour). Then he felt fitted, as he would 
say, ‘‘ for a hard day’s work at loafing.” 
If you came upon Dan Dunn on Broad- 
way, he would look as awkward as any 
other animal removed from its element; 
yet on a forest trail not even Davy Crock- 
ett was handsomer or more picturesque. 
His face is reddish-brown and as hard- 
skinned as the top of a drum, befitting a 
man who has lived out-of-doors all his 
life. But it is a finely moulded face, in- 
stinct with good nature and some gentle- 
ness. The witchery of quick Irish humor 
lurks often in his eyes, but can quickly 
give place on occasion to a firm light, 
which is best read in connection with the 
broad, strong sweep of his massive under- 
jaw. There you see his fitness te com- 
mand small armies, even of what he calls 
‘‘wolverenes.” He is willing to thrash 
any man who seems to need the operation, 
and yet he is equally noted for gathering 
a squad of rough laborers in every camp 
to make them his wards. He collects the 
money such men earn, and puts it in bank 
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or sends it to their fam- 
ilies. 

‘‘TIt does them as 
much good to let me 
take it as to chuck it 
over a gin-mill bar,” 
he explained. 

As we stood looking 
into the crowded booth, 
where the men sat el- 
bow to elbow, and all 
the knife blades were 
plying to and from all 
the plates and mouths, 
Dunn explained that his men were well 
fed. 

‘*The time has gone by,” said he, ‘‘ when 
you could keep an outfit on salt pork and 
bacon. It’s as far gone as them days 
when they say the Hudson Bay Company 
fed its laborers on rabbit tracks and a 
stick. Did ye never hear of that? Why, 
sure, man, ‘twas only fifty years ago that 
when meal hours came the bosses of the 
big trading company would give a work 
man a stick, and point out some rabbit 
tracks, and tell him he'd have an hour to 
catch his fill. But in railroading nowa- 
days we give them the best that’s going, 
and all they want of it—beef, ham, bacon, 
potatoes, mush, beans, oatmeal, the choicest 
fish, and game right out of the woods, 
and every sort of vegetable (canned, of 
course). Oh, they must be fed well, or 
they wouldn’t stay.” 

He said that the supplies of food are 
calculated on the basis of three and a half 
pounds of provisions to a man—all the 
varieties of food being proportioned so 














half pounds a day. The orders are given 
frequently and for small amounts, so as 
to economize in the number of horses re- 
quired on the pack trail. The amount to 
be consumed by the horses is, of course, 
included in the loads. The cost of ** pack- 
ine” food over long distances is more con- 
siderable than would be supposed. It was 
estimated that at Dunn’s camp the freight- 
ng cost forty dollars a ton, but I heard of 
places farther in the mountains where the 
cost was double that. Indeed, a discus- 
sion of the subject brought to light the 
fact that in remote mining camps the cost 
of “ packing” brought lager-beer in bot- 
tles up to the price of champagne. At 
one camp on the Kootenay bacon was 
selling at the time I was in the valley at 
thirty cents a pound, and dried peaches 
fetched forty cents under competition. 

\s we looked on, the men were eating 
fresh beef and vegetables, with tea and 
coffee and pie. The head cook was a man 
trained in a lumber camp, and therefore 
ranked high in the scale of his profession. 
Every sort of cook drifts into camps like 
these, and that camp considers itself the 
most fortunate which happens to eat un- 
der the ministrations of a man who has 
cooked on a steamboat; but a cook from a 
lumber camp is rated almost as proudly. 

‘Ye would not think it,” said Dunn, 
‘but some of them men has been bank 
clerks, and there’s doctors and teachers 
among ’em—everything, in fact, except 
preachers. I never knew a preacher to 
get into a railroad gang. The men are 
always changing —coming and going. 
We don’t have to advertise for new hands. 
The woods is full of men out of a job, 
and out of everything—pockets, elbows, 
and all. They drift in like peddlers on a 
pay-day. . They come here with no more 
clothing than will wad a gun. The most 
of them will get nothing after two months’ 
work. You see, they’re mortgaged with 
their fares againstathem (thirty to forty 
dollars for them which the railroad brings 
from the East), and then they have their 
meals to pay for, at five dollars a week 
they’re here, and on top of that is all 
the clothing and shoes and blankets and 
tobacco and everything they need —all 
charged agin them. It’s just as well for 
them, for the most of them are too rich 
if they're a dollar ahead. There's few of 
them can stand the luxury of thirty dol- 
lars. When they get a stake of them 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 498.—83 
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dimensions, the most of them will stay no 
longer after pay-day than John Brown 
staid in heaven. The most of them bang 
it all away for drink, and they are sure 
to come back again, but the ‘ prospectors’ 
and chronic tramps only work to get 
clothes and a flirting acquaintance with 
food, as well as money enough to make 
an affidavit to, and they never come back 
again atall. Out of 8500 men we had in 
one big work in Canada, 1500 to 2000 
knocked off every month. Ninety per 
ceut. came back. They had just been 
away for an old-fashioned drunk.” 

It would be difficult to draw a parallel 
between these laborers and any class or 
condition of men in the East. They were 
of every nationality where news of gold 
mines, of free settlers’ sections, or of quick 
fortunes in the New World had penetrated. 
I recognized Greeks, Finns, Hungarians, 
Danes, Scotch, English, Irish, and Ital- 
ians among them. Not a man exhibited 
a coat, and all were tanned brown, and 
were as spare and slender as excessively 
hard work can make a man. There was 
not a superfluity or an ornament in sight 
as they walked past me; not a necktie, a 
finger-ring, nor a watch chain. There 
were some very intelligent faces and one 
or two fine ones in the band. Two typi- 
cal old-fashioned prospectors especially 
attracted me. They were evidently of 
gentle birth, but time and exposure had 
bent, them and silvered their long, un- 
kempt locks. Worse than all, it had 
planted in their faces a blended expression 
of sadness and hope fatigued that was 
painful to see. It is the brand that is on 
every old prospector’s face. A very few 
of the men were young fellows of thirty, 
or even within the twenties. Their youth 
impelled them to break away from the 
table earlier than the others, and, seizing 
their rods, to start off for the fishing in 
the river. 

But those who thought of active plea- 
sure were few indeed. Theirs was killing 
work, the most severe kind, and perform- 
ed under the broiling sun, that at high 
mountain altitudes sends the mercury 
above 100° on every summer's day, and 
makes itself felt as if the rarefied atmos- 
phere was no atmosphere at all. After a 
long day at the drill or the pick or shovel 
in such a climate, it was only natural 
that the men should, with a common im- 
pulse, seek first the solace of their pipes, 
and then of the shake-downs in their tents. 
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I did not know until the next morning 
how severely their systems were strained ; 
but it happened at sunrise on that day 
that I was at my ablutions on the edge 
of the river when Dan Dunn’s gong turn- 
ed the silent forest into a bedlam. It 
was called the seven-o’clock alarum, and 
was rung two hours earlier than that 
hour, so that the men might take two 
hours after dinner out of the heat of the 
day, ‘‘else the sun would kill them,” 
Dunn said. This was apparently his 
device, and he kept up the transparent 
deception by having every clock and 
watch in the camp set two hours out of 
time. 

With the sounding of the gong the 
men began to appear outside the little 
tents in which they slept in couples. 
They came stumbling down the bluff to 
wash in the river, and of all the pitiful 
sights I ever saw, they presented one of 


the worst; of all the straining and rack- 
ing and exhaustion that ever hard labor 
gave to men, they exhibited the utmost 
They were but half awakened, and they 
moved so painfully and stiffly that I ima 
gined I could hear their bones creak. | 
have seen spavined work-horses turned 
out to die that moved precisely as these 
men did. It was shocking to see them 
hobble over the rough ground; it was 
pitiful to watch them as they attempted 
to straighten their stiffened bodies after 
they had been bent double over the water. 
They gained erectness by slow jolts, as if 
their joints were of iron that had rusted. 
Of course they soon regained whatever 
elasticity nature had left them, and were 
themselves for the day—an active, mus- 
cular force of men. But that early morn- 
ing sight of them was not such a spectacle 
as a right-minded man enjoys seeing his 
fellows take part in. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COLLINS. 


EDITED BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Part 


YOLLINS was engaged upon No Name 

in 1862; and the Christmas story was 

Somebody's Luggage, to which, by reason 

of a severe illness, he was able to con- 
tribute nothing. 

Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, January Fourth, 1862. 

My DEAR WILK1I£,—When I proposed Thurs- 
day for the office I forgot that a choice be- 
tween Thursday and Friday was given to the 
Forsters for our going there. I am reminded 
of it this morning by their writing to fix Thurs- 
day. Therefore, will you say Friday for the 
oflice, and at half past 5 instead of 67... 

It is pretty clear to me that you must go in 
for a regular pitched battle with that rheu- 
matic gout. Don’t be satisfied with Frank 
Beard’s patching you, now that you have lei- 
sure, but be set up afresh. I don’t like that 
notion of the eight and forty hours. It’s not 
a long enough time, and the treatment in the 
time must be too ferocious. Nature does not 
proceed in that way, and is not to be pro- 
ceeded with in that way. With all respect 
for my Hon. friend M. R. C. 8. [Member Royal 
College of Surgeons], I think it a demonstrable 
mistake, and I hope you will arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

In the A. ¥. R. (All the Year Round] matter 


EEE. 


I did not write myself, and I begged Wills to 
do so, because I regarded it as a simple act ot 
conscientionusness, and wished it so to express 
itself. I am very sorry that we part company 
(though only in a literary sense), but I hope 
we shall work together again one day. 

It has been blowing here to the most ex- 
traordinary extent. This morning is wonder- 
fully bright and fine, but the weathercock 
points forever to the Sou’ West. 

Ever aftec’ly, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
(Meaning Office), 
Friday, Twenty-fourth January, 1862. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—I have read the story 
[No Name] as far as you have written it, with 
strong interest and great admiration. As Wills 
petitions to read it before it comes back to 
you, and as I know you don’t want it at once, 
he will very shortly return it to-Harley Street. 

I find in the book every quality that made 
the success of the Woman in White, without 
the least sign of holding on to that success o1 
being taken in tow by it. I have no doubt 
whatever of the public reception of what | 
have read. You may be qnite certain of it. | 
could not be more so than I am. 

You will excuse my saying, with a reference 
to what is to follow, something that may be 
already in your own mind. It seems to me 
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that great care is needed not to tell the story 
too severely. In exact proportion as you play 
round it bere and there, and mitigate the se- 
verity of your own sticking to it, you will en- 
hance and intensify the power with which 
Magdalen holds on to her purpose. For this 
ason I should have given Mr. Pendril some 
uches of comicality, and should have gener- 
y lighted up the house with some such cap- 
touches of whimsicality and humour as 
hose with which you have irradiated the pri- 
vate theatricals, 

This is the only suggestion in the critical 
way that comes into my mind. By-the-bye— 
except one. Look again to the scene where 
M vwdalen, in Mr. Pendril’s presence and that 
of Frank’s father (who is excellent), checks 
off the items of the position one by one. She 
strikes me as doing this in too business-like 
and clerkly a@ way. 

Wills clamours for the name, and that is 
most difficult to find. Here are some, founded 
on more than one phase of the book: 


I 


(1) Below the Surface. (Used.) 
(2) Under-Currents. (Used.) 
(3) Through Thick and Thin. 
(4) Straight On. 
(5) Five Years’ Work. 
(6) The Twig and the Tree. 
(7) The Blossom and the Fruit. 
(8) Behind the Veil. 1. 
(9) Secret Springs. 
0 (10) In Account with Michael Vanstone. 
(11) The Turning Point. 
(12) Lower and Lower. 
(13) Latent Forces. 
(14) Which is Which? 
(15) Working in the Dark. 
(16) One Purpose. 
(17) Pitfalls. 
(18) Changed, or Developed ? 
(19) The Vanstone Family. 
(20) Magdalen Vanstone. 
(21) Playing out the Play. 
(22) Nature’s Own Daughter. 2. 
(23) The Combe Raven Property: 
24) Magdalen’s Changes. 
(25) Magdalen’s Purpose. 
(26) The Beginning and the End. 
(27) The Combe Raven Tragedy. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Twenty-seventh July, 1862. 

My prarR WILKIr,—I shall be at Dover at 
half past 3 (as nearly as I—the punctual one 
—can calenlate) next Monday (Monday) af- 
ternoon. Supposing I were to take a fly and 
come over to you until Wednesday morning, 
when the Forsters are coming here, might that 
suit your Book — literally as well as figura- 
tively ? 

When I say “ next Monday,” I am an Ass. I 
mean Monday the 4th of Angust. 

Or could you do this ?—Would you and yours 


come over in a fly from Broadstairs and dine 
with me at the Warden, and then we would 
all go back to Broadstairs together ? 

Answer to the office, so that I may find your 
note there on Wednesday morning when I wake 
up. I will then arrange accordingly. Of 
course, if you are busy, you will no more hesi- 
tate to say so to me than I should, if I were 
writing a book, hesitate to say so to you.... 

Ever affectionately, C.D. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Saturday, Twentieth September, 1862. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—I have gone through the 
Second Volume [No Name] at a sitting, and I 
find it wonderfully fine. It goes on with an 
ever-rising power and force in it that fills me 
with admiration. It is as far before and be- 
yond The Woman in White as that was beyond 
the wretched common level of fiction-writing. 
There are some touches in the Captain which 
no one but a born (and cultivated) writer could 
get near—could draw within hail of. And the 
originality of Mrs. Wragge, without compro- 
inise of her probability, involves a really great 
achievement. But they are all admirable; 


Mr. Noel Vanstone and the housekeeper, both 
in their way as meritorious as the rest; Mag- 
dalen wrought out with truth, energy, senti- 
ment, and passion, of the very first water. 

I cannot tell you with what a strange dash 
of pride as well as pleasure I read the great 


results of your hard work. Because, as you 
know, I was certain from the Basil days that 
you were the Writer who would come ahead 
of all the Field—being the only one who com- 
bined invention and power, both humourous 
and pathetic, with that invincible determina- 
tion to work, and that profound conviction 
that nothing of worth is to be done without 
work, of which triflers and feigners have no 
conception. 

I send the books back, by South Eastern 
Railway to-day. 

There is one slight slip, occurring more than 
onee, which you have not corrected. Magda- 
len “laid down,” and I think some one else 
“laid down.” It is clear that she must either 
lay herself down, or lie down. To lay is a verb 
active, and to lie down is a verb neuter, conse- 
quently she lay down, or laid herself down. 

It would be a very great pleasure to me if I 
could get to you once again at Broadstairs, but 
I fear it is not atalllikely. I forget how long 
you stay there. Will you tell me? We pro- 
pose going to Paris on the 20th of October. I 
have half a mind to read in Paris when I am 
there; but this is as yet an unformed object in 
my thoughts. : 

You will not be able, I suppose, to do any 
little thing for the Xmas No.? I have done 
the introduction and conclusion, and will send 
them you by-and-bye, when the Printer shall 
have (Thos. Wilis) “dealt with them.” They 
are done in the character of a Waiter, and I 
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think are very droll. The leading idea admits 
of any kind of contribution, and does not re- 
quire it to be in any way whatever accounted 
for. Besides having this advantage, it is a 
comic defiance of the difficulty of a Xmas No., 
with an unexpected end toit. The name (be- 
tween ourselves) is “‘ Somebody’s Luggage.” .. . 
Ever, dear Wilkie, 
Affectionately yours, Cc. D. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., 
Saturday, Fourth October, 1862. 
MY DEAR WILKIE,—I write very hastily be- 
fore going up to see the horrid Poole (who’s 
ill), and then going home to Gad’s. Enclosed 
are the first and last papers of the Xmas No. 
You will understand that the titles will be some- 
thing like this: 


SoMEBODY’sS LUGGAGE. 


His Leaving it till Called for. 
His Portmanteau. 

His Desk. 

His Boots. 

His Collar-Box. 

His Brown Paper Parcels. 
His Dressing-Case. 

His Umbrella. 

His Wonderful End. 


I am doing a little French story for it, which 
reproduces (I think, to the life) the ways and 
means of a dull fortified French town, full of 
French soldiers. .. . 


Ever affee’ly, Cc. BD. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Wednesday, Eighth October, 1862. 

My DEAR WILKI£,—I am really quite con- 
cerned that you should have bothered your 
sufficiently occupied mind about the Xmas 
No. Of course it seems very strange and bare 
to me not to have you in it; but I never 
seriously contemplated the reasonable likeli- 
hood of your being able to do anything for it. 

It is a great pleasure to me that you like the 
notion (and execution) so weil. The difficulty 
of carrying out your suggestion is this: it 
would destroy a good deal of the effect of the 
end — His Wonderful End—and does not at 
present seem to me quite reconcilable with it 
as a piece of execution. But I will turn it 
over again. 

I have done a little story for His Boots, very 
slight in itself, but into which I have tried to 
infuse (fancifully) every conceivable feature 
of an old fortified French town. It is very 
like, I think. When I have the proof I will 
send it you to read at any odd times. I think 
I shall now go at some short odd comic notion, 
to supply your place. Iam bent upon making 
a good No. to go with No Name... . 

Macready was with us from last Saturday 
to Monday. Very little altered indeed—and 


with not the end of one single sentence with- 
in 450 miles of him. 

Of course I will report myself in Paris before 
we have been there many days (we start on 
Sunday week), and give you my address as 
soon as I have such athing to my back. I am 
not going to have any establishment there, but 
intend the dinner to be brought in on a man’s 
shoulders (you know the tray) from a Res- 
taurant. 

I saw Poole (for my sins) last Saturday, 
and he was a sight. He had got out of bed 
to receive me (at 3 P.M.) and tried to look 
as if he had been up at Dawn—with a dirty 
and obviously warm impression of himself 01 
the bedclothes. It was a tent bedstead with 
four wholly unaccounted for and bare poles, 
each with an immense spike on the top, like 
four Lightning conductors. He had a fort- 
night’s grey beard, and had made a lot of the 
most extraordinary memoranda of questions 
to ask me—which he couldn’t read—through 
an eyeglass which he couldn’t hold. He was 
continually beset with a notion that his land- 
lady was listening outside the door, and was 
continually getting up from a kind of ironing- 
board at which he sat, with the intention of 
darting at the door, but invariably missed his 
aim, and brought himself up by the forehead 
against blind corners of the wall. He had a 
dressing-gown over his night-shirt, and wore 
his trousers where Blondin wears his Baskets, 
He said, with the greatest indignation, I might 
suppose what sort of “society” he could get 
out of his landlady, when he mentioned that 
she could say nothing, on being consulted by 
him touching the Poison-case at the old Bai- 
ley, but “People didn’t ought to poison peo- 
ple, sir; it’s wrong.” 

Ever affec’ly, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Tuesday, Fourteenth October, 1862 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I have read those proofs 
carefully [No Name]. They are very strong in- 
deed. 

I am not sure that I quite understand with- 
in what limitations you want my opinion of 
them. The only points that strike me as at 
all questionable are all details. But not to 
pass them over, here they are. 

I find Mrs. Lecount's proceeding with the 
new will rather violently sudden, followed, as 
it is so immediately, by the death. Also, I do 
not quite like her referring to those drafts she 
has brought with her. It would be so very 
suspicious in the eyes of a suspicious man. 

I forget whether you want that Laudanum 
bottle again. If not, I think Mrs. Lecount 
should break it before Noel Vanstone’s eyes. 
Otherwise, while he is impressed with the dan- 
ger he supposes himself to have escaped, he re 
peats it, on a smaller scale, by giving Mrs. L« 
count an inducement to kill him, and leaving 
the means at hand. 
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I believe it would be necessary for a Testator 
signing his will to inform the witnesses of the 
fact of its being his will — though of its con- 
tents, of course, they would be ignorant. The 
legal form of attestation in use is: Signed, seal- 
ed. and delivered by so and so, the written- 
named Testator, as and for his last will and testa- 
ment, in the presence of us, ete. 

If the story were mine, I should decidedly 
not put into it the anticipation centained in 
the last line or two of Norah’s postscript. But 
that is a moot point in art. 

[Throughout the whole of the thirty - sixth 
weekly part is there wanting some sense on 
the part of Noel Vanstone that he may net be 
lk gally married at all? This seems to me the 
most important question. 

I do not quite follow the discussion between 
Noel and Lecount about the eight months’ in- 
terval, and the puzzling of Magdalen by tak- 
ing that number. Why? Mrs. Lecount says, 
“People easily guess a year; people easily 
guess six months.” Suppose she did guess 
six months, she would only have to bestir her- 
self so much the more. And it is clear that a 
plotter, bent upon losing no chance, would take 
the shortest likely time and not the longest. 
Then what is gained by eight ? 

Among the many excellent things in the 
proof, I noticed, as particularly admirable, the 
manner in which the amount of Mrs. Lecount’s 
legacy is got at, and the bearing and discourse 
of the Seotch fly-driver. 

I break off hastily to get this into the box 
before it is cleared at the gate here. From 
Paris I will write again. My address there 
until further notice Hotel Meurice. 

Ever affee'ly C. D. 


A second letter from Dickens to Collins 
written later on the same day, October 
14th, and already published by Miss Ho 
garth and Miss Dickens in their Collec- 
tion, is given here in part, as showing the 
thoughtful kindness and sympathy of the 
writer, and his willingness to give his own 
time and labor, so valuable to him then as 
a working man of letters, to help a friend 
in distress. 

Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Tuesday Night, October 14th, 1862, 

My DEAR WILKIr,—Frank Beard has been 
here this evening, of course since I posted my 
this day’s letter to you, and has told me that 
you are not at all well, and how he has given 
you something which he hopes and believes 
will bring you round. It is not to convey this 
insignificant piece of intelligence, or to tell you 
how anxious Iam that you should come up 
with a wet sheet and a flowing sail (as we say 
at sea when we are not sick), that I write. It 
is simply to say what follows, which I hope 
may save you some mental uneasiness — for 
I was stricken ill when I was doing Bleak 
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House, and I shall not easily forget what I 
suffered under the fear of not being able to 
come up to time. Dismiss that fear (if you 
have it) altogether from your mind. Write to 
me at Paris at any moment, and say you are 
unequal to your work, and want me, and I will 
come to London straight, and do your work. 
I am quite confident that, with your notes, and 
a few words of explanation, I could take it up 
at any time and do it. Absurdly unnecessary 
to say that it would be a makeshift! But I 
could do it, at a pinch, so like you as that no 
one should find out the difference. Don’t make 
much of this offer in your mind ; it is nothing 
except to ease it. If you should want help, I 
am as safe as the bank. The trouble will be 
nothing to me, and the triumph of overcoming 
a difficulty great. Think it a Christmas Num- 
ber, an Idle Apprentice, a Lighthouse, a Frozen 
Deep. Iam as ready as in any of these cases 
to strike in and hammer the iron out. 

You won’t want me. You will be well (and 
thankless) in no time. But there ] am; and I 
hope that the knowledge may be a comfort to 
you. Call me, and I come. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
New Year’s Day, 1863. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Many thanks for the 
book [No Name], the arrival of which has cre- 
ated an immense sensation in this palatial 
abode. Iam delighted (but not surprised) to 
hear of its wonderful sale; all that I thought 
and said of it when you finished the second 
volume, I think and repeat of it now you have 
finished the third. 

On Thursday in next week I shall certainly 
be at the office; and I shall sleep there on that 
night, and on the Friday, and on the Saturday. 
On the Sunday I vanish into space for a day 
or two; but I must be in Paris about Thursday 
the 15th, because on Saturday the 17th I am 
going to read Copperfield gratuitously at the 
Embassy. 

Will you dine at the office on Thursday in 
next week, at 6? 

Let me strongly advise you to “go in” now 
for getting thoroughly set up and made well. 
Don’t do it by halves, but go through with it 
and see itout. Are there no baths that would 
drive the rheumatic Devil out of that game 
leg? Who knows but that towards the end 
of February I might be open to any foreign 
proposal whatsoever? Distance no object, cli- 
mate of no importance, change the advertiser’s 
motive. 

All the good wishes of the day and year, from 

Yours ever affec’ly, Cc. D. 


Paris, Hotel du Helder, 
Thursday, January Twenty-ninth, 1863. 
MY DEAR WILKIE,—I came back here yes- 
terday, and was truly concerned to read your 
poor account of yourself... . 
According to my present knowledge, I shall 
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be here until next Wednesday morning. I may 
be here a day later, but cannot positively say 
at this moment. Of course,if you come over 
before I go, you will let me know immediately. 
If you could not get such a look-out as you 
want at the Louvre, I think you would be sure 
to get if at the Grand Hotel—the new monster, 
belonging (I think) to the same company. Its 
situation on the Boulevard, just at the head of 
the Rue de la Paix, I should prefer for an In- 
valid. Nothing can be more cheerful. 

You will be interested in knowing that Paris 
is immeasurably more wicked than ever. The 
time of the Regency seems restored, and “ Long 
live the Devil” seems the social motto. 

I read to-night and to - morrow — horribly 
against the grain as the grain is at present ; 
but I suppose it will be kinder towards night. 
I went down to my room to rehearse this morn- 
ing (a thing I never did in my life before, but 
I have not read Dombey these twelve months), 
and I feel as if I could not muster spirits and 
composure enough to get through the child’s 
death. 

John has no British prejudices—a very re- 
markable phenomenon in a man in his station 
in life, unacquainted with the language, and 
left here for a week to subsist wholly on Pan- 
tomime, Ever affectionately, Cc. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Twenty-eighth June, 1863. 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—Welcome home! I heart- 
ily desire to see you, and hope you will soon 
be well enough (if you are not already) to come 
down here for those quiet days you wrote of 
from Germany. 

I want to hear everything about you— 
whether you are as strong as you ought to 
be; whether the Baths bore out the Doctor; 
whether you are going again to Caplin [pro- 
prietor of an establishment devoted to med- 
ical baths] (whom I discover to be my dearest 
friend and brother); whether you set up your 
own Perambulator in that queer place yonder 
—if so, whether you doubled it up too—and 
all sorts of things. 

Here am I with a swelling on the back of 
my head, and an itching—not palm, but neck. 
I cannot think the swelling was meant for me, 
and conceive that it must be a mistake. Mac- 
ready was to have been here to-day, but is 
stopped at Cheltenham by (I can’t write it) 
erysipelas. I am rather anxious about him, 
though his good wife writes very cheer- 
fully. 

We shall be at the office on Friday. Are 
you well enough to dine there at 5, and go 
afterwards to the German Reed’s? Iam told 
that [John] Parry is doing the most amusing 
thing of its kind that ever was done. If you 
could come, I would write to Priscilla [Mrs. 
Reed] for stalls. Give me a word in answer 
by return here. 

Ever affectionately, Cc. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Ninth August, 1863 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—Although your account 
of yourself is not so brilliant as I had hoped 
you might be able to render by this time, I re- 
joice to hear from you to any effect. I had di- 
vined that you had discovered a yacht an 
gone on a cruise, and did not wonder at yo 
going as soon as you could. Your plan for th 
winter is the best you could make,I think, | 
hope nothing will prevent your coming here, 
as you propose, for a little while before you 
depart. ; 

It is extremely hot here—so very hot to-day 
that I retired to my bedroom (from which | 
write) after lunch, and reduced myself to n 
shirt and drawers. In that elegant costu 
I achieve the present feat of penmanship. Tl 
De la Rues, of Genoa, are coming to England: 
I expect them here for three days this next 
week. ... 

I am always thinking of writing a | 
book, and am never beginning to do it. I ha 
not been anywhere for ever and ever so long, 
but am thinking of evaporating for a fort- 


night on the 18th. ... 
All send love. Ever, my dear Wilkie, 
Affec’ly yours, C.D 


No, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., 
Thursday, Twenty-fourth September, 1863 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I hope the abominable 
gout, having shewn itself in time, will not « 
tain you in this climate long. It is beyond all 
doubt in my mind that the best thing you can 
do is to get off. 

The Girders* were both got up by 8 o'clock 
at night. It was ticklish work—nine men 
gasping, snuffling, heaving, snorting, balancing 
themselves on bricks, and tumbling over eac! 
other. But it really was well done, and with 
great cheerfulness and spirit, to which three 
gallons of beer, judiciously thrown in, impart- 
ed a festive air. 

Nothing has fallen down or blown up since. 
Yawning chasms abound, and dust obscures all 
objects; but we hope to weather it. 

I shall be anxious to hear how the gout gets 
on. Ever affee’ly, Cc. D. 


P. 8.—Two little men, who did nothing, 
made a show of doing it all, and drank one 
gallon of the beer. 


Collins spent the winter of 1863-4 in 
Italy, and, as already published in 7/i 
Letters, Dickens wrote to him on Januar) 
24th from Gad’s Hill, as follows: 


“The Christmas Number [ Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings] has been the greatest success of all ; 


[* Iron girders at Gad's Hill, which were necess 
tated by adding another room to the drawing-room 
of the house. ] 
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has shot ahead of last year; has sold about 
two hundred and twenty thousand; and has 
made the name of Mrs. Lirriper so swiftly and 
domestically famous as never was. I had a 
very strong belief in her when I wrote about 
her, finding that she made a great effect upon 
n but she certainly has gone beyond my 
hope. (Probably you know nothing about her? 
which is a very unpleasant consideration.) 
Of the new book [Our Mutual Friend] I have 
the first two numbers, and am now be- 
ginning the third. Itisa combination of droll- 
ery with romance which requires a great deal 
of pains and a perfect throwing away of points 
that might be amplified; but I hope it is very 
qood.... You will have read about poor Thack- 
eray’s death—sudden, and yet not sudden, for 
he had long been alarmingly ill. At the solici- 
tation of Mr. Smith and some of his friends, 
I have done what I would most gladly have ex- 
cused myself from doing—if I felt I counld— 
written a couple of pages about him in what 
was his own magazine.” 


qone 


Gad's Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Wednesday, Tenth January, 1866 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Proofs, Proofs, Proofs! 
where are the Armadale proofs I was to have ? 
O where, and O where !—&c. 

If, in the remote dark coming ages, when 
you shall have done this book, you would care 
to come back to the old quarters—not for such 
another labor thereawhile, but for Idle Ap- 
prentices and such like Wanderings with the 
Inimitable Undersigned —always remember 
that Wills with carte blanche, and I with 
open arms, await you. 

Ever affect’ly, C.. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Tuesday, Ninth July, 1866 

My DEAR WILKIE,—I have gone through the 
play [a dramatization of Armadale] very care- 
fully. The plot is extraordinarily got togeth- 
er; its compactness is quite amazing; and the 
dialogue is very excellent in all the rare essen- 
tials of being terse, witty, characteristic, and 
dramatic. 

But insuperable and ineradicable from the 
whole piece is—Danger. Almost every situa- 
tion in it is dangerous. I do not think any 
English audience would accept the Scene in 
which Miss Gwilt in that Widow’s dress re- 
nounces Midwinter. And if you got so far, 
you would never get through the last act in 
the Sanatorium. You could only carry those 
situations on a real hard wooden stage, and 
wrought out (very indifferently) by real live 
people face to face with other real live people 
judging them—you could only carry those 
situations by the help of interest in some inno- 
cent person whom they placed in peril, and that 
person a young woman. There is no one to be 
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interested in here. Let who will play Mid- 
winter, the saving interest cannot be got ont 
of him. There is no relief from the wickedness 
of the rest; and in exact proportion to the 
skilful heaping up of it the danger accumu- 
lates. 

I know as well as you do that this is mere- 
ly one man’s opinion, But I so strongly en- 
tertain the opinion that the odds are heavily 
against an audience’s seeing the play out that 
I should not be your friend if I blinked it. I 
see the piece before me on the stage. Then I 
change my point of view, and act Midwinter, 
and act Miss Gwilt. <A perfect terror of the 
difficult and dangerous ground oppresses me 
in both positions, and I feel my inability to 
carry the situations myself as strongly as I feel 
the inability of any professed actor or actress 
alive to carry them for me. 

In reference to your two questions, I have 
no doubt whatever as to the first—that the sub- 
stitution of the Manuscript for the marked 
printed pages is a decided improvement. As 
to the second,I think that any advantage to 
be gained from acting those events instead of 
narrating them would be more than counter- 
balanced by lengthening the play. They don’t 
take long to tell, as they stand, and seem quite 
clear. Again, I think they would be much 
more difficult to act than to narrate. ... 

I will send the play-book to you to-morrow 
by the hands of one of the office people. Next 
week I purpose being at the office on Satur- 
day at 1. At ten minutes past 2 on the said 
Saturday in next week I purpose coming down 
here. Can you come with me? 

Ever affectionately, C. D. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Thursday, Fourth October, 1866 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—None of the scenery was 
painted over, but it was cut down into small 
panels for the decoration of the Theatre 
Rooms in Tavistock House. Those canvases 
still exist in Chapman and Hall’s warehouse, 
where they are carefully preserved. But they 
are so separated from their contexts (so to 
speak), and are, for stage purposes, so unintelli- 
gible—being small bits of complicated sets— 
that I think they would put the Olympic paint- 
er into chains instead of helping him. More- 
over, it would be hardly fair to the dear old 
boy who painted them to reproduce them for 
such a purpose, at such a disadvantage. 

If your memory fails you any where as to the 
position of any practicable parts of the Scenery 
on which “ Business ” depends, I have no doubt 
I can jog it. 

Retain your last faith. Trust my stomach 
as an Institution superior to the cavils of 
scepticism. 

This is a pretty state of things! That I 
should be in Christmas Labour [ Mugby June- 
tion] while you are ernising about the world, 
a compound of Hayward and Captain Cook! 
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But I am so undoubtedly one of the sons of 
Toil—and fathers of children—that I expect to 
be presently presented with a smock frock, a 
pair of leather breeches, and a pewter watch, 
for having brought up the largest family ever 
known.... Ever affectionately, Cc. D. 


Dickens’s Readings in England for a 
number of years were under the manage- 
ment of the Messrs. Chappell, of Bond 
Street, London. They paid all of his ex- 
penses, and gave him at first £50 a night, 
later £60, and finally £80, and in two years 
they paid him £13,000, besides the £20,000 
he made in America. 

Dickens was a passenger on the train 
derailed at Staplehurst June 9, 1865, with 
great loss of life; he never fully recov- 
ered from the shock to his nerves, and, 
strangely enough, he died on the 9th of 
June, five years later. 

Griffith Gaunt, first published in 1866, 
excited no little adverse criticism on both 
sides of the Atlantic—criticism which in- 
spired The Prurient Prude, one of Charles 
Reade’s most characteristic performances. 
Dickens was not called upon to testify in 
public concerning his views of the novel, 
but Reade brought suit for libel against 
the proprietors of The Round Table, an 
American publication, and by an intelli- 
gent jury of his peers he was awarded pe- 
cuniary damages to the amount of six 
American cents. 


Office, Tuesday, Twelfth February, 1867. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Coming back here yes- 
terday I found your letter awaiting me. 

Owing to my heavy engagements I have not 
read Charles Reade’s last book, but I will take 
it away with me to-morrow, and do so at once. 
If the trial should come off in this present 
month, however, I cannot be a witness; for I go 
to Scotland to-morrow, and come back for only 
one night at St. James’s Hall before going to 
Ireland. The public announcements are all 
made, and heavy expenses are ineurred by 
Chappell, wherefore I must be producible, in 
common honor. But I hope the action may 
not be tried so soon. Ido not agree with the 
legal authorities, and I rather doubt Cock- 
burn’s allowing such evidence to be given on 
the ground that the onus probandi lies with 
the reviewer, and that it is not disproof that 
is required — but this is beside the question. 
Say everything that is brotherly in art from 
me to Reade, and add that I will write to you 
again after having got through the story. 

I am as fresh as can possibly be expected 
under the work of the Readings. But the rail- 
ways shake me, as witness my present band- 
writing. Since the Staplehurst experience I 
feel them very much. 


This day fortnight I shall be at St. James’s 
Hall in the evening, and perhaps we ca t) 
have a word together—unless you are in Paris 
by that time. Ever affee’ly, ©. D 


Bridge of Allan, Seotland, 
Wednesday, Twentieth February, 1867 

My DEAR WILK!E,—I have read Charles 
Reade’s book, and here follows my state 
mind—as a witness—respecting it. 

I have read it with the strongest interest 
and admiration. I regard it as the work of a 
highly accomplished writer and a good man; 
a writer with a brilliant fancy and a graceful 
and tender imagination. I could name no ot 
er living writer who could, in my opinion, 
write such a story nearly so well. As regaris 
a so-called critic who should decry such a book 
as Holywell Street literature, and the like, | 
should have merely to say of him that I could 
desire no stronger proof of his incapacity in, 
and his unfitness for, the post to which he has 
elected himself. 

Cross-examined, I should feel myself in da 
ger of being put on unsafe ground, and should 
try to set my wits against the cross-examine: 
to keep well off it. But if I were reminded (as 
I probably should be, supposing the evider 
to be allowed at all) that I was the Editor of 
a periodical of large circulation in which t 
Plaintiff himself had written, and ifI had [had} 
read to me in court those passages about Gaunt’s 
going up to his wife’s bed drunk and that last 
child’s being conceived, and was asked whether, 
as Editor, I would have passed those passages, 
whether written by the Plaintiff or anybody 
else, I should be obliged to reply No. Asked 
why? Ishould say that what was pure to an 
artist might be impurely suggestive to inferior 
minds (of which there must necessarily be many 
among a large mass of readers), and that | 
should have called the writer’s attention to tle 
likelihood of those passages being perverted in 
such quarters. Asked if I should have passe 
the passage where Kate and Mary have tlie il- 
legitimate child upon their laps and look over 
its little points together? I should be again 
obliged to reply No, for the same reason. Asked 
whether, as author or Editor, I should have 
passed Neville’s marriage to Mercy, and should 
have placed those four people, Gaunt, his wite, 
Mercy, and Neville, in those relative situations 
towards one another, I should again be obliged 
to reply No. Hard pressed upon this point, | 
must infallibly say that I consider those rela- 
tive situations extremely coarse and disagreca- 
ble. 

I am staying in this quiet, pretty place for a 
day and a half, to recruit a little. To-morrow 
night I am in Glasgow again, and on Friday 
and Saturday in Edinburgh (Graham’s Hote|, 
Prince’s Street). Then I turn homeward fo: 
Tuesday night at St. James’s Hall. Enormous 
crowds everywhere. 

Affectionately ever, C. D. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COLLINS. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Office, Thirteenth March, 1867. 
My DEAR WILKIE,—By all means let Reade 
my letter. 
Chis from a disconsolate Voyager with the 
enians before him. I should as soon have 
ought of going to Ireland at this time, out of 
y own head, as of going to read at—what was 
s name in those geological periods when you 
prained your foot ’—Aspatria. But Chappell’s 
id thinks differently. 
Glad to hear of our friend Regnier [of the 
Atre Frangais}]. As Carlyle would put it: 
‘A deft and shifty little man, brisk and sud- 
len, of a most ingenious carpentering faculty, 
d not without constructive qualities of a 
higher than the Beaver sort. Withal an act- 
or, thongh of a somewhat hard tone. Think 
pleasantly of him, O ye children of men !” 
Ever UnPatrick-iotically, ©: D. 
No Thoroughfare was the last of the 


Christmas stories. It was written by 


Dickens and Collins, each contributing 
an equal part; and it appeared in 1867, 
in the holiday number of All the Year 
Round. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Wednesday, First May, 1867. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Of course I know no- 
thing of your arrangements when I ask you the 
following question : 

Would you like to do the next Xmas No. 
with me — we two alone, each taking half? 
Of course I assume that the money question 
is satisfactorily disposed of between you and 
Wills. Equally, of course, I suppose our two 
names to be appended to the performance. 

I put this to you, I need hardly say, before 
having in any way approached the subject in 
my own mind as to contrivance, character, 
story, or anything else. 

To-morrow night at Warrington will finish 
my present course—with the exception of one 
night at Croydon, and one more night at St. 
James’s Hall, which I count as nothing. I 
shall be at Gad’s from Saturday to Monday, 
inclusive. After that either Gad’s or the 
office will soon find me. 

Ever affectionately, Cc. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Tuesday, Second July, 1867. 
Tuts is to certify that I, the undersigned, 
was (for the time being) a drivelling ass when 
I declared the Christmas Number to be com- 
posed of Thirty-two pages. And I do hereby 
declare that the said Christmas Number is 
composed of Forty-eight pages, and long and 
heavy pages too, as I have heretofore proved 
and demonstrated with the sweat of my brow. 

(Signed) CHARLES DICKENS. 
Witness to the signature of the said Charles 

Dickens: BUMBLE (Puppy). 

Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 498.—84 
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Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Friday, Twenty-third August, 1867. 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I have done the over- 
ture, but I don’t write to make that feeble 
report. 

I have a general idea which I hope will sup- 
ply the kind of interest we want. Let us 
arrange to culminate in a wintry flight and 
pursuit across the Alps, under lonely cireum- 
stances, and against warnings. Let us get 
into all the horrors and dangers of such an 
adventure under the most terrific cireum- 
stances, either escaping from or trying to 
overtake (the latter, the latter, I think) some 
one, on escaping from or overtaking whom 
the love, prosperity, and Nemesis of the story 
depend. There we can get Ghostly interest, 
picturesque interest, breathless interest of 
time and circumstance, and force the design 
up to any powerful climax we please. If you 
will keep this in your mind as I will in mine, 
urging the story towards it as we go along, 
we shall get a very Avalanche of power out of 
it, and thunder it down on the readers’ heads. 

Ever affec’ly, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Monday, Ninth September, 1867. 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—This note requires no 
answer, and is merely thrown out to be taken 
up into your meditations. 

Q’ry: whether we require any money fraud 
from Obenreizer after all? Whether his best 
fraud may not be, after discovering Vendale to 
be the real man (a disappointment to him, as he 
hoped to do him an injury, not a service), to 
resolve to set himself up as the real man, and 
to put Vendale out of the way forever? Q’ry: 
whether this, and his resolve to destroy some 
proof along with Vendale, is not the best fraud 
for the story ? 

I am so bringing him ont as that he may go 
with either this design or the other. 

Also, I have made Vendale formerly in the 
Counting House with Wilding, so that they 
have previous acquaintance with, and confi- 
dence iu, one another, when we bring them to- 
gether. This makes the opening of the chap- 
ter “ The New Partner Acts,” far more natural, 
and makes the way quite easy for Wilding’s 
will. Ever affec’ly, C.D. 


Gad's Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Tuesday, Tenth September, 1867. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Odd that we should be 
moved to write cross letters! 

Let us meet at the office at 4 past 12 on 
Friday. 1 don’t think I shall have done Wild- 
ing’s death by that time (I have been steadily 
at work, but slowly, laying ground); but the 
Obenreizer-reproduction chapter will be ready 
to run over. All the points you dwell upon 
are already in it. 
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It will be an immense point if we can ar- 
range to start you for a long run, beginning imme- 
diately after Wilding’s death, and if I can at the 
same time be told off to come in, while you are 
at work, with the Alpine ascent and adventures, 
Then, in two or three days of writing together, 
we could finish. Iam very anxious to finish, 
my mind being so distracted by America, and 
the interval so short. 

Reverting to my proposed appointment for 
Friday, let me add that if you are free I could 
dine with you at the Athenzw#um on Thursday, 
at 4 past 5, if you would undertake to order 
dinner. This would give us more time. But 
perhaps you are engaged ? 

If Thursday be our appointment, write by re- 
turn, If Friday, don’t write. 

Ever affee’ly, Cc. D. 

Kind regards to your mother. 

Have you done—or are you doing—the be- 
ginning of the chapter “Exit Wilding”? I 
shall very soon want it. 


Collins during this year was contribu- 
ting to All the Year Round his novel 
called The Moonstone, concerning which 
Dickens wrote to Wills: 


‘I have read the first three numbers of 
Wilkie’s story this morning [June 13, 1867}, 
and have gone minutely through the plot of the 
rest to the last line. It gives a series of ‘ nar- 
ratives,’ but it is a very curious story, wild, 
and yet domestic, with excellent character in 
it, and great mystery. It is prepared with ex- 
traordinary care, and has every chance of be- 
ingahit. It is in many respects much better 
than anything he has done.” 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 
Wednesday, Eighteenth September, 1867. 

My pear WILKIE,—Frederick Chapman came 
here yesterday. After some preparatory refer- 
ences to his own contracts and engagements 
(which were true), he asked me if he might en- 
ter on the question of your copyrights, in part- 
nership with Smith and Son. As nothing could 
be better for your books than that they should 
full into Smith’s hands, I graciously replied 
yes. It then appeared that he had seen Smith, 
who was “disposed to go into the matter,” 
and who evidently had expressed an opinion 
that it might be brought to bear. Thereupon I 
dictated to F. C.—for him to write down—the 
general purport of your memorandum, where- 
with he is to hold conference with Smith before 
coming back to me. He expressed an opinion 
that Smith and Elder’s demand was very high. 

As he asked me whether he might except 
the new story here [The Moonstone] for him- 
self to offer for, and as I don’t think you would 
make as good terms for if in the batch as sep- 
arately, I again graciously said yes. 
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I am jogging on (at the pace of a wheelbar 
row propelled by a Greenwich Pensioner) at the 
doomed Wilding. Ever affee’ly, C. D. 


3efore Dickens sailed for his second 
American visit, in November, 1867, wit! 
George Dolby as his business agent, ]i 
gave Collins some assistance in making : 
stage version of No Thoroughfare for 
Fechter. This is the only one of Dickens's 
works in the dramatization of which ly 
had any hand, except The Tale of Two 
Cities, the production of which at th 
Lyceum, under the management of Ma 
dame Céleste in 1860, he supervised and 
superintended. Fechter made a great suc 
cess in the part of Obenreizer, in London 
in the winter of 1867-8, and later in Paris, 
and in the United States. Mr. William 
J. Florence was the original Obenreize: 
in this country. Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
learning that he could not control thx 
American rights to the drama, never at 
tempted to produce it. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Monday, Twenty-third September, 1867 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—Like you I am working 
with snail-like slowness. My American possi- 
bility divides my mind so incongruously with 
this occupation. 

But I think I have a good idea. I send it 
you with a view to your at odd times Thinking- 
out of the last Act. When Vendale is at the last 
pass of the murderous business on the Simplon, 
he conscientiously says some broken words to 
Obenreizer to the effect: “If it be possible that 
you are the man—as I have lately thought—do 
so and so. Villain and murderer as you are, 
my trust to my dead friend remains unchanged.” 
This is so brokenly said that Obenreizer sup 
poses it refers to some obscurity in Vendale’s 
birth—not his own—and so goes on to build 
up Nemesis. 

I have already got Vendale haunted by the 
possibility that Obenreizer is the man. 

I will write again by or before Friday. I se« 
a great chance for Act III. out of this leaving 
of Act II. Don’t you? 

Ever affee’ly, G. D. 


The Demon Illegibility has possession of me. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Saturday, Fifth October, 1867 
My DEAR WILKIE,—I have brought on Mar- 
guerite to the rescue, and I have so left it as 
that Vendale—to spare her—says it was an 
accident in the storm and nothing more. By 
the way, Obevreizer has received a cut from 
Vendale, made with his own dagger. This in 
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case you want him with a sear. If you don’t, 
no matter. 

[ have no doubt my Proof of the Mountain 
uiventure will be fall of mistakes, as my MS. 

not very legible. But you will see what it 

ins. 

Che Denonement I see pretty much as you 

it—without further glimpses as yet. The 
Obenreizer question I will consider (q’ry, Sui- 
le?). Lhave made Marguerite wholly devot- 

| to her lover. 

Whenever you may give me notice of your 

ng ready, we will appoint to meet here to 
vind up. 

[ don’t go until the ninth of November, the 
Scotia being full. I have an officer’s cabin on 
deck in the steamer. 

Affee’ly ever, C. D. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Wednesday, Ninth October, 1867. 
My DEAR WILKIE,—Will you notice in the 
chapter “ Vendale Writes a Letter,” that we 
wre in some danger of making him rather fool- 
sh or contemptible in the eyes of readers by 
ng so blind to the fact that Obenreizer is 
the man? A very slight alteration or two will 
remove the objection. Isuggest that it should 
t then be quite so plain, even to the reader, 
it Obenreizer is the man; and that when 
Vendale might be on the verge of supposing him 
to be the man, Obenreizer should disarm him 
by some skilful reference to Marguerite. Make 
, in faet, a part of Vendale’s fidelity to Mar- 
guerite that he should not connect the theft 
and forgery with Obenreizer. 
[am racking my brains for a good death to 
that respectable gentleman. 
Ever affee’ly, C.D. 


Parker House, Boston, U. S., 
Thursday, Twenty-eighth November, 1867. 

My prar WILKi£,—I have received a letter 
from one Mr. Barrett, an American actor (dated 
308 Regent Street, London, W.), proposing for 
the dramatie version of No Thoroughfare. He 
says in that letter that he “learns from Mr. 
Wilkie Collins that I have taken the play to 
\merica, intending to arrange for its produc- 
ion there,” and offers to come out here with 
he New Year and play it. As I have not got 
he play, I am at a loss to know whether this 
s an intentional or an unintentional mistake. 

Now, Dolby is going over to New York this 
morning, and has it in charge from me to see 
the most speculative of dramatic men there, 
and ascertain what terms he will make for the 
Play. I think it far better to deal with a man 
here than with a man in Regent Street, Lon- 
don. The excitement in New York about the 
Readings being represented as quite uuprece- 
dented, I have little doubt of being able to 
make a good thing of the Drama, and, if neces- 
sary, I will get it up. But what I shall want 
as soon as I can possibly have them, are: 


t 
t 
t 
l 


1. A detailed Scene Plot from Fechter. 
2. His notion of the Dresses 

3. A copy ef the Play itself, Act by Act, as 
you do it. 

1. Together with any stage Directions that 
Fechter has in his mind. 

Thus armed, I should not be at all surprised 
if I could get a very handsome addition to our 
gains. I think it will be worth while for you, 
on receipt of this, to telegraph to me at the 
Westminster Hotel, Irving Place, New York 
City, when you will be able to send me the last 
of the Play, because I shall then be in a condi- 
tion to make a contract. Tell Fechter, with 
my love and regards, that I will write him a 
note immediately after my first Reading here 
next Monday. (Between ourselves, I have al- 
ready some £2000 in hand before opening my 
lips.) 

I am yearning already for the Spring and 
Home, but hope to work out the intervening 
time with a tolerably stout heart. I am won- 
derfully well in health, and got over the voyage 
with the greatest success. 

This note is left open for Dolby to add Post- 
script to. He will know, before closing it, 
whether or no it is certainly worth while for 
you to telegraph (in 20 words, containing not 
more than 100 letters). It will be best for you 
always to address me about the Play, and al- 
ways to address whatever you send in connec- 
tion with it, Westminster Hotel, Irving Place, 
New York City. 

Ever, my dear Wilkie, your affectionate 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

I will not at present reply to Mr. Barrett 

at all 
Westminster Hotel, 
New York, 29 Nov., 1867. 

My DEAR Mr. CoL.iins,—I have only time— 
to save the Mail—to add a few lines to Mr. 
Dickens’s letter to request you will send out 
the acting part of the Play as soon as possible, 
as I am in hopes I may be able to arrange for 
its production here, possibly at Wallack’s; and 
if you can get models made and sent out of the 
Scenery, it will also be a great thing to have. 
I spoke to [Harry] Palmer about the price last 
evening on my arrival here, and he seems most 
enthusiastic on the matter. 

I have sold to-day the tickets for the first 
Four Readings in the City, and sold ont (8000 
tickets in all) in six hours. The enthusiasm 
with regard to Dickens and all that be does is 
enormous, and I am in hopes we shall be able 
to spend the whole of our time in the large 
cities. 

Give my kindest regards to Wills and all 
London friends, and believe me, 

Yours faithfully, GrorGe Do.sy. 


Parker House, Boston, 
Monday, Second December, 1867. 
My DEAR WILKIE£,—I find that if the Play be 
left unpublished in England, the right of playing 
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it in America can be secured by assigning the 
MS. to an American Citizen. That I can do at 
once by using my publishers here for the pur- 
pose. I can make an arrangement with [Les- 
ter] Wallack, in New York, to have it pro- 
duced at his Theatre (where there is the best 
company), on a sharing agreement after a cer- 
tain nightly allowance for expenses, and I 
have arranged to see Wallack next week. 

I have made inquiry about Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett (whose letter to me I enclose), and I 
find that he has a good reputation as a Star 
Actor, and that he is a responsible man pecun- 
iarily. Now, I am advised that the best course 
will be to make an engagement with him to 
take the play and act in it, and get it up where- 
soever he likes in the United States, except in 
New York City. (The exception, because Wal- 
lack and he are not d accord, and the other good 
New York Theatres all have their hands full.) 
As I read his letter his proposal meaus that we 
give the play—that he gives his services—and 
that the receipts of each night’s performance 
be divided between author and actor equally. 
Will you write to him at once, see him, and 
bind us both to such an engagement, if he be 
willing to bind himself to it? We might pos- 
sibly get a good round sum by such a course. 
I have advised with one of the most knowing 
Managers in New York (who came over here 
this morniug to see me)—the Black Crook Man- 
ager—and he says: “If you have Wallack for 
New York, and Barrett for the States gener- 
ally, you could not do better.” Mr. Barrett 
may have left England before this reaches 
you. If so, I have taken measures to catch 
[him] on this side when he comes over. 

As I read for the first time to-night, I will 
finish this to-morrow for Weduesday’s steamer, 
which will be my own Cuba returning. 


Tuesday, Third December. 

A most tremendous success last night. The 
whole city is perfectly mad about it to-day, 
and it is quite impossible that prospects could 
be more brilliant. 

Ever, my dear Wilkie, 
Your always affectionate C. D. 


Boston, 
Christmas Eve, 1867. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—I am obliged to write 
very hastily, to catch the mail over at New 
York. 

The Play is done with great pains and skill. 
but I fear it is too long. Its fate will have 
been decided before you get this letter, but I 
greatly doubt its success. 

Your points follow in their order. 

1. Whatever is most dramatic in such a com- 
plicated thing as the Clock Lock I think the 
best for the stage, without reference to the 
nicety of the real mechanism. 

2. I would keep Vendale and Marguerite on 
the stage, and I would end with Obenreizer’s 
exit. 


3. Madame D’Or’s speaking unquestional|y 
better out. She herself unquestionably bet- 
ter out. I have not the least doubt of it. 

But, my dear boy, what do you mean by thy 
whole thing being left “at my sole discretion”? 
Is not the play coming out the day after to- 
morrow ??? 

There are no end of No Thoroughfares \e 
ing offered to Managers here. The play beings 
stillin abeyance with Wallack, I havea strony 
suspicion that he wants to tide over to the 27th, 
aud get a Telegram from London about the first 
night of the real version. If it should not be 
a great success, he would then either do a fals: 
one, or do none Accordingly, I have broug 
him to book for decision on the 26th. Do 
you see? 

They are doing Cricket, Oliver Twist, and al 
sorts of versions of me. Under these cireum- 
stances they fence when they have to pay. 

I will try to catch the next mail. 

Ever affectionately, C. D. 


Philadelphia, 
Thirty-first January, 1868 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Your letter, dated on the 
llth, reached me here this morning. Mine 
will be brief, as it must go on to New York 
presently, and there is much snow on the 
Line. 

I am indeed delighted by your account of 
the Play, and do begin to believe that I shall 
see it! Every word of your account of your 
last visit “ Behind” I have read — and shall 
read—again and again. 

Of Mr. Barrett I have seen nothing, heard 
nothing. Wherever I go they play my books, 
with my name in big letters. Oliver Twist was 
at Baltimore wheu I left it last Wednesday 
Pickwick is here, and Dot and the Carrier ave 
here. Pickwick was at New York too when 
I last passed that way; so was Our Mutual 
Friend ; 80 was No Thoroughfare. 

We are getting now among smaller halls, but 
the audiences are immense. Marigold here last 
night (for the first time) bowled Philadelphia 
clean over. I go on to Washington to-morrow 
morning, and shall be half-way through m) 
Readings on Friday, my birthday. 

God bless you. 

Ever affectionately, C. D. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Thursday, Fourth June, 1868 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I have been to Paris 
The piece is a genuine and real siccess. The) 
all agree that if it could have been done at th 
Porte St. Martin it would have gone 200 nights 
I did not see it on the first night, being far too 
nervous and oppressed by a terrible sense ol 
the helplessness of the situation. Fechter, too, 
was lead-colored, and shaking from head to 
foet. So we took a ride in an open coacl, 
and repaired at intervals to the Café Vande- 
ville, where Didier (the announced translator) 
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came from act to act with his report. Joey 
Ladle knew nothing of his part, and made less 
than nothing of it; all the rest did well. Ber- 
trand was loudly called at the end of the sec- 
ond act, and did his very utmost. There is no 
doubt whatever that it was a success from first 
to last. It was too late to make the change 
when I got to Paris, and Fechter had great 
faith in the retention of the scene besides, but 
I am quite certain that the piece would go bet- 
ter without Wilding’s death scene. The audi- 
ence are told (in the person of Vendale) that 
Wilding is dead, and that is quite enough. I 
saw our French Wilding after his decease, and 
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could very clearly perceive that he 
mighty little out of it. 

I thonght it as well that they should know 
about Paris at the Adelphi, so I went behind 
for half an hour last night. 

You are getting on, I hope? 

Ever affect’ly, Cc. D. 

Collins and Fechter, in 1869, wrote an 
original play called Black and White. It 
was produced at the London Adelphi in 
the month of March of that year, with 
Fechter as the Count de Layrac and Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq as Emily Milburn. 


had got 
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A. Y. R. Office, 
Monday, Twenty-fifth February, 1869. 

My DEAR WILKIE,—lI have read the play 
[Black and White] with great attention, and 
with a stage eye; and I think it will be a great 
success. It is highly interesting, admirably 
constructed and carried through, and very pic- 
turesque. Characters well marked and con- 
trasted, sharp dialogue, and all good. 

I am now going to make a suggestion or 
two. 

The introduction and carrying on of that 
cane is so new and strong that I don’t think 
the culminating situation of that act up to it. 
Have you and Fechter ever thought of making 
the blow fall on Miss Leclereq by accident: of 
her being struck on the bosom, and declaring 
that she will bear the mark as a mark of glory 
and not of shame, because she loves him ? 

That is what J should do with it. 

Before that situation, turn back to page 35. 
Would it not be better if Maurice’s “ You shall 
feel my cane on your back” were followed by 
Wolf's rejoinder (unheard by him on going off), 
“You shall feel it on yours”? 

Page 49: 1 would be very careful not to have 
too much measuring, and in particular not too 
much speaking about it. I would express as 
much as possible of that in the actor’s doubt- 
ful manner and indecision — with the fiddles 
and mutes, etec., in the orchestra. 

Page 55 and 56: I cannot understand Fech- 
ter’s gayety here. I took it for certain, not 
having read to the end, that he had then got 
the letter for the Provost Marshal in his pock- 
et and had read it. I cannot conceive his jest- 
ing at that time under any other conditions, 
and I think that it destroys the effect of the 
letter when it does come. 

This is all I have to say, except of praise and 
high hope—and it’s little enough, I think. 

Ever affec’ly, C.D. 

Dickens died on the 9th of June, 1870. 
Collins, who saw him laid by the side of 
Johnson and Garrick, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, rests now in Kensal Green, not far 
from the graves of Sydney Smith and 
Leigh Hunt. 
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Dickens's last letter to Collins, so far as 
is known to the executors of either man. 
was upon business matters, and was dated 
five months before Dickens’s death. It 
here appended. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., 
Thursday, Twenty-seventh January, 1870 
My DEAR WILKIE,—At your request I « 
have no hesitation in stating for your sat 
faction that the copyright in any of your no 
els, tales, and articles which have appeared 
the periodicals entitled Household Words and 
All the Year Round was never purchased by 
the proprietors of those Periodicals, they hay 
ing merely purchased from you the right ot 
first publishing the same therein, and of cours 
of always retaining them as an integral part 
of their stereotype plates. You have the right 
hereby freely acknowledged, of disposing of and 
publishing the same novels, tales, and articles 
in any way you think proper, without inter- 
ference from the proprietors of the said peri- 
odicals, their successors or assigns. 
Faithfully yours always, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Wikre Cot.ins, Esquire. 


No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Thursday, Twenty-seventh January, 1870, 

MY DEAR WILKIE, — Within you will find 
the original draft of the formal letter you want 
from me, with my version of the same under 
my hand. My departure, even from the origi- 
nal excruciating phraseology, is very slight. 
May the Spirit of English Style be merciful to 
me! 

I have been truly concerned to hear of your 
bad attack. Well, I have two hopes of it—tirst, 
that it will not last long; second, that it will 
leave you in a really recovered state of good 
health. I don’t come to see you because | don t 
want to bother you. Perhaps you may be glad 
to see me by-and-bye. Who knows? 

Affectionately always, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
WHO KNOWS? 


NOV EMBER.—IMPRESSION. 


BY W. D 


HOWELLS. 


WEFT of leafless spray 
Woven fine against the gray 


Of the autumnal day, 


And blurred along those ghostly garden tops 
Clusters of berries crimson as the drops 

That my heart bleeds when I remember 

How often, in how many a far November, 

Of childhood and my children’s childhood I was glad, 
With the wild rapture of the Fall 

Thrilling from me to them, of all 

The ruin now so intolerably sad. 





STONEWALL JACKSON. 


BY THE REV. HENRY M. FIELD, DD. 


TIVE midsummer of this year witnessed 
| a scene in the mountains of Virginia 
that reealled the events of a past genera- 
tion. The 2ist of July was the thirtieth 
anniversary of Bull Run, where North 
ind South met in the first real battle of 
the war, for the engagements in West 
Virginia, near the Ohio, hardly rose to 
the dignity of battles. 3ut Bull Run 
was a conflict of armies, in which both 
sides took their first lessons in war, and 
mut of which came at least one great sol- 
dier, who stood so firmly while the battle 
raced around him that others who were 
broken and dismayed took courage as 
hey saw his unshaken column standing 

a stone wall,” from which he re- 
ceived the name of ‘‘Stonewall”’ Jackson. 
This was the hero to whom a monument 
was now to be unveiled in Lexington, 
where he is buried. Of those who stood 
beside him on that bloody day thirty 
years ago, almost all had followed him to 
the grave; but the survivors, the shattered 
wrecks of war, came from far and near 
to do honor to him who once led them to 


battle, and wept with overpowering emo- 
tion at the grave of their beloved com- 
mander. 

The demonstration furnishes an ocea- 
sion for a Northerner to give his opinion 


of this extraordinary man. The years 
that have passed have removed us so far 
from the great tragedy of the war, and 
from the passions it aroused, that we can 
do justice even to those who were in arms 
against us; and no one can read the his- 
tory of Stonewall Jackson without-recog- 
nizing in him all the qualities that go to 
make a popular hero. Asa soldier, some 
competent critics rank him as the first 
that the war produced on either side. 
Not that he was at the head of the lar- 
gest army, or undertook the most exten- 
sive military operations, but that with the 
means that he had he accomplished more 
than any other commander. He had made 
a study of the campaigns of Napoleon, 
and saw that suecess lay not merely in 
having “the strongest battalions,” but in 
secrecy of design and rapidity of execu- 
tion. In the latter he outdid even Napo- 
leon himself, training his men to such a 
pitch of endurance that he could ‘‘ rush” 
them twenty-five miles a day over a 


broken country, across rivers, and over 
mountains, and fight a battle as the sun 
was going down. Nothing in the war 
gave more decisive proof of military gen- 
ius than the campaign in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in the spring of 1862—the 
only one which he conducted absolutely 
alone, with no interference from those 
above him—where he was pitted not 
against one army, but four (under Banks, 
Fremont, Shields, and Milroy), advancing 
upon him from different quarters, and out- 
manceuvred them all, attacking and de- 
feating each in turn, till he drove them, 
one after another, out of the valley, when 
he gave them all the slip, and crossing the 
Blue Ridge in one of his rapid march- 
es, suddenly appeared on the flank of 
McClellan’s army before Richmond. 
That decided the Peninsular campaign, 
when he turned north, and by a bold 
movement threw himself between Pope 
and Washington, and the second Bull 
Run proved far more bloody than the 
first. All this is matter of history which 
it is not necessary to recall, nor to follow 
the tireless soldier to Harper's Ferry, to 
Antietam, to Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville, where he fell at the very 
moment that the great flank movement 
which he had conceived and conducted 
had struck the Union army with a shock 
from which it reeled and could not re- 
cover, but sought safety on the other side 
of the Rappahannock, which it had eross- 
ed only a few days before in all the con- 
fidence of victory. This is a record of 
continued success of which it is hard to 
find another example in our own history, 
or, indeed, in any other. 

Such was Jackson, the soldier, a man 
of iron, of whom we think, as we read the 
histories of the war, that he must have 
been as unbending as the bronze statue 
that was unveiled at Lexington. But 
was he all iron? Or were there in his 
rugged composition some softer elements 
that bring him more in touch with our 
common humanity ? 

These questions are answered in a mer 
morial that will have a unique interest 
because of the source from which it comes. 
There is always a peculiar interest in the 
life of a man written by a woman, espe- 
cially if she be his wife (for surely no one 
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can write of him sotruly, as no one knows 
him so well), and if the man himself be a 
great character or a great actor in human 
affairs. All these elements of interest are 
united in a Life of Stonewall Jackson by 
his wife, the very mention of which touches 
a chord of sympathy. When the great 
soldier fell at Chancellorsville he was in 
the prime of manhood, not yet forty years 
old. He died on the 10th of May, 1863, 
so that it is now twenty-eight years that 
she who bears his name has pursued her 
lonely way through the world, nourishing 
her sad heart with memories of the dead, 
recalling the incidents of their happy life 
together, and reading over and over the 
letters which speak to her as a voice from 
the unseen. Out of these materials and 
reminiscences, with the help of more elab- 
orate histories and biographies, she has 
prepared the simple narrative which she 
now gives to the world. 

In opening these pages, so full of tender 
interest, we perceive at once how different 
is a woman’s way of telling a story from 
thatofa man! His style is blunt and ab- 
rupt, as he plunges at once into the heart 
of a subject, while she comes to hers by 
gradual approaches, soft and slow as her 
own gentle footsteps, lingering by the way 
to bring in every incident, however re- 
mote the connection, and thus leading us 
on by a pleasant though somewhat wind- 
ing path to the end. If a woman has a 
story to tell, she begins at the beginning. 
Thus our author, to make her narrative 
complete, prefaces that which is personal 
to herself by a sketch of the ancestry of 
her subject, in which she goes back nearly 
a hundred and fifty years. This may 
seem a roundabout way of coming to her 
subject, but it is a woman’s way, winding 
round and round through secluded paths 
till she comes out at last on the upland, 
where the broad sunlight falls upon the 
hero of her story. While we would not 
anticipate the reader in following her 
back to an early period of American his- 
tory, as into the deep shadows of the pri- 
meval forest, we may point the way in 
an outline which condenses many pages 
into one. 

The story begins like a novel, of course 
with a young woman in the foreground. 
It is in the middle of the last century 
(1748) that she steps upon the scene, in 
the great ‘‘ London town” where her fa- 
ther is a well-to-do citizen, owning if not 
keeping a famous hostelry known as The 
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Bold Dragoon. But the good man dies 
and his wife marries his brother, to ihe 
great disgust of a daughter, who migi)t 
almost have stood herself as a represent. 
ative of the bold dragoon, as she was of 
a masculine beauty, with the stature of 
a man (she was six feet tall), and his 
strength as well; and of such spirit that 
when her step-father would assert his au- 
thority over her, she threw a silver tank- 
ard at his head, and fled from his home. 
and took ship for America. On board 
she meets (in the most approved style of 
romance) the man who is to be her hus 
band. On the long voyage there is time 
enough for love-making, but the proud 
beauty disdains her lover, till (as usual 
in such cases), after long waiting, his per 
severance and devotion are rewarded, and 
she becomes the wife of John Jackson. 
At first they settle in Maryland; but soon, 
ambitious of broader lands, if not of a 
freer and bolder life, move off into the 
wilderness, where they are surrounded by 
Indians, and often startled by the war- 
whoop, when the wife is not a whit be 
hind her husband in defending their 
cabin, and inspiring the scattered settlers 
to resistance. Here are materials for a 
complete ‘‘ Romance of the Border,” which 
would find its climax in what no novelist 
would dare to invent, but was the his 
toric fact, that this queen of the forest 
lived to be a hundred and five years old! 
Such a couple might be expected to be 
the progenitors of a race of heroes, and 
when the war of the Revolution came on, 
the father and the older sons took their 
places in the ranks on the side of in- 
dependence. Reaping the fruits, his son 
George was a member of Congress when 
Andrew Jackson was Senator from Ten- 
nessee; and comparing notes, they found 
that their ancestors were from the same 
parish, near Londonderry, and may have 
taken part in the famous siege in which 
many a hero fought and fell, while those 
who survived clung the closer to a free- 
dom that had been bought with blood. 
This is a noble lineage from which to 
have sprung, and it is no wonder that 
Stonewall Jackson was always proud of 
his ancestry, and that his highest ambi- 
tion was to be not unworthy of their hon- 
orable name. All this our author records 
with just womanly pride, tracing their 
history from generation to generation, till, 
in the year 1824, January 21st, appeared 
a little ‘‘ Thomas,”’ who was born to a des- 
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tiny greater than 

them all. Thesur- 

roundings were 

humble enough 

a one-story, low- 

roofed house in 

the little town of 

Clarksburg, Vir- 

ginia. It is now, 

by the division of 

the State, in West 

Virginia; but as 

that sundering in 

twain of the proud 

‘*Old Dominion ” 

was not accom- 

plished till after 

his death, he had 

the satisfaction of 

dying, as he was born, a Virginian. From 
the beginning it seemed as if *‘ melancholy 
marked him for her own.” He was not 
three years old when his father died, so 
that it was as if he never had a father, 
since he could not remember how he 
looked nor the sound of his voice. His 
widowed mother was left penniless, and 
supported herself and her three children 
by teaching a little school and taking in 
sewing, till she was married again, but to 
a man so shiftless that he could not take 
care of her family, and at six years of age, 
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Thomas, ‘‘a pretty, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed 
boy, with waving brown hair,” the darling 
of his mother, had to be sent to the care 
of an uncle. It isa pitiful scene, that of 
the little fellow, mounted behind an old 
negro servant, riding away from the mo- 
ther, who stands at her door with stream- 
ing eyes and preaking heart, watching 
him till he disappears. She was not to 
see him again till a year later, when she 
was on her death-bed, and sent for him to 
receive her last blessing. Thus, while 
still a child, he was left doubly orphaned. 
But the mother had lived long enough to 
imprint her image on the heart of her son, 
and to his dying day he could not speak of 
her but with an emotion that showed how 
he loved her and cherished her memory. 
At one time, led away by his older 
brother, the two boys started in search 
of adventure, and wandered off to the 
Ohio and down the river, sleeping on flat- 
boats and on the river banks, till they 
were shivering with fever and ague, when, 
after months of absence, the poor little 
prodigal children came back, too glad to 
have once more the comforts of a home. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY-FOUR.—From a daguerreotype 


But with all this, Thomas took to habits 
of industry, and as he grew up had charge 
of the men on his uncle’s farm. Active 
and high-spirited, he was the most daring 
rider in a horse-race, and thrashed a bully 
twice his size because he spoke rudely to 
a school-girl. Such is the stuff of which 
heroes are made. The boy was father of 
the man. 

But this country life came to an end on 
his receiving, quite unexpectedly, an ap- 
pointment as a cadet at West Point, which 
determined his military career. He began 
almost at the foot of his class, and came 
out nearly at its head, gaining slowly but 
steadily by his indomitable perseverance, 
till, when, after four years of hard study, 
he was sent to Mexico, there was not a 
better young officer in the army. When- 
ever he was under iire, he showed the 
coolness of a veteran, and was twice bre- 
vetted for gallantry—in the battle of Chu- 
rubusco and the storming of Chapultepec. 

Then camethe unexciting times of peace ; 
but he still remained in the army (being 
once stationed at Fort Hamilton, in the 
harbor of New York, and afterwards at 
Tampa, in Florida), till 1851, when he re- 
signed to accept a professorship in the 
Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia 
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—the West Point of the South—where 
he continued for ten years, till the be 
ginning of the civil war. 

Here, in 1853, he was married to a 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Junkin, the pres- 
ident of Washington College, but in 
little more than a year she died in 
giving birth to a child, the child also 
dying, so that mother and babe were 
buried in the same grave. Thus his 
house was left desolate, and his only 
comfort was in the Christian society 
of his venerable father-in-law, in 
whose family he lived for two or 
three years. It was only in 1857, after 
his return from Europe, that he found 
happiness again in a second marriage, 
to one who was, like his former wife, 
the daughter of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, who had also 
been the president of a college, so that 
all his associations were academic and 
scholarly. She is the author of the 
present volume, and here begin those 
personal reminiscences which consti- 
tute its chief interest and value. As 
we are introduced into the home life 
at Lexington, we see how the very at- 

mosphere is changed by the presence of 
woman, and appreciate the fineness of 
her observations in the judgment of char 
acter. Though this is a delicate test, it 
is perhaps the truest and the best that 
can be applied to the complex life of a 
man—the judgment, which is a kind of 
instinct, of her with whom his life is 
associated, as she sees all that he does 
from a feminine point of view, from 
the side of the affections, whereby are 
perceived things invisible to our duller 
sense. With such keen insight, the wife 
of a soldier, who looks straight into his 
eyes, may see beneath those heavy brows 
a soft and tender look, and the voice that 
is used to command, subdued to tones as 
gentle as her own. Thus brought into 
the closest relations, a fireside study re- 
veals in many cases, and certainly in this, 
a character quite other than that by which 
a man has been known to the world. 
With Stonewall Jackson for the central 
figure, it is a great privilege to have the 
curtain raised on an interior in which our 
eyes rest upon a beautiful domestic scene. 
The man of iron is found to be the sim- 
plest, the gentlest, and the sweetest of 
men, who wins our confidence and our 
strong personal attachment. The author 
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takes a good-natured— 
we might almost say a 
mischievous—delight in 
showing how far he was 
from what he has been 
supposed to be. Instead 
of sitting apart, stern and 
silent, he is the most ap- 
proachable of human be- 
ings to those whom he 
knows well, with whom 
he talks without reserve. 
Nor is his conversation 
only in a grave monotone. 
It will surprise many to 
learn that this ‘grim 
soldier” was noted in his 
family for his playfulness, 
and the quiet humor that 
often rippled in a smile 
or a twinkle of the eye. 
As soon as he enters his 
door he puts off all mil- 
itary stiffness as he would 
lay aside his military 
cloak; the _ officer is 
changed into a man, and 
the man is changed into a boy. 


THE 


Yield- 


ing to the natural reaction, he abandons 
himself to fun and frolic in a way that 


leaves far behind the dignity of the grave 
professor and the military officer. We are 
afraid, if the whole truth were told, that 
he sometimes indulged in sinful amuse- 
ments, for his wife confesses (aias, that it 
should be told of a ‘‘ blue-light Presbyte- 
rian!”) that at times, when there was no- 
body looking on, he would draw the cur- 
tains, so as not to scandalize the neigh- 
bors, and dance a jig round the room. 
With these diversions there was the 
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reading of favorite books in the long win- 
ter evenings, which lighted up the room 
like the glow of the fire on the hearth; 
and when the scene was closed with the 
evening prayer, he could but feel that the 
very peace of God rested on his heart and 
home. No description of the man in 
these peaceful days would be complete 
which did not take note of his desire to 
make himself useful, though in the hum- 
blest ways. He was a devout member of 
the Presbyterian church in Lexington, 
though not a ruling elder (as has been 
often reported); for though in the line of 
promotion, he never got 
higher than a_ deacon, 
whose duty was to look 
after the poor and take up 
the collection. He even 
stooped to the last extreme 
of self-abnegation: when 
there was a good cause beg- 
ging for help, he would go 
about the town for a sub- 
scription! Thus he never 
stopped at any service, how- 

ever humble. 
In Lexington, as in other 
Southern towns, there were 
many poor negroes, whose 
condition, especially that of 
the children, excited his 
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compassion, and he opened a Sunday- 
school, into which he gathered the little 
pickaninnies from the street, and he did 
not take more pride in the martial ap- 
pearance of the cadets on parade than in 
the rows of dark but bright-eyed faces 
that glistened on the benches of his negro 
Sunday-school. 

Such was the simple round of this good 
man’s life in those tranquil days, when 
he was thrice happy—happy in his home, 
in his professional life, and in doing good. 
Such was the scene, too bright to last, 
that was now to be darkened, as suddenly 
rose the gathering clouds of war. 

When Virginia voted to secede, the ca- 
dets of the institute, having been already 
trained to arms, were quickly formed into 
a company, with Jackson as its command- 
er, and awaited only the order from Rich- 
mond to march. It came on a Sunday 
morning, and they were drawn up on the 
parade-ground. When all was completed, 
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Jackson returned to his home for a 
last farewell, and taking the old family 
sible, opened to this word of promise 
‘*For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle be dissolved 
we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heay- 
ens; and then, in a voice choked witli 
emotion, prayed for her whom he left 
behind, and for the country, that it 
might yet be spared the horrors of 
war. Then rising from his knees, he 
crossed the threshold which he was never 
to cross again. 

And now came in swift succession the 
great and awful scenes of battle, at which 
the very heart of the nation stood still 
The present narrative, though it contin 
ues to the middle of the war, when Jack 
son fell, throws but little light on the 
war itself, of which the writer could have 
no personal knowledge; though she paid 
visits to her husband in camp, she never 
saw a battle, for as soon as one was 
impending, with his usual tender care, 
he sent her away to a place of safety, 
so that all she knows of the issue she 
has learned from others who were eye- 
witnesses. Of course she must give some 
account of the campaigns and battles 
which were the great events of her hero's 
life; but these, however interesting in 
themselves, cannot claim to be an original 
and independent contribution to history. 

One chapter, however, furnished by an- 
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other pen, és new and startling—that which 
scribes to Jackson at one moment a pro- 
nosal to raise the black flag! This is the 
last extremity of war, and its most horri- 
le barbarity. The very word suggests 
slaughter without merey. The black flag 
floats only at the mast-head of pirate 
ships, telling by a sign that cannot be mis- 
understood that quarter will neither be 
asked nor given. In warfare on land it 
understood as a massacre of 


would be 


STONEWALL 


prisoners, a thing unknown among na- 
tions at the present day, and that would 
bring upon any man or any government 
that should attempt it, the execration of 


the whole civilized world. The very idea 
f such a thing is so alien to the character 
of Stonewall Jackson that a statement of 
this kind must be received with great re- 
serve. It would not be deemed worthy 
fa moment's attention were it not that 
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it is given on the authority of his own 
brother-in-law, General Rufus Barringer, 
of the Confederate army, who details at 
considerable length a remarkable inter- 
view that took place after tle Seven Days 
battles, while the army was still encamped 
near Richmond. But the statement is 
explicit, and leaves no doubt that Jackson 
believed in the Cromwellian way of car- 
rying on war; that if war must be, the 
more tremendous the blows, the sooner 
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will it come to an end; and he would 
push the war into the North, and make it 
felt in all its severity. But he would 
never have dealt with prisoners as Crom- 
well did with the Irish garrison of Drog- 
heda, or Napoleon with the Turks at Jaffa. 
The best proof of what he would do is in 
what he did do when the fortune of war 
threw a whole garrison into his hands. 
At Harper’s Ferry he captured eleven 
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thousand men, and instead of treating 
them with great severity, he paroled them 
all; by which, instead of being sent to 
Southern prisons, they were transported 
to a camp near Chicago, where they were 
kept in comparative comfort till they were 
exchanged. Of course if they violated 
their parole they would be exposed to the 
utmost penalty of war. But the policy, 
instead of being cruel, was the mildest 
that could have been adopted. It was 
not, however, on the ground of humanity, 
but to disencumber his army, that he 
might move it rapidly, which he could 
not do with thousands of prisoners drag- 
ging on itsheels. If at Harper's Ferry he 
had stopped to look after them, it would 
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have delayed his 
march to join Le« 
for the approach. 
ing battle. When 
he declared, there 
fore, that he would 
‘*keep no prison 
ers,” it was for a 
military reason. 
He had laid out a 
plan of campaign, 
which he believed, 
if vigorously pur 
sued, would end 
the war. It was 
to form three or 
four great ‘‘ mova 
ble columns” of 
forty thousand 
men each, which 
should be literally 
stripped for battle, 
leaving behind 
not only prisoners 
but even fortified 
posts, that the 
whole fighting 
force might be 
concentrated into 
a few compact bod- 
ies, which could be 
moved with great 
rapidity into the 
Northern States 
and against North- 
ern cities. That 
this grand strategy 
would have suc 
ceeded we do not 
believe, for the best 
of all reasons, that 
it was twice at- 
tempted and failed—at Antietam and Get- 
tysburg—in the first of which Jackson 
himself took part. But at the time of the 
interview this had not been attempted, 
and he was very sanguine of success, 
even picturing to himself how he would 
plant his guns within shelling distance of 
Philadelphia and New York! 

But of this midnight council and plan- 
ning of great campaigns not a whisper 
came to the heart that trusted in him so 
safely that she was content not to know. 

It might be supposed that letters from 
a great commander to his wife, written 
amid the scenes of war, would contain 
some private information which could 
not then be communicated to the public, 
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and is now at this late day for the first 
time revealed. But the letters reveal no- 
thing. He never told her his plans be- 
forehand, for his rule of absolute secrecy 
in war extended even to his wife; and, 
what is still more remarkable, he told her 
very little after, for he could fight battles 
better than he could describe them, and 
he did not like to talk of himself. Her 
knowledge of the war, therefore, is de 
rived chiefly from others, and almost 
solely from Southern authorities; we do 
not remember that she quotes a single 
Northern writer. It never enters her 
dear woman’s heart that there can be an- 
other side to the story. This total obliv- 
ion of that ‘‘ other side,’ and the absolute 
faith with which she accepts without 
question whatever favors her own, would 
subject her book to severe criticism were 
it to be set up as an authority, claiming 
the deference due to the most authentic 
history. But it makes no such claim. It 
simply gives the generally known events 
of Stonewall Jackson’s life as the chain 
to connect her personal reminiscences, to 
which are added, what only she could 
supply, the letters written to her during 
the war. But since these contain but 
little about the war, or little 
that is new, what do they con- 
tain that makes them worthy 
of preservation? We answer, 
they furnish the most perfect 
revelation, not of the soldier, 
but of the man, in which his 
moral and religious nature, his 
love and faith and devotion, 
stand out in splendid relief 
against the dark background of 
war. 

Stonewall Jackson was a de- 
vout man before, but the war 
made him still more devout, 
as new trials and new dangers 
called for a stronger faith. His 
recognition of God in all things, 
which might not seem 
extraordinary if it flour- 
ished in the vale of hu- 
mility and peace, be- 
comes most notable when 
it keeps its hold and its 
mastery over him in a 
conflict of arms mighty 
enough to rouse ali 
the passions thiat rage in 
the warrior’s breast. 

The religion of Stone- 
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wall Jackson is an enigma to many 
who study the life of the great soldier, 
while to others it is a scorn and a de- 
rision. To those who seek a subject for 
caricature, the eccentricities in which he 
carried some things to an extreme fur- 
nish plenty of material for their small 
wit. Such was his rigid observance of 
the Sabbath. Not only did he refrain 
from all worldly occupations on that day, 
he would not even write a letter, nor read 
one if he received it, even though it was 
from her who was to be his wife. He 
was sure that it would keep its sweetness 
till the next day, and meanwhile he had 
the pleasure of anticipation. Nay, more, 
he would not post a letter on Saturday, 
lest it should travel on Sunday. One ex- 
ception, however, he was compelled to 
make. Sometimes he had to fight a bat- 
tle on that holy day; but that he looked 
upon as ‘‘a work of necessity,” if not of 
““merey”; and then he would keep Mon- 
day! So scrupulous was he not to de- 


fraud the Lord of His just due that he 
would sometimes keep two or three days 
running to balance the account! 

But more than any outward observance 
was the faith that vitalized his very being. 
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This wastheironinhis blood. Ithas been 
said that he was a fatalist; that he hada 
blind feeling of ‘‘ destiny,” like that of 
Napoleon, as if his career was not of his 
own choosing, but that he was lifted up 
and borne on by a power that he could 
not resist. This is the creed of the Mos- 
lem, to whom it gives a confidence in 
battle that is in itself an eiement of 
power. But it is a cold, hard, iron creed, 
which sees nothing around us but mate- 
rial forces that work on and on with tre- 
mendous power, caring not for the happi- 
ness they destroy or the suffering they 
inflict, crushing the lives and hopes of 
men without pity and without remorse. 
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Into this stupendous mechanism — this 
universe without a soul—faith puts intel 
ligence and love, so that to the soldie; 
who looks up from his tent to the stars 
above him they are not the cold, ston) 
eyes of a relentless Fate, but the tender 
eyes of One who looks down upon him, a 
loving as well as an unsleeping Watcher 
That love and care Jackson never doubt 
ed. The power above was a Father, into 
whose hands he committed the issues of 
life and death with childlike trust. This 
simple faith was the inspiration of his 
life. He carried it into war; indeed, it 
grew stronger as the clouds grew darker 
His marvellous successes might well con 
firm his faith in the Divine protection 
which he sought constantly by prayer 
His negro servant said he always knew 
when there was going to be a battle, be 
sause his master got up so many times it 
the night to pray! And he at once pack 
ed his haversack, for he knew that he 
would call for it in the morning. When 
he was riding to battle and spoke not a 
word, his lips were observed to be moving 
in prayer. Thus relying upon a higher 
power, how could he help looking upon 
success as the answer to his prayers, and 
say, what he fervently believed, that it 
was ‘‘not by his own might or power,” 
but that it was God who had given him 
the victory? 

This religious feeling, which was so in 
tense in Jackson, to some extent pervaded 
the Southern army. Both armies were 
supplied with chaplains and with devoted 
men and women, who ministered to the 
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sick in the hospitals and to the wounded 
vi the field of battle. But in the South- 
ern army there were at times—especially 
hen in winter quarters, as at Fredericks- 
ire—great musterings, like camp-meet- 
os, to listen to the eloquent preachers of 
South. Jackson often refers in his 
etters to the enjoyment he had in these 
rvices. Pious exhorters went from tent 
to tent talking to the men about their old 
omes, and the fathers and mothers far 
ay,and how they felt for their sons 
exposed to the dangers of war, the kindly 
vord ending in a little prayer-meeting, 
} that those who passed through the en- 
impment in the evening saw here and 
ere soldiers kneeling round their camp 
es, and heard their simple but fervent 
ravers, With the singing not of war 
songs, but of hymns, such as 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


It is said that the soldiers of Gustavus 
\dolphus sang psalms in every tent—a 
scene that was often repeated in the 
Southern army, while the religious papers 
of the South reported great ‘‘ revivals,” 

th hundreds of conversions. A volume 
entitled Christ in the Camp details these 
extraordinary scenes, that often preceded 
battles that were among the most awful 

‘modern times. 

Next to the all-pervading faith in God 

iich runs through the letters of Jack- 
son, is the love of home and of that which 

ikes home so dear. This tenderness 

nds a peculiar grace and charm to a 
soldier, because it is so alien to his pur- 
suits that it comes upon us as a surprise. 
In the biography of the late Lord Law- 
rence, who saved India to England, there 
is nothing so beautiful as his devotion to 
his wife, to whom he whispers, with his 
dying breath, ‘‘To the last gasp, my dar- 
ling!” Of the same heroic mould was 
Stonewall Jackson. In all epistolary lit- 
erature there is nothing more tender than 
some of these letters, written amid the 

vful seenes of war. They run over with 
affection. The stern soldier uses the 
udest terms of endearment. He ad- 
dresses his wife as his ‘‘ pet” and his 
darling,” his ‘‘sunshine” and his ‘‘lit- 
tle somebody,” as if he would wrap her 

a veil of mystery. When he has ex- 

usted the English language he goes to 
the Spanish, which he learned in Mexico. 
The terms ‘‘husband” and ‘‘ wife” are 
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too cold and prosaic for his ardent affec- 
tion, and he betakes himself to the more 
musical—if not more expressive—Span- 
ish pet names, according to which he is 
her esposo, and she his esposa ; or, using 
the diminutive, his esposita, his little 
wife. Indeed, these letters will be criti- 
cised, perhaps severely, as being too effu- 
sive in their expressions of love to be 
seen except by her to whom they were ad- 
dressed. No doubt it cost a struggle to 
permit other eyes to look upon that which 
was written only for her own; but, on 
the other hand, it is in these very things 
which were not written to be seen that 
the true character is revealed. A soldier 
might write no end of military despatches, 
or even personal letters, in the phrases of 
formal etiquette, and those who read be 
no wiser as to the real man who is hidden 
behind the mask of this studied polite- 
ness. So,if our opinion were asked as 
to whether it had not been better for the 
compiler of this volume to leave out these 
tender phrases and epithets, our answer 
would be, Not one! Every omission 
would be a mutilation. ‘‘Out of the 
strong cometh forth sweetness,” and no 
sweetness is like that which comes from 
a lion heart. 

This union of love and faith he kept to 
the last. If anything more were needed 
to show how far was Stonewall Jackson 
from the reproach of cant and common- 
ness, it is furnished by the way in which 
he met his end. It came not by a long, 
lingering decay, but in the very front of 
baitle, where, caught between two armies, 
he was fired upon by his own men. Yet 
he was not to die amid ‘‘the battle’s 
splendor,” nor, like Wolfe on the Heights 
of Abraham, in the moment of victory. 
Borne from the field, he had full opportu- 
nity to contemplaie the inevitable future. 
He did not ‘‘long for death,” as do some 
who feel that life has no more to give 
them. When his wife bent over him 
with their child in her arms, those little 
fingers drew him backward. Nor did it 
seem to him according to the fitness of 
things that his work should end in mid- 
career; he felt that ‘‘ the Lord had more 
for him to do.” But when he saw that 
this was not to be, when the shadow was 
on the wall, instantly the warrior’s head 
bowed to the Almighty will. Nay, he 
recognized the goodness of God in the 
time of his departure. He said that “he 
had always wished to die on Sunday,” 
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and now the Sabbath had come. It was 
a beautiful in May, and thie 
breath of spring was in the air; it was 
the breath of heaven itself, and it 
seemed as if the gates were opening be 
fore him. Faintly he murmured, ** Let 


morning 


} 
ike 
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us pass over the river and rest under th, 
trees,” and the great heart stood sti! 

Who shall say that he had not a visi: 

of the unseen, and that he did not in th, 

moment pass from a world of conflict { 
that in which war comes no more ? 


UNSPOKEN WORD. 
BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


M* love, I would that I could say to thee 

4 A mystic word, wherein should be expressed 

This thought, which, like a yearning melody, 
Strives in my heart imprisoned and repressed,— 

A strange, sweet word known but to thee and me, 
And blissful silence should be all the rest. 


It is not soiled by passing to and fro 

On lovers’ lips *twixt kisses, tears, and sighs. 
Ounce, only once, it fell, ages ago, 

Waking Eve's heart to tender, swift surprise, 
When Adam’s passionate lips pronounced it low 

Under the waning moon of Paradise. 


And as it fell, piercing the twilight dense, 
An echo caught the music of its close; 
And, drifted through the fields of space far hence, 
The magic sound stronger and sweeter grows, 
But lost, lost utterly to mortal sense, 


eh As fragrance shed from Eden’s withered rose. 


That heavenly word. 





Only in dreams, when thou and I alone 
Meet in the shadows of the land of sleep, 
I hear, like echo of an angel’s tone, 


It thrills my slumbers deep, 


But changes on my lips to human moan, 
And then is gone beyond my memory’s sweep. 


O fleeting phantom, long and vainly sought! 
Since thou art lost, and lost beyond reeall, 
All language seems with little meaning fraught, 
a And fondest words like chilly raindrops fall. 
4 Love, help me to forget this haunting thought, 
And let us dream my 


kiss expresses all. 


But when my soul to thy soul shall draw near 
In close embrace, both by one rapture stirred, 
And in the language of some far, strange sphere 
Whisper love’s secrets, erst unguessed, unheard, 
My spirit lips shall breathe into thine ear 
The long-sought, exquisite, all-meaning word. 
. 
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YEW men have a circle of acquaintances 
| so small that they do not know some 
one who is or has been afflicted with some 
form of eancer. The natural inclination 
of one who is attacked by this disease is to 
conceal the faet from every one except the 
ittending physician, and there is even a 
endeney to self-deception on the part of 
the sufferer—an effort to ignore the exist- 
ence of his malady, as if by refusing to 
think of it he could restrain its growth. 
Yet, in spite of all concealment, as we 
have said, nearly every one has some ac- 
quaintance so afflicted, and this fact in 
itself shows at once how frequent such 
crvowths are. As purely medical treat- 
ment, without any attempt at removal of 

ie growth by operation or caustic, ac- 
complishes nothing in the way of check- 
ing the growth of malignant tumors, it 
has come to be a generally accepted idea 
among the people at large that physicians 
consider all cancers incurable. This be- 
lief, and the dread of submitting to an 
operation, naturally lead the patient into 
the hands of quacks. But nearly all can- 
cers in their early stages can be entirely 
eradicated by systematic operations, and 
it is necessary for laymen to know as 
much as possible about the malady, in 
order that they may present themselves 
for treatment, in case they should be so 
unfortunate as to fall its victims, while 
there is still a chance of cure. 

Of all the diseases to which humanity 
is liable, one of the most mysterious is the 
tumor. Why should one part of the tis- 
sues Which form the body suddenly begin 
to grow out of all proportion to the rest, 
crowding the neighboring tissues aside, 
causing them to disappear by its pressure, 
and finally seeming to be endowed with a 
vitality of its own superior to that of the 
rest of the body, so that it flourishes with 
an independent existence, living upon the 
blood like a parasite, until the victim’s 
strength is exhausted, and there is an end 
of both body and tumor? This is the 
question which has baffled scientists, and 
las given rise to theories innumerable. 

The laws which control the growth and 
life of the various tissues of the body are 
still almost as great mysteries as they 
were to the first investigators in the sci- 
ences of anatomy and physiology, and we 
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are still far from discovering why the 
bones and muscles, the skin and glandu- 
lar organs, maintain their due proportion 
and their form from year to year. But, 
like the law of gravity and the other great 
laws of nature, the operation of these 
laws is so constant, so invariable, and so 
unobtrusive that their mystery becomes 
covered with the gloss of familiarity, and 
it is only in the apparent exceptions to 
their working that mystery reappears. 
We must, however, omit the consideration 
of these fundamental laws, and confine 
ourselves to the exception shown in the 
growth of tumors. Whatever we can 
learn about the latter will help us to bet- 
ter understand the laws of normal growth. 

To make clear what we do not know 
about tumors, and thus to properly appre- 
ciate the mystery which surrounds them 
and the difficulty of making our know- 
ledge of them complete, it is necessary 
first to enumerate the facts which are 

‘known. By careful and patient investi- 
gation a very considerable amount of in- 
formation has been collected about their 
mode of origin and the laws which con- 
trol their growth. 

What is a tumor? A tumor is an ab- 
normal growth of tissue in some part of 
the body, forming a distinct mass, more 
or less sharply separated from the sur- 
rounding tissues, the growth not being 
due to the processes of ordinary inflam- 
mation. This definition is intended to 
include only the true tumors, or new 
growths. Cysts may be included when- 
ever there is any new growth, newly 
formed tissue, in their walls, for their 
character depends upon the character of 
this new tissue, rather than upon their 
fluid contents. According to our defini- 
tion it will be seen that the common wart, 
and the masses of fat which grow under 
the skin of some persons without causing 
them any inconvenience, are tumors, as 
well as the dangerous and fatal cancers. 

The body is composed of various tissues, 
each of which has its own peculiar struc- 
ture, just as different materials are em- 
ployed to form the various parts of a house. 
The bones may be compared to the beams; 
the skin, to the clapboarding upon the 
outside; the mucous membranes which 
line the cavities within the body (mouth, 
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stomach, and bronchial tubes, for in- 
stance), to the plastering of the inside of 
the house wall. The tissues of each va- 
riety of tumor have also their peculiar 
structure, and all tumors may be divided 
into two groups—the * benign” or inno- 
cent tumors, composed of tissues resem- 
bling or identical with some of the normal 
tissues of the body; and the malignant or 
dangerous tumors, formed of tissues not 
found in the healthy body. So clear is 
this distinction that a microscopist can 
determine in most cases the degree of 
malignancy of a tumor, by comparing its 
structure with that of the natural tissues, 
for its power to do mischief is proportion- 
ate to its variation from the latter. 

One of the simplest of all innocent tu- 
mors is the fatty tumor, which consists of 
fatty tissue indistinguishable from ordi- 
nary fat by the naked eye or microscopi- 
eally, and differs from the natural fatty 
tissue of the body only in the fact that it 
does not shrink and disappear when the 
individual grows thin. The common 
wart is the most familiar of the benign 
tumors, and in structure it is simply a 
hypertrophy of some of the layers of the 
skin. The skin is a complex tissue, or 
rather it isan organ formed of several tis- 
sues—a foundation layer of tough fibres 
(counective tissue), which is thrown up 
into minute projections on its external 
surface, and several layers of epithelial 
cells, which cover these projections (pa- 
pillee) and nearly fill up the intervals be- 
tween them, thus forming a more level 
surface. The wart is a group of unusu- 
ally large papillae, covered with an un- 
usually thick layer of epithelial cells. 
Equally innocent tumors grow from the 
bones, some of the glandular organs, and 
in the connective tissue, maintaining the 
structure of the normal tissues from which 
they have taken their origin. 

But with the malignant tumors the case 
is different. In some forms—the epithe- 
lial variety of cancer, for instance—the 
epithelial cells on the surface of the skin, 
or of the mucous membranes, begin to 
grow downward at some point, forcing 
their way into the tissue below them, 
multiplying there, and spreading rapidly 
and steadily in all directions. Even in 
these cases the epithelial cells themselves 
do not differ from the normal epithelium 
—the so-called **‘ cancer cell,” meaning a 
cell peculiar to cancers, does not exist. 
But it is the arrangement of the cells and 


their mode of growth which make the 
tissue formed by them different from a) 
normal tissue. In other varieties of ea 
cer (sarcoma) a new tissue, unlike an 
seen in the healthy adult body, develops 
by changes which take place in one of t}y 
normal tissues—usually in the bone, ca: 
tilage, or connective tissue. This group 
of tumors has a great variety of structure. 
and to attempt to describe them woul 
carry us too far into the details of patho 
ogy, but all members of this group re 
semble each other in having as a basis 
a tissue unlike any in the healthy adult 
body. 

It must not be supposed that the lin: 
between the innocent and the malignant 
tumors is sharply drawn. On the con 
trary, there are many intermediate or 
transition forms, and sometimes the most 
experienced microscopists find it impossi 
ble to determine with certainty whether 
a growth is malignant or benign. 

We have thus learnt to distinguish tlie 
character of a tumor by its minute struc 
ture. But the differences between tlie 
two groups of tumors, in the history of 
their growth, development, and conse 
quences, are even greater. The benign 
tumors grow slowly, do not give pain or 
even discomfort (unless by their size 
and position), seldom ulcerate, do not 
tend to form secondary growths in other 
parts of the body, and do not return i! 
they are removed by operation. On tlie 
other hand, the malignant growths in- 
crease rapidly, generally cause more or 
less pain and a loss of strength and 
health, are apt to ulcerate, give origin to 
secondary tumors, and show a marked 
tendency to return, unless their extirpa- 
tion has been complete. The secondary 
growths just spoken of are caused by 
ceils from the original tumor, which enter 
the blood-vessels or lymphatic vessels, are 
arrested in the lymphatic glands or else- 
where, and take root there, forming the 
nucleus for another tumor—the process 
resembling that of grafting in gardening. 

But in the clinical picture of the dis- 
ease, as well as in the study -of the struc 
tures of tumors, Nature shows the dislike 
to sharp contrasts which marks all her 
work, and which renders the classificatious 
of science so difficult. Many intermediate 
forms are found—benign tumors whic!) 
return again and again after removal; 
malignant tumors which do not recur; 
benign tumors which grow rapidly; ma- 
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lignant tumors which remain dormant, as 
it were, for years after their first appear- 
ance; and even some malignant tumors 
which run a chronic course throughout. 
Hence it will be seen that while the dis- 
tinction between the two is easily made in 
the ordinary cases, there are numerous 
exceptions in which the diagnosis is diffi- 
cult, and a few in which it is impossible. 
This is particularly true of the early 
stages of malignant tumors, and therefore 
proper treatment is often postponed until 
itis too late. This fact explains the hes- 
itation so often shown by physicians in 
making a positive statement that certain 
tumors are malignant; and it also explains 
the cases in which it has been claimed 
that a tumor which recognized authorities 
had pronounced to be cancer has been 
cured by some quack remedy; even the 
best authorities will sometimes make an 
erroneous diagnosis. 

The oldest theory by which it was at- 
tempted to account for the origin of tu- 
mors ascribed it to a peculiar state of the 
system, a ‘‘cancerous diathesis,” which 
rendered the tissues of the body liable to 
“cancerous degeneration.”’ The great an- 
swer to this theory is the large number of 


cases now on record in which complete 
cure of the disease has been attained by 
early and thorough operation, for, if the 
tumor does not return at its previous site 
or elsewhere, it is manifest that its cause 
must have been a local one, and must 


have been removed with the tumor. The 
coexistence of several tumors has been 
advanced as proof that there was a con- 
stitutional taint, but more careful patho- 
logical work has shown that in almost 
every case it can be proved that where 
there are several tumors, one of them is 
considerably older than the rest, and that 
the latter are secondary and owe their ex- 
istence to an infection from the first. The 
old theory also fails to explain why the 
cancerous growth remains confined to 
one small portion of the body for so long 
atime; and why, after removal, it per- 
sists in returning in the same locality; 
whereas both of these facts become clear 
at once on the supposition that cancer is 
a local disease. 

Heredity has been accused as the chief 
factor in the origin of tumors. But the 
evidence is very uncertain, for the disease 
is so'common that not many families are 
without a history of tumor development 
in some of their branches. Statistics give 
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a history of heredity in only fourteen per 
cent. of the superficial cancers, and in 
twenty-seven per cent. in some of the deep- 
er forms. Similar figures could doubt- 
less be obtained for many of the common 
fatal diseases, such as pneumonia and 
Bright's disease. 

A previous injury is often thought to be 
the cause of a tumor, and in some of the 
rarer forms of cancer (sarcoma) there can 
be no question that it is the cause in nu- 
merous cases. But when it is recalled 
how many injuries are received in all 
parts of the body without causing the de- 
velopment of a tumor, it will be perceived 
that there is but little ground for the gen- 
eral application of the theory. There is 
more reason for accepting the constant ir- 
ritation of some spot as the cause for the 


‘development of a malignant growth, for 


many cancers of the tongue and lips have 
been caused by the irritation of a short 
tobacco pipe constantly smoked, or the 
rough point of a decayed tooth. 

One of the most fascinating of all the 
theories which have been advanced is 
that which supposes that at some time in 
the development of the body a particle of 
tissue intended for one part—the skin, for 
example—has gone astray and been buried 
somewhere else, and that some accident 
has awakened its cells to vigorous growth 
after they have lain dormant for many 
years. It is almost impossible to make 
this theory clear to one who has not 
studied biology, but some idea of it can be 
formed by studying the development of 
the body of the chick in the egg during 
the process of hatching. The mass of 
living cells in the yolk of the egg can be 
observed to spread out into a flattened 
oval, consisting of two layers, each des- 
tined to develop into certain organs. This 
flat mass then becomes folded upon it- 
self, sends out prolongations of its cells 
in different directions, and gradually as- 
sumes the shape of the body and organs 
of the chick. To one who has followed 
these changes it seems not at all unlikely 
that some minute portions of tissue might 
be displaced, and become the seeds from 
which tumors might afterwards take 
their origin. But here, again, we are at 
a loss to understand what accident final- 
ly starts the seed to growing. 

The recent discoveries as to the impor- 
tance of bacteria in the causation of dis- 
ease have given fresh impulse to the 
thought that the tumors may be due to 
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some micro-organism which finds its way 
into the system. By way of analogy, the 
tumors which are found growing in some 
plants, and especially the extraordinary 
varieties of galls which form around the 
eggs of insects when deposited in the tis- 
sues of plants, also favor this theory, but 
as yet no decisive facts have been collect- 
ed, and all is mere conjecture. For the 
present, we must watch and wait, hoping 
for enlightenment in the future, and turn- 
ing the knowledge which we have been 
able to’gain to the practical use of reliev- 
ing the suffering of the victims of this 
disease. 

What has medical art been able to do 
against this enemy of health and life? 
The faint-hearted and the sceptical are 
disposed to exclaim “nothing!” But in 
reality much has been accomplished, al- 
though almost entirely by surgery, for 
medicine (that is, any treatment without 
caustic or operation) can only palliate the 
sufferings and sustain the strength of the 
patient. The treatment of benign tumors 
can be disposed of in a few words. If it 
does not incommode the patient in any 
way, and if the surgeon is certain the 
tumor is benign, it may be left un- 
touched so long as sudden increase or 
other symptoms do not indicate that its 
character has changed. Many instances 
of this sudden alteration in the character 
of a tumor are on record, and every per- 
son with an innocent tumor should be 
warned of the possibility of such a change, 
so that he can protect himself in time, if 
it should occur. But the surgeon must 
be positive as to the innocent character 
of a tumor if it is to be allowed to remain. 
We have already seen that it may be 
impossible to make an accurate diagnosis 
even after microscopic examination of the 
structure of the tumor, therefore the sur- 
geon may well be in doubt when called 
upon to pronounce an opinion merely 
upon the symptoms and external appear- 
ance of a tumor. In any doubtful case 
there is but one safe rule—always remove 
thetumor. The risk of operation is trifling 
in comparison with the risk of leaving 
the patient exposed to the slightest chance 
that his tumor is malignant already, or 
likely to become so. An operation will 
also free the patient from an ailment 
which is a constant source of discomfort 
and anxiety. 

But what of cancer? One would natu- 
rally suppose that no words could exag- 
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gerate the urgent haste with which th: 
despairing patient would fiy to the sur 
geon for relief—anything to remove this 
terrible disease with its inevitable fat: 

Yet itis not so. <A few of the intelligent 
and courageous come at once for treat 
ment, but the great majority waste thei) 
precious time in using various remedies 
recommended by would-be friends, d 

ceiving themselves as long as possibl: 

and concealing their trouble from al! 
their acquaintances, as if a refusal to a 

knowledge the existence of the tumor 
could prevent its growth. Incredible as 
it may seem, these unfortunates are some 
times aided and abetted in this fatal delay 
by the family physician, who, in his anx 
iety to avoid communicating the appal! 
ing truth to the patient, puts off the de- 
cision of the question from day to day, so 
long as any honest doubts can be enter 
tained, until the diagnosis finally forces 
itself upon him when it is too late, and 
operation is useless or impossible. 

The causes for this state of affairs are. 
on the part of the patient, ignorance of 
the need of haste, and a natural dread of 
the knife; on the part of the physician, 
the difficulty of the diagnosis of cancer 
in the earliest stages, the fear of needless 
ly alarming the patient by suggesting the 
consultation of some one with wider ex 
perience in the diagnosis of cancer, or )) 
advising the removal of a tumor which 
might prove on microscopical examina 
tion to be an innocent growth, and, above 
all, the lingering influence of the old 
theory that the disease depends upon 
some taint in the entire system, and con 
sequently cannot be cured by operation 

The better education of the public in 
regard to the true nature of malignant 
tumors is constantly diminishing the de 
lay due to ignorance. The modern sur 
gical methods abolish consciousness and 
pain during the operation, and enable 
the dressings applied to the wound im- 
mediately after operation to remain un- 
touched until it has entirely healed, so 
that no pain and but little discomfort is 
felt by the patient at any time. These 
improvements will probably entirely re 
move the dread of the knife, which was 
formerly so well-founded. 

The newer methods also enable the 
surgeon to make his operations muc)i 
more thorough; and the results of the 
treatment of cancer by extirpation are 
consequently steadily improving, and the 
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number of eases radically cured is in- 
creasing. All that is now needed to make 
the results excellent is the co-operation 
of the patient and the family physician 
in allowing the surgeon to remove the 
tumor at the earliest possible moment. 
It is to be hoped that the realization of 
the facts that cancer is limited at first to 
a small area, but that it spreads rapidly 
and inevitably, and tends to infect dis- 
tant parts of the body, will open the eyes 
of those afflicted with the disease to the 
necessity of operation before the tumor 
has grown too large, and before second- 
ary infection of other parts has occurred. 
We have seen tkat there is no hope of 
cure except by operation, and that the 
chances of cure depend upon early re- 
moval of all of the diseased tissues. The 
folly of delay can hardly be presented in 
any stronger light. To delay is to make 
a deliberate attempt at suicide. 

So far as the available statistics are to 
be trusted, cancer has apparently been in- 
creasing of late years. At such a time, 


when a hope has also revived that cancer 
may ultimately be radically cured in most 
cases by prompt and thorough surgical 
treatment, it was a happy beneficence that 
prompted several persons, chief of whom 


were the late Mrs. George W. Cullum, 
and the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor and 
her husband, to furnish the means for 
building and equipping a hospital in 
New York to be entirely devoted to the 
treatment of this disease. The advan- 
tages to be gained from such an institu- 
tion are manifest, but they may be briefly 
enumerated as these: The actual relief 
of suffering and the cure of patients; the 
systematic application of the recent ad- 
vances in the surgical treatment of cancer 
to large numbers of cases; the following 
of the patients after they have left the 
hospital, so that by constant surveillance 
for a sufficient period the final result 
can be determined with certainty as to 
cure or recurrence. There has been a 
need for such data as this system would 
supply for the study of cancer, for in 
private practice it is almost impossible to 
follow the patients, and in the hospitals 
too little attention has been devoted to 
this important branch of investigation. 
But this hospital serves another most 
excellent purpose, as it emphasizes the 
fact that since the advances of science 
have made it possible to remove all the 
disagreeable symptoms which formerly 
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rendered these patients a burden to them- 
selves and their friends, there is now no 
reason why such a hospital should be 
less agreeable than the ordinary surgical 
hospital, or the patients more repulsive 
than the ordinary surgical cases. In- 
stead of banishing these unfortunates 
from society like lepers, unusual care 
has been taken to make the hospital an 
attractive residence. 

Native Americans have an invincible 
repugnance to hospital life and treatment, 
and it was therefore a happy idea avhich 
was acted on in making the New York 
Cancer Hospital look as little like a pub- 
lic institution as possible. The architect 
has constructed a building much in the 
fashion of a French chateau, so that it 
suggests absolutely nothing of the bare 
walls of ordinary charity, and is an orna- 
ment to a neighborhood which is rapidly 
being built up with handsome private 
dwellings. he hospital is situated at 
Eighth Avenue and 106th Street, looking 
out on the Central Park, and the natural 
advantages of its position are supplement- 
ed by the most approved methods of ven- 
tilation. The round towers afford the 
opportunity of making the wards circular, 
the best form for ventilation, as is seen in 
the circular mosques of India, in which 
a feather has been observed to follow 
the wall, ascending in a spiral from the 
floor to the roof, although no current of 
air was otherwise perceptible. This nat- 
ural ventilation is supplemented by a 
steam-fan which forces fresh air constant- 
ly into the building; and this system is so 
perfect that even in the crowded wards 
the air remains fresh and sweet. The 
fresh air and sunny, cheerful surround- 
ings undoubtedly have much to do with 
the speedy recovery of the patients treat- 
ed here, nearly .all of whom could never 
have had such comforts and care if it 
were not for the generosity of the found- 
ers of the hospital. 

While statesmen and publicists and the 
millionaires themselves are discussing the 
responsibilities of wealth, we do not hesi- 
tate to call their attention and the atten- 
tion of the public to this institution, 
which is striving with inadequate means 
to do the great work for which it was 
founded, and to demonstrate the truth 
which is more especially the theme of 
this paper, namely that cancer is curable 
by surgical means if it be attacked in 
time. 
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AFRICA, AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


BY ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, F.R.S.E., SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAI 





SOCIETY. 


Tt practical and decisive steps that 
have been taken by the European 
Powers in Africa to bring that long-suf- 
fering continent within the sphere of 
more intimate and reciprocal relationship 
render the adoption by them of a com- 
mon or uniform programme a matter of 
increasing importance. The haphazard 
and adventitious policy which has regu- 
lated the relations between Europe and 
Africa should, in the interest of the Pow- 
ers concerned, give place to one formu- 
lated on more liberal and expansive lines. 

European action in Africa has in the 
past been largely antagonistic to the 
first principles of statecraft, the result of 
which is seen to-day in the limitation of 
the European domination, which, in as 
far as concerns the administration of the 
lands of Tropical Africa, is practically re- 
stricted to the coastal zone. But hither- 
to we have only experimented in Africa, 
whilst now we are called upon to control 
its destinies. We are no longer slave- 
hunters and vagrant exploiters; we have 
accepted the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. How, then, are we to perform this 
self-imposed task ? 

The European Powers in Africa, what- 
ever their original and impelling motives 
may have been, are nowadays creating 
extensive colonial establishments, not for 
philanthropic, but purely utilitarian ends. 
And, in regard to their ultimate value as 
colonial possessions, it is necessary that 
they should return some interest on the 
capital sunk in their development, other- 
wise they will prove an encumbrance. 
The interest may be of more than one 
kind, however. It may be a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence only, or their 
equivalent in political weight; but wheth- 
er material or moral, some profit is sought 
and expected. That is only reasonable. 
Yet, to derive profit from colonial ven- 
tures, it is sometimes imperative to make 
initial sacrifices of an alarming extent. 
Faith, courage, and ‘‘a long purse” are 
essential to ultimate suecess. Provided 
the operator has the staying power and 
the knowledge which seasons judgment, 
he at least has a good chance of success 
where others less gifted may fail. 

It is not sufficiently recognized by those 
with whom the responsibility of colonial 


expansion rests that the conditiens whic}, 
make for success in Africa are very differ 
ent from those obtaining in other parts of 
the world. Its conditions and its neces. 
sities are, in fact, differentiated from those 
of every other continent; and, until the 
former are recognized and the latter pro 
vided for, it is difficult to see what prog 
ress can be made. My intention in thie 
present paper is to expose the fundament 

al principles underlying the development 
of Africa along natural lines, in order to 
demonstrate a community of interests 

and the consequent necessity of adopting 
a uniform programme, should the Euro 

pean Powers in Africa be serious in their 
attempt to administer lands which their 
own subjects cannot at present colonize. 
Once these general principles are admit 

ted, it would not be impossible to draw 
up a programme which more or less, ac- 
cording to the special needs of each Pow 

er, should regulate the administration of 
African lands. 

The fundamental principles underlying 
the development of African lands may be 
classified as under: 

I. Physical conditions. European po- 
litical settlement as affected or controlled 
by the conditions of climate, soil, land 
sculpture, vegetable and mineral resources, 
and the navigability of fluvial highways. 

II. Political conditions. European po- 
litical settlement as affected or controlled 
by the indigenous populations or rival 
foreign interests. 

It may be said at once that it is chiefly 
with the first set of conditions we shall 
have to deal, for the African Question, in 
its present initial stage, is in the main a 
geographical problem. Upon the solution 
of this problem will largely depend our 
capacity for dealing with the wider hu- 
man interests arising from the mission of 
Europe in Africa. 

Though rival foreign interests are up- 
permost in men’s minds at the present 
time, their adjustment, which cannot be 
long delayed, will leave the European 
Powers each with a sphere of influence of 
vast extent. 

The exploitation of Inner Africa throug! 
the agency of chartered companies is re 
garded by some as a retrogressive step. 
In effect this is by no means the case. 
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The conditions affecting the occupation 
ind administration of African lands by 
Kuropean Powers are not wholly dis- 
similar to those which in the early days 
of colonial enterprise gave birth to char- 
tered companies. Iam prepared to show 
that in the ease of Africa it is only by the 
adoption of a sound commercial policy 
th it we can hope to overcome the inertia 
of its arrested development; and it is quite 
reasonable to assume that such a policy 
must govern the action of the chartered 
companies into whose hands has been in- 
trusted the task of opening up Inner Af- 
rica. 

In a volume* recently published I made 
a comprehensive survey of physical and 
political phenomena in Africa, and the 
conclusions to which I came were, briefly, 
the following: 

I. European political rule in Africa re- 
quires for its consolidation a seaboard as 
an eifective base, and for its expansion 
easy access into the Interior. It natural- 
ly follows the lines of least resistance, 
and these, in a physical sense, are afford- 
ed by the great river valleys. But owing 
to the configuration of the continent, and 
the consequent disposition of its river 
systems—all of which are developed be- 
hind the seaward border of the inland 
plateau—free access by river from the 
ocean is interrupted by the cataracts and 
rapids that are formed in the beds of all 
the rivers where, at comparatively short 
distances from their mouths, they break 
through the rim of the inland plateau in 
order to reach the sea. Hence, European 
political rule in Africa, after its consolida- 
tion in the ¢oastal zone, for the most part 
in contiguity to the mouths of the large 
rivers, has not yet succeeded in penetra- 
ting for any great distance into the interior 
lands, 

II. Climatie conditions, however, have 
in the main exercised the most potent re- 
pellent force against the expansion of 
Kuropean political rule and the extension 
of European settlement. The climate of 
the coastal lands, being the most danger- 
ous for Europeans and the least favorable 
for their acclimatization, has generally 
paralyzed or crippled the settlements 
that have been established thereon. Un- 
favorable climatic phenomena have also 
raised natural barriers in the way of easy 

* The Development of Africa. By A. Silva White. 


With 14 original maps by E. G. Ravenstein. Demy 
Svo. London: George Philip and Son. 
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access into the Interior: (1) in the Nile 
Valley, where the Nubian Desert occurs; 
(2) south of the Mediterranean Littoral, 
where the Sahara and Libyan deserts oc- 
eur; and (3) between the Red Sea, parts 
of the East and West coasts, and the inte- 
rior lands, where deserts or steppes inter- 
vene. 

Ill. The fluvial highways, on the other 
hand, being so favorably situated in cer 
tain parts of Africa, the initial physical 
obstacles to the extension of European 
political rule have been eventually over- 
come: (1) in the Niger basin, where ac- 
cess into the Sudan is both practicable 
and easy; (2) in the Congo basin, which 
offers an unrivalled system of waterways 
conducting into the Interior; and (3) in 
the Zambezi basin, which gives access by 
the chain of great lakes to the most valua- 
ble land-and-water route across the conti- 
nent. 

IV. Land-and-water routes—of which 
(1) the Zambezi and thie chain of great 
lakes is by far the most important—are 
found elsewhere in Africa, namely, (2) 
from the Lower Nile Valley or from the 
Red Sea by at least two practicable routes, 
and from the East Coast into the basin of 
the Upper Nile, where a junction with 
route No. 1 can be effected; (3) by the Ni 
ger, joining the ordinary caravan routes 
(a) into the Central Sudan and (6) across 
the Sahara to the Mediterranean sea- 
board; (4) by the Congo and Stanley's 
most recent path to the East Coast; and 
(5) from Cape Colony northward by land, 
and ultimately by railway, to the great 
lakes. These are only the chief and, for 
the most part, transcontinental highways; 
but other practical routes into the Interior 
also occur. 

As regards the respective merits of 
these natural high ways, it has been proved 
to demonstration that (1) the Sahara cara- 
yan route is less valuable than, and not 
at all able to compete with, the route by 
the Niger; (2) the Lower Nile route is not 
so feasible as that from the Red Sea or 
East Coast; and (8) the Congo route is 
not nearly so good as that by the Zambe- 
zi and chain of lakes. Finally, the best 
route of any is that which starts from 
Cape Colony and joins the great lakes. 

V. European colonization of the coastal 
lands has been proved to be impossible 
without (1) the institution of sanitary pre- 
cautions, such as the draining or flooding 
of marsh lands; (2) exceptional attention 
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to health; and (3) a very gradual process 
of acclimatization. European coloniza- 
tion of the high-plateau countries has, on 
the other hand, been shown to be fairly 
practicable. Whilst, also, in Temperate 
South Africa colonists are able to thrive, 
only the people of southern Europe show 
an increase of the birth rate over the 
death rate in Temperate North Africa. 

VI. The indigenous populations, in 
their migratory movements, have taken 
directions the very reverse of European 
conquest: they have either been (1) thrust 
back and dispossessed of their lands; or 
(2) assimilated, and so have deteriorated ; 
or (3) annihilated—rapidly by the sword, 
slowly by vile intoxicants. Nevertheless, 
they have evinced a capacity not only for 
nourishing an original culture, but for 
taking on and assimilating higher alien 
forms. What we understand by civiliza- 
tion, or progress, has scarcely yet been 
planted in Africa. The Negro race must 
be developed along natural lines. 

From the comparative absence of politi- 
cal cohesion in Bantu Africa, the European 
domination has met with slight resistance. 
It is otherwise in the Mohammedan states 
of the Central Sudan, where European 
conquest has been checked wherever it 
has deeply penetrated ; but, up to the pre- 
sent day, except in the Mediterranean 
lands, no concerted movements have been 
made against the strongholds of Islam. 

VIL. Islam and Christianity, or Arab 
and European rule, and their attendant 
evils, namely, the slave trade and the 
traffic in drink respectively, have resulted 
in the adoption of very much the same 
methods of propagandism and conquest. 
But, in their effect on the Pagan popula- 
tions, Islam and Arab rule have succeeded 
in places where Christianity and Europe- 
an rule have failed. 

The main reasons of such relative success 
and failure appear to be: (1) because Islam, 
now so long established as to be virtual- 
ly an indigenous force, has been able to 
rapidly assimilate the conquered peoples 
and raise them up to its standard, whilst 
Christianity, an alien force, with insuffi- 
cient material power behind it, demands 
of the natives an impossible standard ; 
and (2) because Arab rule is suited to the 
conditions of life in Tropical Africa, whilst 
European rule, which has been inconsist- 
ent with the teaching of its pioneer mis- 
sionaries, has introduced social revolu- 
tions, followed by moral degradation, of 





the most far-reaching character. At the 
same time it is evident that even in the 
comparatively short time of effective mis 
sionary enterprise among the impression 
able Bantu a certain measure of success 
has been attained. This degree of sue- 
cess would have had permanent and im 
portant results but for (1) European in 
ternational rivalries in, and the ineffective ’ 
administration of, the territories in Afric: 
(2) the immoral practices of traders; and 
(3), above all, the debasing and destructive 
traffic in cheap spirits. Thus, the efforts 
of the missionaries at ameliorating the lot 
of the natives, or at inculeating a higher 
life, have been either discounted or en 
tirely thwarted. It is too obvious that, 
wherever the European domination lias 
obtained some degree of permanence, tlie 
natives have deteriorated or died out, the 
relatively few exceptions only emphasiz 
ing this phenomenon. In the interests 
not ouly of humanity, but of national 
honor, if for no higher or even material 
reason, the European Powers in Africa 
should immediately stop the indiscrim- 
inate trade in intoxicating liquors, by 
which their ‘‘ customers ” are slowly but 
surely being driven either into sodden 
barbarism, which can have no desires for 
other European manufactures, or into 
untimely graves, which will be imperisli- 
able monuments of European hypocrisy 
and disgrace. 

VILL. The slave trade has been another 
mischievous factor against the healthy 
development of Africa, for it has under- 
mined its social fabric, and introduced a 
potent element against legitimate com- 
merce. However, it has bten demon- 
strated that the slave trade does not pay 
in itself, but only in conjunction with the 
ivory trade. In proof of this statement 
it may be pointed out that all slave routes 
are trade routes, and the slave preserves 
coincide with the areas where elephants 
are still abundant. 

For the suppression of the traffic in 
slaves it is therefore essential to adopt, 
in addition to the ordinary and obvious 
legislation and police measures, a sound 
commercial policy, with the object of un 
dermining the slave trade by legitimate 
commerce, and thereby introducing an 
inimical factor over which the European 
Powers have complete control. 

IX. The value of African lands appears 
to be sufficiently promising to guarantee 
their profitable development in those re- 
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ecions where mineral resources or ivory 
axe abundant. All such regions are able 
to offer an immediate return for capital. 
In the absence of those resources, how- 
ever, or failing the presence of a strong 
and effective European government, the 
initial eost of opening up new lands is 

it likely to meet with a fair return for 
capital in the immediate future. 

X. Commerce is the dominant factor 
in African politics; and commercial su- 
premacy is the underlying motive of Eu- 
ropean enterprise in Africa, 

XI. The commercial exploitation of 
\frica must therefore determine its po- 
litical destiny. African lands must and 
can be made to pay eventually. The ini- 
tial difficulties to be overcome arise main- 
(1) the traffic in slaves, (2) the 
traffic in aleoholie liquors, and (3) the ab- 
ence of skilled native labor. Upon the 

lution of these problems will depend 
he ultimate development of Africa as a 
field for European enterprise. 

XII. Chartered companies have proved 
nvaluable for tentative or experimental 
efforts, because (1) commerce is the nat- 
ural instrument for effecting the true de- 
velopment of Africa, and (2) because they 


from 


can advance boldly where it is not expe- 
dient for the national flag to venture. 
But chartered companies, for this very 
reason, and because native interests might 
be sacrificed to the interests of the share- 
holders, should have the strict parental 
supervision of their respective govern- 


ments. 

XIII. From the fact that the unknown 
or unexplored regions of Africa at the 
present day lie behind the European pos- 
sessions on the coasts, it may be argued 
that, in consequence of the necessity of 
the: Powers to fix their inland boundaries 
and to explore and exploit the interior 
regions, the march of exploration in the 
future will be directed by and precede 
colonization and political settlement. 

XIV. The European domination over 
African lands is intermittently felt 
throughout the greater part of the conti- 
nent, but only in the Temperate regions 
and at isolated points in the coastal zone 
has it been followed by effective occupa- 
tion. Throughout Tropical Africa Euro- 
pean political administration is practical- 
ly restricted to the coastal lands and to 
the lower portions of the valleys of the 
great rivers. Whilst the obstacles to 
European political rule are not neces- 
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insuperable, the existing limita- 
should be judiciously observed, in 
order that they may eventually be over- 
come in part or altogether. In place of 
haphazard administrative experiments, 
the European Powers would do better to 
adopt a systematic programme, based on 
the best principles that experience and 
knowledge teach us ought to determine 
the development of African lands. 

XV. Finally, the partition of African 
lands among the European Powers, which 
practically commenced only after the 
Berlin Conference of 1884-5, has proceed- 
ed so rapidly that, at the present time, 
the whole of Africa south of the Equator 
has been appropriated by them, whilst, on 
the other hand, to the north of the Equa- 
tor very few internal boundaries are yet 
fixed. In other words, Pagan Africa is 
now exclusively dominated by the Euro- 
pean Powers, whilst Mohammedan Africa 
remains for the most part under the rule 
of Arab and native chiefs. A point of 
special significance and importance is the 
fact that, from south to north along the 
main axis of the continent—by which 
route, it may be expected, the civilization 
of Europe will chiefly advance—the terri- 
tories are under the control of Britain, 
Germany, and Italy, but chiefly of Brit- 
ain. 

The above summary appears to me to 
contain a fair, though brief, exposition 
of the general principles underlying the 
development of Africa along what may 
be regarded as its natural lines. American 
interests, being for the most part unselfish 
and philanthropic, have not been referred 
to, but the time may come when the Negro 
Question in the United States will find its 
solution in Africa. 

I propose now to apply these princi- 
ples in a manner capable of illustrating 
or invalidating their truth. This I have 
done on the map accompanying this pa- 
per, which illustrates in a graphic man- 
ner what, in my opinion, is the relative 
value of African lands to any European 
Power having control over them, The 
scheme on which the map has been con- 
structed requires, however, some explana- 
tion, since, so far as I am aware, it is en- 
tirely novel in conception. 

Conscientious students of geography 
cannot fail to be astounded at the loose 
statements regarding Africa which, under 
the stamp of quasi-authorities, too often 
obtain currency, and tend to give the 
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MAP SHOWING COMPARATIVE VALUE OF AFRICAN LANDS.—By Arthur Silva White, F.R.S.E. 


guileless public an entirely false or con- 
fused notion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages attending the European domina- 
tion. Even writers who are competent 
to give instruction regarding one or more 
of the well-defined regions of Africa allow 
themselves to be carried away by their 
enthusiasm, or become lost in their geog- 
raphy, and claim for their descriptions an 


application that is almost boundless. Yet 
our present knowledge of Africa, imperfect 
and limited as we know it to be, is suffi 

ciently comprehensive for us to recognize 
well-marked physical and political char 
acteristics, which differentiate certain geo- 
graphical areas within the vast continent. 
It is therefore quite possible to investigate 
what may be regarded as distinctive natu- 
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ral regions, and to compare them one with 
another. Such a method is, moreover, 
capable of adjustment to any particular 
1m int of view, and of being focussed to the 
closest scrutiny. We are, in short, able 
to distinguish, and consequently to ap- 
praise, the leading characteristics of com- 
paratively small areas. 

In estimating the comparative value of 
African lands my stand-point has been 
that of the European diplomatist, who re- 
quires to look a little into the future. Our 
knowledge of the vast Interior is for the 
most part too imperfect to hazard even an 
estimate of its potential value, which only 
time can determine; but on the Hinter- 
land principle these remote regions have 
even now a recognized political value. 
The energies of the European Powers in 
Africa are consequently directed partly 
to the development of restricted regions 
bordering the coasts, and partly to the 
acquisition of territories which may at 
some future time be valuable as Hinter- 
liinder. The former are capable of ap- 
praisement, for in most cases they have 
been carefully exploited, but of the latter 
we know so little that a rough valua- 
tion is all that can be obtained at the 
present day. 

I conclude, of course, that the value of 
colonial possessions is regulated by the 
capacity of the suzerain or dominant 
Power to make use of them, and is dis- 
counted by its incapacity in this respect. 
All humanitarian motives may be set 
aside as not being pertinent to the pre- 
sent inquiry. 

Now we know, from long experience 
and from the testimony of history, that 
in the past, and presumably for many 
vears to come, the coastal lands of Africa 
have been and must continue to be the 
most valuable to a European Power, and 
that they increase in value in direct ratio 
to their contiguity to navigable rivers. 
The possession of a political base on the 
coasts is, as I have said, absolutely essen- 
tial for the operations of any European 
Power in the Interior. Isolated enclaves 
of territory decrease in value the further 
removed they are from the coast or from 
navigable waterways leading directly to 
the coast. 

Again, it has been abundantly demon- 
strated that throughout the greater part 
of Tropical Africa there are very few re- 
gions where European colonization is pos- 
sible. Itis only when we enter the sub- 


Tropical and Temperate zones, or ascend 
the high-plateaus above a certain altitude 
—districts which are necessarily at a dis- 
tance from the coasts—that we find re- 
gions adapted to colonization by Euro- 
peans., 

It follows, therefore, that however valu- 
able a district may be in itself, its value is 
discounted in proportion to its degree of 
inaccessibility. At the present day, and 
for some time to come, the great arterial 
river highways conducting into the inte- 
rior of Africa, starting from a base on the 
coast, indicate, and will continue to indi- 
cate, the routes by which European enter- 
prise must enter on its conquest of re- 
mote regions. The possession of these 
natural highways is therefore of prime 
political importance. Artificial highways, 
such as railways, can of course be con- 
structed’; but such construction, involv- 
ing the outlay of capital, itself discounts 
the intrinsic value of the lands they trav- 
erse. At the same time, since easy and 
practicable communications are the main 
factors in the development of remote re- 
gions, other than continuous fluvial high- 
ways may serve these ends, as, for in- 
stance, a valuable land-and-water route 
like that by the Zambezi and Great Lakes, 
or along the comparatively healthy axis 
of elevation in Southeast Africa. 

The first step in my inquiry was to 
mark off distinetive regions. These, in 
the main, correspond with the drainage 
areas, and are all capable of being studied 
under sub-regions. The following were 
the regions selected for comparison: Medi- 
terranean Littoral, Northwest Africa, Sa- 
hara Desert, Lower Egypt, Red Sea Litto- 
ral, Upper Nile basin, Upper Guinea, Ni- 
ger basin, Central Sudan, Lower Guinea, 
Eastern Horn, Congo basin, Zambezi ba- 
sin, East Coast, N’gami basin, Southwest 
Coast, South Africa. 

Having obtained, in the above territo- 
rial divisions, large characteristic areas 
that are capable of being compared one 
with another, both from physical and po- 
litical points of view, I selected what ap- 
peared to me to be the main factors deter- 
mining the value of these lands to a Eu- 
ropean Power. But these factors not be- 
ing of equal relative importance, it was 
necessary to assign to each a fair propor- 
tion of the highest aggregate value. The 
following table exhibits the main condi- 
tions to which I have alluded, and their 
percentages of value: 
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Percentages 
‘ of Aggre 
A, Cumatic Purnomena— gate Value 
Temperature, 10; Range of temper- 
ature and relative humidity, 5; Ab- 


sence of malaria, 5... 20 


B. Narurat Communications Sbiee 10 


C. Natura. Resources— 

Animal (including elephants or ivory) 

and vegetable, 10; Mineral, 10.... 20 
D. Exrenior Trape anp Commerce— 

Chiefly volume of trade (exports and 

oo ) PSrerr ror errert Tr Eetree 10 
FE. IxpiGenxous Poritica, Conpiri0ons— 

Religion or faith, 5; Native culture, 

10; Relations with Europe,5...... 20 
F. Foreien Porrricat Conprrions— 

Character and extent of European 
domination or settlement, 10; Ca- 
pacity for development of European 
ee re 2 


Highest value = 100 


It is, however, obvious that having in 
this way obtained the mean average val- 
ue of extensive natural regions, fhese es- 
timates would be subject to considerable 
modification when one attempted to apply 
them locally. Each group of graduated 
values, applying to a distinctive natural 
region, became more and more affected as 
it approached another such group, not 
unlike the crumpling of strata under 
pressure of opposing forces. The final 
result is shown on the map, so far as such 
an inquiry can be elucidated by a simple 
mechanical process; and I feel convinced 
that, though it may challenge the criti- 
cism of gentlemen exclusively interested 
in particular parts of the continent, the 
student of African geography will be pre- 
pared to endorse its general accuracy. 

As a rough and ready means of testing 
the general accuracy of my map, I may 
point to three broad generalizations, name- 
ly: (1) areas of highest resistance against 
the European domination, from 0 to 20 
per cent.; (2) areas of highest relative 
value to the European Powers, from 50 to 
100 per cent. ; and (8) the intermediate or 
transitional regions. It should be added 
that these generalizations were drawn after 
the percentages of value were laid down 
on the map, because they only then became 
apparent, 

Quite apart from the percentages of 
value that have been given to these re- 
gions respectively, a glance at the map 
will, I think, reveal the approximate pro- 
gressive value of African lands at the 
present day. In order to express this in 
a graphic manner it was essential to adopt 
the simple method of ‘‘contour lines.” 
It does not at all follow that every square 
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mile of land within a given periphery js 
exactly of the value given, but only a) 
proximately. Had I attempted to define 
areas of equal value, I should have jad 
to discard the present graphic methiod. 
and to have adopted one the result of 
which would have closely resembled 

geological chart. The method which | 
have selected, however, expresses approx 
imately the relative value of the lands 
themselves, and their progressive value 
in relation to their geographical position 

It will be observed, for instance, that 
the highest values lie in contiguity to tlhe 
coast and to the great river highways 
leading into the Interior, whilst the low 
est values coincide with areas most remote 
from the coast, or over which climatic or 
political conditions are in the highest de 
gree inimical to their development. It 
will further be observed that the salient 
portions of the peripheries indicate the 
directions in which, in the case of the 
highest values, the development of Af- 
rican lands is likely to be profitable; 
whilst, in the case of areas of low value, 
they have a precisely contrary signili 
cation. Where, also, the lines of grad 
uated values lie close together, the pre- 
sence of some powerful, political or 
physical, obstacle is clearly intended to 
be signalized. These abrupt, or steep, 
gradients are conspicuous in the neigh 
borhood of desert regions; and they are 
the more abrupt if, as in the case of South- 
vast Africa, valuable regions lie in con- 
tiguity. The outstanding value of South 
Africa is, of course, due to its relatively 
healthy climate, its organized political 
institutions, its strong base on the coast, 
and its rich natural resources; whilst the 
low value given to the fertile regions in 
the Upper Nile basin is chiefly due to 
hostile political factors, which at any day 
may be suddenly reversed. 

A free reading of my map should, con- 
sequently, illustrate the lines of least re 
sistance against the European domination 
in Africa. Each characteristic natural 
region has its strategic base on the coast 
in the possession of one or more of the 
European Powers, and from which opera 
tions in the Interior can be most profitably 
directed. Rapid and easy transit to the 


coast is, in fact, the first essential condi- 
tion for the profitable development of 
remote African lands; and it would mu 
tually benefit the Powers if all the great 
river highways were internationalized. 
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In other respects the map should ex- 
plain itself. It exposes more accurately 
and graphically than any other method 
known to me the true lines of the natural 
development of Africa by the European 
Powers. If, however, the political bound- 
aries of the European spheres of influence 
were superimposed, it would be found that 
what I have called the ** natural regions,” 
with their respective strategic bases on the 
coast, are in most cases shared by two or 
more European Powers. Consequently it 
would be to the interest of those Powers 
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if, instead of wasting their strength in 
hostile competition, they were to unite, in 
all respects where union was _ possible, 
against the dangers and difficulties com- 
mon to them all. If only they would 
recognize a community of interests and 
adoptacommon programme, the European 
domination in Africa, instead of being the 
shadow it now is, would soon bring light 
and health to the down-trodden and suf- 
fering millions of the Dark Continent. 
Moreover—and I cannot use a stronger 
argument—it would pay them to do so. 


WIDDER JOHNSING, 


STUART. 


“ Monkey, moukey, bottle o’ beer, 
How many monkeys have we here ? 
One, two, three— 
Out goes she!” 


‘OTINAIN’ no use ter try ter hol’’er. She 
| des gwine f’om fits ter convulsions, 
and fom convulsions back inter fits!” 

Sister Temperance Tias raised her 
hands and spoke low. She had just 
come out of the room of sorrow. 

Jake Johnson was dead, and Lize Ann 
Johnson again a widow. 

The “‘other room” in the little cabin 
was crowded with visitors—the old, the 
young, the pious, the thoughtless, the 
frivolous —all teeming with curiosity, 
aud bursting into expressions of sympa- 
thy, each anxious to look upon the ever- 
interesting face of death, every one eager 
to‘ he’p hol’ Sis’ Lize Ann.” 

But Temperance held sway on this as 
on all similar occasions on fe planta- 
tion, and no one would dare to- cross the 
threshold from ‘‘the other room” until 
she should make the formal announce- 
ment, ‘‘ De corpse is perpared ter receive 
‘is frien’s,” and even then there would 
be the tedium of precedence to undergo. 

It was tiresome, but it paid in the end, 
for long before midnight every visitor 
should have had his turn to pass in and 
take alook. Then would begin an infor- 
mal, unrestricted circulation between the 
two rooms, when the so-disposed might 
‘choose pardners,” and sit out on the 
little porch, or in the yard on benches 
brought in from the church, and distrib- 
uted about for that purpose. 

Here they would pleasantly gather 
about in groups with social informality, 


and freely discuss such newly discovered 
virtues of the deceased as a fresh retro- 
spect revealed, or employ themselves with 
their own more pressing romances, as 
they saw fit. 

There were many present, inside and at 


the doors, who eagerly anticipated this 
later hour, and were even now casting 
about for ‘*‘ pardners”’; but Sister Temper- 


ance was not one of these. Now was the 
hour of her triumph. It was she alone, 
excepting the few, selected by herself, who 
were at this moment making a last toilet 
for the departed, who had looked upon 
the face of the dead. 

She was even ahead of the doctors, 
who, as the patient had died between vis- 
its, did not yet know the news. 

As she was supreme authority upon the 
case in all its bearings, whenever she ap- 
peared at the door between the two rooms 
the crowd pressed eagerly forward. They 
were 80 anxious for the very latest bul- 
letin. 

‘* om convulsions inter fits! Umh!” 
repeated the foremost sister, echoing Tem- 
perance’s words. 

“Yas, an’ back agin!” reiterated the 
oracle. ‘*She des come thoo a fit, an’ de 
way she gwine orn now, I s’picion de nex’ 
gwine be a reverind convulsion! She 
taken it hard,I tell yer!” And Sister Tem- 
perance quietly, cruelly closed the door, 
and withdrew into the scene of action. 

‘Sis’ Lize Ann ought ter be helt,”’ ven- 
tured a robust sister near the door. 
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‘* Or tied, one,” added another. 

‘I knowed she keered mo’ fur Brer 
Jake ‘n she let orn,” suggested a third. 
**Lize Ann don’t mean no harm by her 
orf-handed ways. She des kep’ ’er love 
all ter ‘erse’f.” 

So ran the gossip of ‘‘ the other room,” 
when Temperance reappeared at the door. 

‘Sis’ Calline Taylor, yo’ services is re- 
qui’ed.” She spoke with a suppressed tone 
of marked distinctness and a dignity that 
was inimitable, whereupon a portly dame 
at the farthest corner of the room began 
to elbow her way through the crowd, who 
regarded her with new respect as she en- 
tered the chamber of death, a shrill scream 
from the new-made widow adding its gla- 
mour to her honors, as, with a loud groan, 
she closed the door behind her. 

A stillness now fell upon the assembly, 
disturbed only by an occasional moan, 
until Sister Phyllis, a leader in things 
spiritual, broke the silence. 

**Sis’ Calline Taylor is a proud han’ 
ter hol’ down fits, but I hope she’ll speak 
a word in season fur sperityal comfort.” 

‘*Sis’ Tempunce callin’ out Scripture 
ev’'y time she see ‘er ease up,” said old 
Black Sal. ‘*Lize Ann in good han’s, po’ 
soul! Look like she is got good ‘casion 
ter grieve. Seem like she’s born ter wid- 
derhood.” 

‘*Po’ Jake! Yer reck’n she gwine 
bury ‘im ‘longside o’ Alick an’ Steve ?”— 
her former husbands. : - " 

‘In co’se. “Tain’ no use dividin’ up 
grief an’ sowin’ a pusson’s sorrer broad- 
cas’, "caze—”’ 

The opening door commanded silence 
again. 

‘* Brer Jake's face changin’ mightily!” 
said Temperance, as she stood again be- 
fore them. ‘‘De way hit’s a-settlin’, I 
b'lieve he done foun’ peace ter his soul.” 

* Ts ‘is eyes shet ?” 

‘*De lef? eye open des a leetle teenchy 
tinechy bit.” 

‘Look fur a chil’ ter die nex’—a boy 
chil’. Yer say de lef’ eye open, ain’t yer?” 

‘Yas—de one todes de chimbly. He 
layin’ catti-cornders o’ de bed, wid ’is 
foots ter de top.” 

‘*Catti-cornders! Umh!” 

‘Yas, an’ wid ’is haid down todes de 
foot.” 

**Eh, Lord! Haids er foots is all one 
ter po’ Jake now.” 

‘*Is yer gwine plat ‘is fingers, Sis’ Tem- 
punce ?” 
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‘* His fingers done platted, an’ de way 
I done twissen em in an’ out, over an’ 
under, dee gwine stay tell Gab’iel call fur 
‘is han’!” 

‘*Umh!” 

‘Eh, Lord! An’ is yer done comb ‘is 
haid, Sis’ Tempunce ?” 

‘*T des done wropp’n an’ twissen it good, 
an’ I ’low ter let it out fur de fun’al to 
morrer. I knowed Jake ’d be mo’ satis- 
fider ef he knowed it ‘d be in its fus’ 
granger at de fun’al—an’ Sis’ Lize Ann 
too. She say she ‘ain't nuver is had no 
secon’-class buryin’s, an’ she ain’ gwine 
have none. Time Alick died she lay in a 
trance two days, an’ de brass ban’ at de 
fun’al nuver phazed ’er! An’ y’ all rico! 
lec’ how she taken ter de woods an’ had 
ter be ketched time Steve was kilt, an’ 
now she des a-stavin’ it orf brave as she 
kin on convulsions an’ fits! Look like 
when a pusson taken sorrer so hard, Gord 
would sho’ly spare de scourgin’ rod.” 

‘* Yas, but yer know what de preacher 
say—‘ Gord sen’ a tempes’ o’ win’ ter de 
shorn lamb.’ ”’ 

‘Yas indeedy,” said another, a re 
ligious celebrity, ‘‘an’ we daresn’t jedge 
de Jedge!” 

‘*Maybe sometimes Gord sen’ a tem 
pes’ o’ win’ ter de shorn lamb ter meck it 
run an’ hide in de Shepherd’s fol’. Pray 
Gord dis searchin’ win’ o’ jedgmint gwine 
blow po’ Sis’ Lize Ann inter de green 
pastures o’ de kingdom!” 

‘* Amen!” came solemnly from several 
directions. 

An incisive shriek from within, which 
startled the speakers into another awe- 
stricken silence, summoned Temperance 
back in haste to her post. 

Crowds were gathering without the 
doors now, and the twinkle of lanterns 
approaching over the fields and through 
the wood promised a popular attendance 
at the wake, which, after much tedious 
waiting, was at last formally opened. 
Temperance herself swung wide the di 
viding dooér, and hesitating a moment as 
she stood before them, that the announce 
ment should gain in effect by a prelude 
of silence, she said, with marked so- 
lemnity: 

‘* De corpse is now perpared ter receive 
tis frien’s! Ef,” she continued, after an- 
other pause—‘“‘ ef so be any pusson present 
is nigh kin ter de lately deceasted daid 
corpse, let °em please ter step in fust at de 
haid o’ de line.” 
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A half-minute of inquiring silence en- 
sued, and that the first to break it by step- 
ping forward was a former discarded wife 
of the deceased caused no comment. She 
ed by the hand a small boy, whom all 
new to be the dead man’s son, and it was 
with distinet deference that the crowd 
parted to let them pass in. Just as they 
were entering, a stir was heard at the out- 
er door. 

‘‘ Heah comes de corpse’s mammy an’ 
daddy,” one said, in an audible whisper. 

It was true. The old parents, who 
lived some miles distant, had just arrived. 
The throng had fallen well back now, 
clearing a free‘ passage across the room. 
With a loud groan and extended arms, 
Temperance glided down the opening to 
meet the aged couple, who sobbed aloud 
as they tremulously followed her into the 
presence of the dead. 

The former wife and awe-stricken child 
had already entered, and that they all, 
with the new-made widow, who rocked to 
and fro at the head of the corpse, wept to- 
gether, confessed sharers in a common sor- 
row, was quite in the natural order of 
things. 

The procession of guests now began to 
pass through, making a circuit of the table 
on which the body lay, and as they moved 
out the door, some one raised ahymn. A 
group in the yard caught it up, and soon 
the woods echoed with the weird rhythmic 
melody. All night long the singing con- 
tinued, carried along by new recruits as 
the first voices grew weary and dropped 
out. If there was some giggling and love- 
making among the young people, it was 
discreetly kept in the shadowy corners, 
and wounded no one’s feelings. 

The widow took no rest during the 
night. When exhausted from violent 
emotion, she fell into a rhythmic moan, ac- 
companied by corresponding swaying to 
and fro of her body—a movement at once 
unyielding and restful. 

The church folk were watching her with 
a keen interest, and indeed so were the 
worldlings, for this was Lize Ann’s third 
widowhood within the short space of five 
years, and each of the other funerals had 
been practically but an inaugural service 
to a most remarkable career. As girl 
first, and twice as widow, she had been a 
conspicuous and, if truth must be told, 
rather a notorious figure in colored circles. 
Three times she had voluntarily married 
into quiet life, and weleomed with her 
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chosen partner the seclusion of wedded 
domesticity, but during the intervals she 


‘had played promiscuous havoe with the 


matrimonial felicity of her neighbors, to 
such an extent that it was a confessed re- 
lief when she had finally walked up the 
aisle with Jake Johnson, as, by taking one 
woman’s husband, she had brought peace 
of mind to a score of anxious wives. 

It is true that Jake had been lawfully 
wedded to the first woman, but the cer- 
emony had occurred in another parish 
some years before, and was practically oeb- 
solete, and so the church, taking its cue 
from nature, which does not set eyes in the 
back of one’s head, made no indiscreet 
retrospective investigations, but, in the 
professed guise of a peace-maker, pro- 
nounced its benediction upon the new 
pair. 

The deserted wife had soon likewise re- 
paired her loss, whether with benefit of 
clergy or not, it is not ours to say, but 
when she returned to mourn at the funer- 
al, it was not as one who had refused to be 
comforted. She felt a certain secret tri- 
umph in bringing her boy to gaze for the 
last time upon the face of his father. It 
was more than the childless woman, who 
sat, acknowledged chief mourner, at the 
head of the corpse could do. 

There was a look of half-savage defi- 
ance upon her face as she lifted the little 
fellow up and said, in an audible voice: 

‘*Take one las’ look at yo’ daddy, Jakey. 
Dat’s yo’ own Gord-blessed father, an’ you 
ain’t nuver gwine see ‘im no mo’ tell yer 
meet ‘im in de kingdom come, whar dey 
ain’t no marfyin’, neither givin’ in mar- 
riage’; and she added, in an undertone, 
with a significant sniffle, ‘‘ nur borrerin’ 
nuther.”’ 

She knew that she whom it could of- 
fend would not hear this last remark, as 
her ears were filled with her own wails, 
but the words were not lost upon the 
crowd. 

The little child, frightened and excited, 
began to cry aloud. 

‘** Let ‘im ery,” said one. 
body got a better right.” 

‘* He feel his loss, po’ chile!” 

‘** Blood’s thicker’n water ev’y time.” 

‘Yas, blood will tell. Look like de 
po’ chile’s heart was rendered in two 
quick’s he looked at ’is pa.” 

Such sympathetic remarks as these, 
showing the direction of the ultimate 
sentiment of the people, reached the mo- 
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ther’s ears, and encouraged her to raise 
her head a fraction higher than before, 
as, pacifying the weeping child, she passed 
out and went home. 


The funeral took place on the afternoon 
following, and, to the surprise of all, the 
mourning widow behaved with wonder- 
ful self-control during all the harrowing 
ceremony. 

Only when the last clod fell upon the 
grave did she throw up her hands, and 
with a shriek fall back in a faint, and 
have to be ‘‘ toted ” back to the wagon in 
which she had come. 

If some were curious to see what direc- 
tion her grief would take, they had some 
time to wait. She had never before taken 
long to declare herself, and on each for- 
mer occasion the declaration had been one 


, of war—a worldly, rioting, rollicking war 


upon the men. 

During both her previous widowhoods 
she had danced longerand higher, laughed 
oftener and louder, dressed more gaudily 
and effectively, than all the women on 
three contiguous plantations put together, 
and when, in these well-remembered days, 
she had passed down the road on Sunday 
evenings, and chosen to peep over her 
shoulders with dreamy half-closed eyes 
at some special man whom it pleased 
her mood to ensnare, he had no more 
been able to help following her than 
he had been able to help lying to his wife 
or sweetheart about it afterward. 

The sympathy expressed for her at 
Jake's funeral had been sincere. No ne- 
gro ever resists any noisy demonstration 
of grief, and each of her moans and 
screams had found responsive echo in 
more than one sympathetic heart. 

But now the funeral was over, Jake 
was dead and gone, and the state of affairs 
so exact a restoration to a recent well- 
remembered condition that it was not 
strange that the sisters wondered with 
some concern what she would do. 

They had felt touched when she had 
fainted away at the funeral, and yet there 
were those, and among them his good 
wife, who had not failed to observe that 
she had fallen squarely into Pete Rich- 
ards’s arms. 

Now every one knew that she had once 
led Pete a dance, and that for a time it 
seemed a question whether he or Jake 
Johnson should be the coming man. 

Of course this opportune fainting might 
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have been accidental, and it may be that 
Pete's mother was supercensorious when 
on her return from the funeral, she had 
said, as she lit her pipe: 

‘* Dat gal Lize Ann is a she-deyil.” 

But her more discreet daughter-in-law 
excepting that she thrashed the children 
all round, gave no sign that she was 
troubled. 

For the first few months of her recoy 
ered widowhood Lize Ann was conspicu 
ous only by her absence from congrega 
tions of all sorts, as well as by her mourn 
ful and persistent refusal to speak with 
any one on the subject of her grief, or, 
indeed, to speak at all. 

There was neither pleasure nor profit 
in sitting down and looking at a person 
who never opened her lips, and so, after 
oft-repeated but ineffectual visits of con- 
dolence, the sisters finally stopped visit 
ing her cabin. 

They saw that she had philosophically 
taken up the burden of practical life again, 


_in the shape of a family washing, which 


she carried from the village to her cabin 
poised on her head, but the old abandon 
had departed from her gait, and those 
who chanced to meet her in the road said 
that her only passing recognition was a 
groan. 

Alone in her isolated cabin, the woman 
so recently celebrated for her social pro 
clivities ranged her wasli-tubs against tlie 
wall; alone she soaked, washed, rinsed, 
str rched, and ironed ; and, when the week's 
routine of labor was over, alone she sat 
within her cabin door to rest. 

For a long time old Nancy Price or 
Hester Ann Jennings, the two superan- 
nuated old crones on the plantation, moved 
by curiosity and an irresistible impulse to 
“talk erligion” to so fitting a subject, 
had continued occasionally to drop in to 
see the silent woman, but they always 
came away shaking their heads and de- 
clining to stake their reputations on any 
formulated prophecy as to just how, when, 
where, or in what direction Lize Ann 
would come out of her grief. That she 
was deliberately poising herself for a 
spring they felt sure, and yet their only 
prognostications were always prudently 
ambiguous. 

When, however, the widow had consis 
tently for five long months maintained 
her position as a broken-hearted recluse 
not to be approached or consoled, thie peo- 
ple began to regard her with a degree of 
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enuine respect; and when one Sunday 
morning the gathering congregation dis- 
eovered her sitting in church, a solitary 
figure in black, on the very last of the 
\men pews in the corner, they were 
moved to sympathy. 

She had even avoided a sensational en, 
trance by coming early. Her conduct 
seemed really genuine; and yet it must be 
confessed that even in view of the dole- 
ful figure she made, there were several 
vomen present who were a little less com- 
fortable beside their lovers and husbands 
after they saw her. 

If the wives had but known it, however, 
they need have had no fear. Jake’s de- 
serted wife and child had always weighed 
painfully upon Lize Ann’s consciousness. 
Even after his death they had come in, 
diverting and intercepting sympathy that 
she felt should have been hers. When 
she married again she would have an un- 
encumbered, free man, all her own. 

As she was first at service to-day, she 
was last to depart, and so pointedly did 
she wait for the others to go, that not a 
sister in church had the temerity to ap- 
proach her with a welcoming hand, or to 
join her as she walked home. And this 
was but the beginning. From this time 
forward the little mourning figure was at 
every meeting, and when the minister 
begged such as desired salvation to re- 
main to be prayed for, she kneeled and 
staid. When, however, the elders or 
sisters sought her out, and, kneeling be- 
side her, questioned her as to the state 
of her soul, she only groaned and kept 
silence. 

The brethren were really troubled. 
They had never encountered sorrow or 
conviction of sin quite so obstinate, so in- 
tangible, so speechless, as this. \ The min- 
ister, Brother Langford, had remembered 
her sorrowing spirit in an impersonal 
way, and had colored his sermons with 
tender appeals to such as mourned and 
were heavy-laden with grief. 

But the truth was the Reverend Mr. 
Langford, a tall, handsome bachelor of 
thirty years or thereabouts, was regarded 
as the best catch in the parish, and had 
he been half so magnetic in his personal- 
ity or half so persuasive of speech, all 
the dusky maids in the country would 
have been setting their feathered caps for 
him. 

When he conducted the meetings there 
were always so many boisterous births 


into the kingdom all around him, when 
the regenerate called aloud as they danced, 
swayed, or swooned for ‘ 
ford,” that he had not found time to seek 
out the silent mourners, and so had not 
yet found himself face to face with the 
widow. Finally, however, one Sunday 
night, just as he passed before her, Lize 
Ann heaved one of her very best moans. 

He was on his knees at her side in a 
moment. Bending his head very low, he 
asked, in a voice soft and tender, laying 
his hand the while gently upon her shoul- 
der, ‘‘’Ain’t you foun’ peace yit, Sis’ John- 
sing?” 

She groaned again. 

‘* What is yo’ mos’ chiefes’ sorrer, Sis- 
ter Johnsing? Is yo’ heart mo’ grieveder 
f'om partin’ wid yo’ dear belovin’ pardner, 
or is yo’ soul weighted down wid a sense 
o’ inhuman guilt? Speak out an’ tell me, 
my sister, how yo’ trouble seem ter shape 
itse’f.” 

But the widow, though she turned up 
to him her dry beseeching eyes, only 
groaned again. 

‘*Can’t you speak ter yo’ preacher, Sis’ 
Johnsing? He crave in ’is heart ter he’p 
you.” 

Again she looked into his face, and now, 
with quivering lip, began to speak: ‘‘I 
can’t talk heah, Brer Langford; I ain't 
fittin’; my heart’s clean broke. I ain’t 
nothin’ but des a miser’ble outeas’. Seem 
lak even Gord ’isse’f done cas’ me orf. I 
des comes an’ goes lak a hongry suck-aig 
dorg whar nobody don’t claim, a-skulkin’ 
roun’ heah in a back seat all by my lone 
se’f, tryin’ ter pick up a little crumb whar 
fall fom de table. But seem lak de feas’ 
is too good fur me. I goes back ter my 
little dark cabin mo’ harder-hearted an’ 
mo’ sinfuler ‘n I was befo’. Des de ve'y 
glimsh o’ dat empty cabin seem lak hit 
turn my heart ter stone.” 

She dropped her eyes, and as she bent 
forward, a tear fell upon the young man’s 
hand. 

His voice was even tenderer than be- 
fore when he spoke again. ‘‘It is a hard 
lot, my po’ sister, but I am positive sho’ 
dat de sisters an’ brers 0’ de church would 
come ter you an’ try ter comfort yo’ soul 
ef you would give ‘em courage fur ter 
do so.” 

‘You don’t know me, Brer Langford, 
er you wouldn’t name sech a word ter me. 
I's a sinner, an’ a sinner what love sin. 
Look lak de wus a sin is, de mo’ hit tas’es 
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lak sugar in my mouf. I can’t trus’ my- 
se’f ter set down an’ talk wid deze heah 
brers an’ sisters whar J knows is one-half 
sperityal an’ fo’-quarters playin’ ketcher 


ywid de devil. Ican’t trus’ myse’f wid ’em 


till Gord set my soul free fom sin. I'd 
soon be howlin’ happy on de devil's side 
des lak I was befo’, facin’ two-forty on de 
shell road ter preditiom.” 

‘*T see, my po’ sister—I see whar yo’ 
trouble lay.” 

‘** Yas, an’ dat’s huccome I tooken tol’ 
yer, ‘caze I knowed you is got de sperityal 
eye to see it. You knows I’s right when 
I say ter you dat I ain't gwine set down 
in my cabin an’ hol’ speech wid nobody 
less’n ‘tis a thoo-an’-thoo sperityal pusson, 
lak a preacher o’ de gorspil, tell my soul 
is safe. An’ dey ain’t no minister o’ de 
sperit whar got time ter come an’ set 
down an’ talk wid a po’ ongordly widder 
pusson lak me. I don’t spect ‘em ter do 
it. De shepherds can’t teck de time to 
run an’ head orf a ole frazzled-out black 
sheep lak I is, what ’d be a disgrace ter 
de fol’, anyway. Dey ’bleege ter spen’ 
dey time a-coaxin’ in de purty sleek 
yo’ng friskin’ lambs, an’ I don’t blame 
‘em.” 

‘* Don’t talk dat-a-way, Sis’ Johnsing— 
don’t talk dat-a-way. Since you done 
specified yo’ desire, I'll call an’ see you, 
an’ talk an’ pray wid you in yo’ cabin 
whensomever you say de word. I knows 
yo’ home is kivered by a cloud o’ dark- 
ness an’ sorrer. When shill I come to 
you?” 

‘*De mos’ lonesomes’ time, Brer Lang- 
ford, an’ de time what harden my heart 
de mos’, is in de dark berwilderin’ night- 
times when I fus’ goes home. Seem lak 
ef I e’d des have some reel Gordly man 
ter come in wid me, an’ maybe call out 
some little passenger o’ Seripture to com- 
fort me, tell I e’d des ter say get usen ter 
de lonesomeness, I could maybe feel mo’ 
cancelized ter de Divine will. But, co’se, 
I don't eapec’ no yo’ng man lak you is ter 
teck de trouble ter turn out’n yo’ path fur 
sech as me.”’ 

‘**T will do it, Sis’ Johnsing, an’ hit will 
be a acto’ pleasurable Christianity. When 
de meet'n’ is over, ef you will wait, er ef 
you will walk slow, I will overtaken you 
on de road quick as I shets up de church- 
house, an’ I pray Gord to give me de sea- 
sonable word fo’ yo’ comfort. Amen, an’ 
Gord bless you!” 

Lize Ann had nearly reached her cab- 


in when the reverend brother, stepping 
forward, gallantly placed his hand be 
neath her elbow, and aided her {, 


mount the one low step which led to hep 
door. 


As they entered the room, he produced 
and struck a match, while she presented 
a candle, which he lit and placed upon the 
table. Neither had yet spoken. If le 
had his word ready, the season for its 
utterance seemed not to have arrived. 

‘‘Scuse my manners, Brer Langford, 
she said, finally, ‘‘ but my heart is so ful 
seem lak I can’t fin’ speech. Take a 
rock’n’-cheer an’ set down tell I stirs de 
fire ter meck you welcome in my po little 
shanty.” 

The split pine which she threw upon the 
coals brought an immediate illumination, 
and as the young man looked about the 
apartment he could hardly believe his 
eyes, so thorough was its transformation 
since he had seen it on the day of tly 
funeral. 

The hearth, newly reddened, fair!) 
glowed with warm color, and the gleam- 
ing white pine floor seemed fresh from 
the carpenter's plane. Dainty white mus- 
lin curtains hung before the little square 
windows, and from the shelves a dazzling 
row of tins reflected the blazing fire a 
dozen times from their polished sur 
faces. 

The widow leaned forward before him, 
stirring the fire; and when his eyes fell 
upon her, his astonishment confirmed his 
speechlessness. She had removed her 
black bonnet, and the heavy shaw], which 
had enveloped her figure, had fallen be- 
hind her into her chair. What he sav 
was a round, trig, neatly clad, youngish 
woman, whose face, illumined by the 
flickering fire, was positively charming 
in its piquant assertion of grief. Across 
her shapely bosom lay, neatly folded, a 
snowy kerchief, less white only than her 
pearly teeth, as, smiling through her sad 
ness, she exclaimed, as she turned to her 
guest: 

‘‘Lor’ bless my soul, ef I ’ain’t raked 
out a sweet ‘tater out’n deze coals! | 
*feerd you'll be clair disgusted at sech 
onmannerly doin’s, Brer Langford; but 
when dey ain’t no company heah, I des 
kivers up my ‘taters wid ashes an’ piles 
on de live coals, an’ let’em cook. I don't 
reck’n you'd even ter say look at a roas 
‘tater, would you, Brer Langford ?” 

The person addressed was rubbing his 





hands together and chuckling. ‘Ef yer 
tecks my jedgmint, Sis’ Johnsing, on de 
pretater question, roas’in’ is de onies way 
to cook ’em.” 

His hostess had already risen, and be- 
fore he could remonstrate, she had drawn 
up a little table, lifted the potato from its 
bed, and laid it on a plate before him. 

‘Ef you will set down an’ eat a roas’ 
‘tater in my miser’ble little cabin, Brer 
Langford, I ’elar’ fo’ gracious hit ‘ll raise 
my sperits mightily. Gord knows I 
wushes I had some’h'n’ good to offer you, 
a-comin’ in out’n de col’; but ef you'll 
please, sir, have de mannerliness ter hol’ 
de candle, I'll empty my ol’ cupboard clean 
inside outen but I'll fin’ you some’h'n’ 
‘nother to spressify yo’ welcome.” 

Langford rose, and as he held the light 
to the open safe, his eyes fairly glared. 
He was hungry, and the snowy shelves 
were covered with open vessels of tempt- 
ing food, all more or less broken, but 
savory as to odor, and most inviting. 

‘T ciare, Sis’ Johnsing—I clare!” were 
the only words that the man of eloquent 
speech found to express his appreciation 
and joy, and his entertainer continued: 

‘‘Dis here cupboard mecks me ’shame’, 
Brer Langford. Dey ain't a thing fittin’ 
fo’ sech as you in it. Heah’s a pan o’ 


col’ ‘tater pone an’ some cabbage an’ side . 


, 


meat, an’ dis here’s a few ords an’ eens 0 
fried chicken an’ a little passel o’ spare- 
ribs, piled in wid co’n-brade scraps. Hit 
don’t look much, but hit’sall clean. Heah, 
you gimme de candle, an’ you retch ’em 
all down, please, sir; an’ I ain't shore, 
but ef I don’t disremember, dey’s de bes’ 
half a loaf o’ reeson-cake ’way back in 
de fur corner. Dat’s hit. Now, dat’s 
some’h’n’ like. An’ now pass down de 
butter; an’ ef yer wants a tumbler o’ 
sweet milk wid yo’ ’tater, you'll haf ter 
hop an’ go fetch it. Lis’n ter me, fo’ Gord 
sake, talkin’ ter Brer Langford same as 
I'd talk ter a reg’lar plantation nig- 
ger!” 

Langford hesitated. ‘‘ Less’n you de- 
sires de sweet milk, Sis’ Johnsing—” 

“T does truly lak a swaller o’ sweet 
milk wid my ‘tater, Brer Langford, but 
seem lak "fo’ I'd git it fo’ myse’f I'd do 
widout it. Won't you, please, sir, teck 
de candle an’ fetch it fur me? Go right 
thoo my room. Hit's in a bottle, a-set- 
tin’ outside de right-han’ winder des as 
you go in.” 

Langford could not help glancing 
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about the widow's chamber as he passed 
through. If the other room was cozy 
and clean, this one was charming. The 
white bed, dazzling in its snowy fluted 
frills, reminded him of its owner, as she 
sat in all her starched freshness to-night. 
The polished pine floor here was nearly 
covered with neatly fringed patches of 
carpet, suggestive of housewifely taste 
as well as luxurious comfort. 

He had returned with the bottle, and 
was seating himself, when the disconso- 
late widow actually burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

‘* Lord save my soul!” she exclaimed, 
“ef he ’ain’t gone an’ fetched a bottle o’ 
beer! You is a caution, Brer Langford! 
I wouldn't ’a’ had you know I had dat 
beer in my house fur nothin’. When 
I was feelin’ so poly in my fus’ grief, 
seem lak I craved sperityal comfort, an’ 
I went an’ bought a whole lot o' lager- 
beer. I ‘lowed maybe I e’d drink my 
sorrer down, but ’twarn’t no use. I ed 
drink beer all night, an’ hit wouldn’t nuv- 
er bring nobody to set in dat rockin’-cheer 
by my side an’ teck comfort wid me. 
Does you think fur a perfesser ter teck 
a little beer er wine when dey feel a 
nachel faintiness is a fatal sin, Brer Lang- 
ford?” 

‘“Why, no, Sis’ Johnsing. Sucecum- 
stances alter cases, an’ hit’s de succum- 
stances 0’ drinkin’ what mecks de alter- 
cations; an’ de way I looks at it, a Chris- 
tian man is de onies pusson who oughter 
dare to trus’ ’isse’f wid de wine cup, ‘eaze 
a sinner don’ know when ter stop.” 

‘*Dat soun’ mighty reason’ble, Brer 
Langford. An’ sence you fetched de beer, 
now you ‘bleege ter drink it. But please, 
sir, go, lak a good man, an’ bring my 
milk, on de tother side in de winder.” 

The milk was brought, and the Rev. 
Mr. Langford was soon smacking his lips 
over the best*supper it had been his min- 
isterial good fortune to enjoy for many a 
day. 

As the widow raked a second potato 
from the fire, she remarked, in a tone of 
inimitable pathos: 

‘*Seem lak I can’t git usen ter cookin’ 
fur one. I cooks fur two ev’y day, an’ 
somehow I fines a little spec o’ comfort in 
lookin’ at de odd po’tion, even ef I has 
ter eat it myse’f. De secon’ ‘tater on de 
hyearth seem lak hit stan’s fur company. 
Seein’ as you relishes de beer, Brer Lang- 
ford, I’s proud you made de mistake an’ 
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fetched it. Gord knows somebody better 
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‘Stan’ back, gals, stan’ back!” she ex 


drink it! I got a whole passel o’ bottles v claimed, rising. ‘‘Stan’ back, I say! <A 


in my trunk, an’ I don’ know what ter do 
wid ’em. A man what wuck an’ talk an’ 
preach hard as you does, he need a little 
some’h’n’ ‘nother ter keep ‘is cour’ge up.” 

It was an hour past midnight when 
finally the widow let her guest out the 
back door, and as she directed him how 
to reach home by a short-cut through her 
field, she said, as she held his hand in 
parting: 

‘‘Gord will bless you fur dis night, 
Brer Langford, fur you is truly sacerficed 
yo'se’f fur a po’ sinner; an’ I b’lieve dey’s 
mo’ true ‘ligion in comfortin’ a po’ lonely 
widderless ooman lak I is, what ’ain’t got 
nobody to stan’ by ‘er, dan in all de ser- 
mons a-goin’; dn’ now I gwine turn my 
face back todes my lonely fireside wid a 
better hope an’ a firmer trus’, ’caze I 
knows de love o’ Gord done sont you ter 
me. My po’ little bread an’ meat warn’t 
highfalutin nur fine, but you is shared it 
wid me lak a Christian, an’ I gin it to 
you wid a free heart.” 

Langford returned the pressure of her 
hand, and even shook it heartily during 
his parting speech: 

‘*Good-night, my dear sister, an’ Gord 
bless you! I feels mo’ courageous an’ 
strenk’n’d myse’f sence I have shared yo’ 
lonely fireside, an’, please Gord, I will 
make it my juty as well as my pleasure 
to he’p you in a similar manner when- 
somever you desires my presence. I re- 
joices to see that you is tryin’ wid a brave 
heart to rise fom yo’ sorrer. Keep good 
cheer, my sister, an’ remember dat the 
Gord o’ Aberham an’ Isaac an’ Jacob—de 
patriots o’ de Lord—is also de friend ter 
de fatheriess an’ widders, an’ to them that 
are desolate an’ oppressed.” 

With this beautiful admonition, and a 
last distinct pressure of the hand, the 
Rev. Mr. Langford disappeared in the 
darkness, carefully fastening the top but- 
ton of his coat as he went, as if to cover 
securely the upper layer of raisin - cake 
which still lay, for want of lower space, 
just beneath it within. 

He never felt better in his life. < 

The widow watched his retreating 
shadow until she dimly saw one dark leg 
rise over the rail as he sealed the garden 
fence; then coming in, she hooked the 
door, and throwing herself on the floor, 
rolled over and over, laughing until she 
cried, verily. 


widder done headed you off wid a cook 
pot!” With eyes fairly dancing, she re 
sumed her seat before the fire. She was 
too much elated for sleep yet. ‘I ‘clare 
‘fo’ gracious, I is a devil!” she chuckled 
‘* Po’ Alick—an’ po’ Steve—an’ po’ Jake! 

she continued, pausing after each name 
with something that their spiritual pre 
sences might have interpreted as a sigh 
if they were affectionately hovering near 
her. ‘‘ But,” she added, her own thoug)lits 
supplying the connection, ‘‘Brer Lang 
ford gwine be de stylishes’ one o’ de lot.” 
And then she really sighed. ‘I mus’ go 
buy some mo’ beer. Better git two bot 

tles. He mought ax fo’ mo’, bein’ as I got 
a trunkful.” And here alone in her cabin 
she roared aloud. ‘‘I does wonder huc 
come I come ter be sech a devil, anyhow ? 
I lowed I was safe ter risk de beer. Bet- 
ter git a dozen bottles, 1 reck’n; give ‘im 
plenty rope, po’ boy! Well, Langford 
honey, good-night fur to-night! But per- 
pare, yong man, perpare!” And chuck- 
ling as she went, she passed into her own 
room and went to bed. 

The young minister was as good as his 
promise, and during the next two months 
he never failed to stop after every even 
ing meeting to look after the spiritual 
condition of the ‘‘widder Johnsing,” while 
she, with the consummate skill of a prac- 
tised hand, saw to it that without appar 
ent forethought her little cupboard should 
always supply a material entertainment, 
full, savory, and varied. If on oceasion 
she lamented a dearth of cold dishes, it 
was that she might insist on sharing her 
breakfast with her guest, when, producing 
from her magic safe a ready-dressed spring 
chicken or squirrel, she would broil it 
upon the coals in his presence, and the 
young man would depart thoroughly sat- 
urated with the odor of her delightful 
hospitality. 

Langford had heard things about this 
woman in days gone by, but now he was 
pleased to realize that they ,had all been 
malicious inventions prompted by jea- 
lousy. Had he commanded the adjec- 
tives, he would have described her as the 
most generous, hospitable, spontaneous, 
sympathetic, vivacious, and witty, as well 
as the most artless of women. Ass it was, 
he thought of her a good deal between 
visits; and whether the thought moved 
backward or forward, whether it took 












shape as @ memory or an anticipation, he 
somehow unconsciously smacked his lips 
and swallowed. And yet, when one of 
the elders questioned him as to the spir- 
itual state of the still silent mourner, he 
knit his brow and answered, with a sigh: 

‘Tt is hard ter say, my brothers—it is 
hard ter say. De ol’ lady do nourish an’ 
cherish ‘er grief mightily; but yit, ef we 
hol’ off an’ don’t crowd ’er, I trus’ she'll 
come thoo on de Lord's side yit.”’ 

If there had been the ghost of a twin- 
kle in his interlocutor’s eye, it died out, 
abashed at itself at this pious and care- 
fully framed reply. The widow was in- 
deed fully ten years Langford’s senior—a 
discrepancy as much exaggerated by out- 
ward circumstances as it was minimized 
in their fireside relations. 

So matters drifted on for a month 
longer. The dozen bottles of beer had 
been followed by a second, and these 
again by a half-dozen. This last reduced 
purchase of course had its meaning. 
Langford was reaching the end of his 
tether. At last there were but two bot- 
tles left. It was Sunday night again. 

The little cupboard had been furnished 
with unusual elaboration, and the savory 
odors which emanated from its shelves 
would have filled the room but for the 
all-pervading essence of bergamot with 
which the widow had recklessly deluged 
her hair. Indeed, her entire toilet be- 
trayed exceptional care to-night. 

She had not gone to church, and as it 
was near the hour for dismissal, she was 
a trifle nervous, feeling confident that the 
minister would stop in, ostensibly to in- 
quire the cause of her absence. She had 
tried this before, and he had not disap- 
pointed her. 

Finally she detected his familiar an- 
nouncement, a clearing of his throat, as 
he approached the door. 

‘Lif up de latch an’ walk in, Brer 
Wolf,” she laughingly called to him; and 
as he entered she added, ‘‘ Look lak you 
come in answer to my thoughts, Brer 
Langford.” 

‘Is dat so, Sis’ Johnsing ?” he replied, 
chuckling with delight. ‘‘I knowed 


someh’n’ ‘nother drawed me clean over 


fom de chu'ch in de po’in’-down rain.” 
“Is it a-rainin’? I ‘clare, I see yer 
brung yo’ umbere/; but sett’n’ heah by de 
fire, I nuver studies "bout de elemints. I 
been studyin’ bout some’h’n’ mo’n rain or 
shine, J tell yer.” 
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“Ts yer, Sis’ Johnsing? 
been studyin’ "bout ?” 
‘**What I been studyin’ ‘bout? Nem- 
mine ‘bout what I been studyin’ ‘bout! I 
studyin’ "bout Brer Langford now. De 
po’ man look so tired an’ frazzled out, ’is 
eyes looks des lak dorg-wood blorsoms. 
You is des nachelly preached down, Brer 
Langford, an’ you needs a morsel o’ 
some’hi’n’ ‘nother ter stiddy yo’ cornstitu- 
tiom.” She rose forthwith, and set about 
arranging the young man’s supper. 

‘*But you ’ain’t tol’ me yit huccome 
you ’ain’t come te: chu’ch ter-night, Sis’ 
Johnsing ?” 

‘‘Nemmine ‘bout dat now. I ain't 
studyin’ ‘bout gwine ter chu’ch now. I 
des studyin’ *bout how ter induce de size 
o’ yo’ eyes down ter dey’nachel porpor- 
tiom. Heah, teck de shovel, an’ rake out 
a han’ful o’ coals, please, sir, an’ I'll set 
dis pan o’ rolls ter bake. Dat's hit. Now 
kiver de led good wid live coals an’ ashes. 
Dat’s aman! Now time you wrastle wid 
de j'ints o’ dis roas’ guinea-hen, an’ teck 
de corkscrew an’ perscribe fur dis beer 
bottle, and go fetch de fresh butter out’n 
de winder, de rolls “11 be a-singin’ ‘Now 
is de accepted time!’ ”’ 

It was no wonder the young man 
thought her charming. 

Needless to say, the feast, seasoned 
by a steady flow of humor, was perfect. 
But ail things earthly have an end, and 
so, by-and-by, it was all over. A patter- 
ing rain without served to enhance the 
genial in-door charm, but it was time to 
go. 

‘** Well, Sis’ Johnsing, hit’s a-gittin’ on 
time fur me ter be a-movin’,” said the 
poor fellow at length, for he hated to 
leave. 

‘*Yas, 1 knows it is, Brer Langford,” 
the hostess answered, with a tinge of sad- 
ness, ‘‘ an’ dat ain’t de wust of it.” 

‘* How do you mean, Sis’ Johnsing ?” 

***Ain’t I tol’ yer, Brer Langford, ter- 
night dat my thoughts was wid you? 
Don't look at me so quizzical, please, sir, 
‘caze 1 got a heavy sorrer in my heart.” 

‘*A sorrer ‘bout me, Sis’ Johnsing ? 
How so ?” : 

‘‘Brer Langford—I—I been thinkin’ 
*bout you all day, an’—an’—ter come right 
down ter de p’int, I—I—” She bit her 
lip and hesitated. ‘I ‘feerd I done put 
off what I ought ter said ter you till look 
lak hit *1] ’mos’ bre’k my heart to say it.” 
‘Speak out, fo’ Gord sake, Sis’ John- 
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sing, an’ ease yo’ min’! What is yo’ 
trouble ?” 

She seemed almost crying. ‘‘ You—you 
—you mustn't come heah no mo’, Brer 
Langford.” 

‘*“Who—me? Wh-wh-what is I done, 
Sis’ Johnsing ?” 

‘“My Gord! how kin I say it? You 
’ain’t done nothin’, my dear frien’. You 
has been Gord's blessin’ ter me; but— 
but—l ‘elare fo’ Gord, how kin I say de 
word? But—don’t you see yo’self how 
de succumstances stan’? You isa yong 
man li’ble to fall in ‘love wid any lakly 
yong gal anv day, an’ ter git married, an’, 
of co’se, dat’s right; but don’t you see 
dat ef a po’ lonesome ooman lak me put 
too much ‘pendence orn a yo’ng man lak 
you is, de time gwine come when he 
gwine git tired a-walkin’ all de way f’om 
chu'ch in de po’in’-down rain des fur 
charity ter comfort a lonely sinner pus- 
son lak I is; an’—an’ settin’ heah by my- 
se’f ter-night, I done made up my min’ 
dat I gwine scuse you f’om dis task while 
I kin stand it.. Of co’se I don’t say but 
hit ‘ll be hard. You is tooken me by the 
han’ an’ he’ped me thoo a dark cloud, 
but you an’ me mus’ say far’well ter- 
night, an’ you—you mustn't come back 
no mo’,’” 

Her face was buried in her hands now, 
and so she could not see her guest's storm- 
swept visage as he essayed to answer her. 

‘** You — you—you—you—talkin’ "bout 
you k’n stan’ it, Sis’ Johnsing, an’—an’— 
seem lak you ’s forgitt'n’ all "bout me.” 
His voice was trembling. ‘‘I—I knows 
I ain't nothin’ but a no-’count yo’ng strip- 
lin’, so ter speak, an’ you is a mannerly 
lady o’ speunce, but hit do seem lak ‘fo’ 
you'd send me away, des lak ter say a 
yaller dorg, you'd—you’d ax me could I 
stan’ it; an—an’, tell de trufe, I can’t stan’ 
it, an’ I ain’t gwine stan’ it, less’n you des 
nachelly, p'int-blank, out an’ out, shets 
de do’ in my face.” 

‘* Brer Langford—” 

‘*Don’t you say Brer Langford ter me 
no mo’, ef you please, ma’am; an’—an’ [ 
ain't gwine call you Sis’ Johnsing no mo’ 
nuther. You is des, so fur as you consents, 
hencefo’th an’ fo’ever mo’, in season an’ 
out'n season—des my Lize Ann. You 
knows yo'se’f dat we is come ter be each 
one ‘ners heart’s delight.” He drew his 
chair nearer, and leaning forward, seized 
her hand, as he continued: ‘* Leastwise, 
dat's de way my heart language hitse’f. I 


done tooken you fur my sweetness ‘fo’ 
ter-night, Lize Ann, my honey.” 

But why follow themany further? Be- 
fore he left her, the widow had consented. 
with becoming reluctance, that he should 
come to her on the following Sunday with 
the marriage license in his pocket, on oj 
condition, and upon this condition she 
insisted with unyielding pertinacity. |i 
was that Langford should feel entir 
free to change his mind, and to love or to 
marry any other woman within the week 
ensuing. 


Lize Ann arrived late at service on tlie 
following Sunday evening. Her name 
had just been announced as a happy cou 
vert who rejoiced in new-found grace; 
and when she stepped demurely up til. 
aisle, arrayed in a plain white dress, her 
face beaming with what seemed a spirit 
ual peace, the congregation were deeply 
touched, and, eager to welcome her into 
the fold, began to press forward to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to one who 
had come in through so much tribulation. 
It was a happy time all round, and no 
one was more jubilant than the young 
pastor, who seemed,indeed,to rejoice more 
over this recovered lamb than over the 
ninety-and-nine within the fold who had 
not gone astray. 

The young girl converts of recent date, 
never slow to respond to any invitation 
which led to the chancel, were specially 
demonstrative in their affectionate wel- 
come, some even going so far as to em- 
brace the new “sister,” while others were 
moved to shout and sing as they made the 
tour of the aisles. 

When, however, as soon as congratu- 
lations were over, it was formally an- 
nounced that this identical convert, Mrs. 
Eliza Ann Johnsing, was then and there 
to be joined in the holy estate of matri- 
mony to the Reverend Julius Cesar Lang- 
ford, the shock was so great that these 
same blessed damosels looked blankly one 
upon the other in mute dismay for the 
space of some minutes, and when present- 
ly, as a blushing bride, Lize Ann again 
turned to them for congratulations, it is a 
shame to have to write it, but they actu- 
ally did turn their backs and refuse to 
speak to her. 

The emotions of the company were 
certainly very much mixed, and the two 
old crones Nancy Price and Hester Ann 
Jenuings, sitting side by side in a front 








pew, were seen to nudge each other as, 
their old sides shaking with laughter, 
thev exclaimed: 

* What I tol’ yer, Sis’ Hest’? Ann?” 

‘What I tol’ yer, Sis’ Nancy ?” 

‘Dat’s des what we tol’ one ’ner Lize 
(nn gwine do!” 


Though no guests were bidden to share 
it. the wedding supper in the little cabin 
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F the London of the third Edward was 
| a city of palaces, that of Queen Eliza- 
beth was a city of ruins. 

Ruins everywhere. Ruins of cloisters, 
halls, dormitories, courts, and chapels 
and churehes. Ruins of carved altar- 
pieces, canopies, statues, painted windows, 
and graven fonts. Ruins of old faiths 
and old traditions. Ruins everywhere! 
Only consider what was done to the old 
monastic buildings. King Edward’s Cis- 
tercian house, called the New Abbey, was 
pulled down, and storehouses put up in 
its place; the Convent of St. Clare was 
similarly treated; the Monastery of Aus- 
tin Friars, with all but the nave of the 
church, was overthrown; the ‘Priory of 
the Holy Trinity was wholly demolished ; 
the Chureh of Crutched Friars became a 
tennis-court; its refectory became a glass- 
house; St. Mary’s Spital was built over; 
the Nunnery of St. Helen’s was pulled 
down; the Chureh of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers was blown up with gunpowder; 
that of the Dominicans became a store- 
house for the ‘‘ properties” of pageants ; 
St. Martin’s le Grand became a tavern; 
St. Bartholomew the Great was all pulled 
down except the choir of the church. 
Now when we speak of destroying a great 
mass of solid buildings we mean that they 
were at first dismantled and gradually 
destroyed. Vast masses of ruins remain- 
ed for many years. There are ruins still 
of these buildings. When we consider 
this reeord, and think of the smaller foun- 
dations, we begin to realize that in the 
time of Shakespeare London was indeed 
a city of ruins. 

There were other ruins. Cromwell’s 
men were not the only zealots against 
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that night was no mean affair, and when 
Langford, with a chuckling, half-embar- 
rassed, new-proprietary air drew the cork 
from the beer bottle beside his plate, Lize 
Ann said, 

‘*Hit do do me good ter see how you 
relishes dat beer.” 

But she did not mention that it was 
the last bottle, and maybe it was just as 
well, 


popish monuments, signs, and symbols. 
The parish churches were filled with ru- 
ins. The carved fonts were defaced; the 
side chapels were desolate and empty; 
the altars were stripped; the rood screens 
were removed; the roods themselves 
were taken down; the painted walls were 
whitewashed; the simple service read in 
the vulgar tongue seemed to the people at 
first nothing but a ruin of the old mass; 
the clergyman, called minister or priest, 
who preached in the black gown, was a 
ruin of the priest in his gorgeous robes; 
the very doctrines of the Protestant faith 
seemed to be built out of the ruins of the 
old, as the second Temple was built upon 
the ruins of the first, and proved but a 
poor thing in comparison. But this was 
at first only, because the work was thor- 
ough, and in a single generation all the 
traditions of the ancient faith were lost 
and forgotten. 

If, indeed, the Reformation was to be 
carried at all, it was necessary, for the 
prevention of civil war, that it should be 
thorouga. ' Therefore the young genera- 
tion must be made to believe that a re- 
turn of the old things was absolutely im- 
possible; that the old religion could nev- 
er, under any circumstances, be revived. 
When Queen Mary ascended the throne, 
the work was only half done; the Prot- 
estant faith had not yet taken root; yet 
when she died, five years later, no lamen- 
tations were made over the second depart- 
ure of the priests. It is a mere common- 
place that the flames of Smithfield, more 
than the preaching of Latimer, reconciled 
the people to the loss of the old religion. 
Yet I do not think that this commonplace 
is more than half true, because the flames 
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were more than once kindled under Eliza- 
beth without any murmur from the people. 
Henceforth the old religion was dead in- 
deed, and impossible to be revived. When 
Shakespeare came up to London there were 
still many who could remember the monks 
—grey, white, and black; the Franciscan, 
innocent of the old simplicity; the rich 
and stately Benedictine; the austere Do- 
minican ; the pardoner and the limitour; 
the mass and the holydays of the Church ; 
but we find in Shakespeare's writings hard- 
ly a trace of any regret for their disappear- 
ance,or of any desire for their return. The 
past was gone; even the poetic side of a 
highly poetic time was not touched, or 
hardly touched, by the sadness and pathos 
of this great fall; the dramatists and poets 
have made nothing out of it. 

The people lived among the ruins, but 
regarded them not, any more than the 
vigorous growth within the court of a 
roofless Norman castle regards the donjon 
and the walls. They did not inquire into 
the history of the ruins; they did not 
want to preserve them; they carelessly 
took away the stones, and sold them for 
new buildings. 

It was very remarkable and very fitting 
that on the site of the Greyfriars’ House 
should be erected a great school. The 
teaching of the new thought was estab- 
lished in the place where those dwelt 
who had been the most stal wart defenders 
of the old. It was also very remarkable 
and very fitting that within the walls 
of Blackfriars’ Abbey, the home of aus- 
terity and authority, should rise a play- 
house for the dramas of free thought and 
human passion. It was further very re- 
markable and very fitting that the house 
of the Carthusian monks, those who had 
fled from the work and war and tempta- 
tions of the world, those who while yet 
living were already dead, should be con- 
verted into a home for those who were 
broken down and spent with that very 
work and war, a place where they could 
meditate in their old age over the storm 
and struggle of the past. 


Once arrived at the second half of the 
sixteenth century we are in modern times. 
We have maps, surveys, descriptions of 
the city; we have literature in plenty to 
illustrate the manners of the time. There 
is no longer any doubt upon any point. 
The daily life of London under Elizabeth 
and the first James may be learned in all 





its details, by any one who will take the 
trouble to read, as easily as the daily life 
in our own time. Perhaps more easily, 
because things which seem so trivial and 
yet mean so much are passed over or take), 
for granted in the literature of our own 
day. But let no one be content with 
reading the modern books upon the Eliza 
bethan period. They contain a great deal 
but the literature of the time itself is a 
storehouse into which every one who 
wishes, however lightly, to study the time 
should look for himself. And it is a 
storehouse so full that no man can hope 
to exhaust it, though he carry out of it 
load upon load of treasure. 

In considering the people of London in 
the time of good Queen Bess one is forced 
to put the poets and dramatists first, be 
cause they are the chief glory of this won 
derful reign. Yet such a harvest could 
only spring from a fruitful soil. Of such 
temper as were the poets,so also—so coura- 
geous, so hopeful, so confident—were tlie 
inarticulate mass for whom they sang and 
spoke. Behind Kit Marlowe, Greene, and 
Peele were the turbulent youth, prodigal 
of life, eager for joy, delighting in feast 
and song, always ready for a fight, extrav- 
agant in speech and thought, jubilant in 
their freedom from the tyranny of the 
Church. Behind Spenser and Sidney 
were the cultivated class, whose culture 
has never been surpassed. Behind Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont, 
and the rest were the people of all con 
ditions, from Gloriana herself down to 
Bardolph and Doll. We can only get at 
the people through those who write about 
them. Therefore we must needs say some 
thing about the Elizabethan poets. 

Fortunately there are plenty of them; 
in proportion to the population, far, very 
far more than we have even at the present 
day, when every year the reviews find it 
necessary to cry out over the increasing 
tide of new books. Of poets, in what 
other age could the historian enumerate 
forty of the higher and nearly two hun- 
dred of the lower rank? Of the forty, most 
are well remembered and read even to the 
present day ; for instance, Chapman, Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher, Robert Greene, 
Marston, Sackville, Sylvester, Donne, 
Drayton, Drummond, Gascoigne, Mar- 
lowe, Raleigh, Spenser, Wither, may be 
taken as poets still read and loved, 
while the list does not include Shake- 
speare and the dramatists. Nearly two 
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hundred and forty poets! Why, with a 
population of a hundred millions of Eng- 
lish-speaking people now in the world, we 
have nota half ora sixth of that number, 
while in the same proportion we should 
have, in order to equal in number the Eliz- 
abethan singers, about 5000. But in that 
age every gentleman wrote verse; the cul- 
tivation of poetry was like the cultivation 
of music. Every man could play an in- 
strument; every man could take his part 
ina glee or madrigal; so, also, every man 
could turn his set of verses, with the re- 
sult of a fine and perfect flower of poetry 
which has never been surpassed. 

But there were not only poets. They 
had every kind of literate in far greater 
abundance, considering the small number 
of educated people, than exists in our own 
time, and in as great variety. Consider. 
There are now scattered over the whole 
world a hundred millions of English- 
speaking people, of whom at least five- 
sixths read something, if it is only a penny 
newspaper, and at least a half read books 
of some kind. In Elizabeth’s reign there 
were about six millions, of whom more 
than two-thirds could not read atall. The 
reading publie of Great Britain and Ivre- 
land, considered with regard to numbers, 
resembled what is now found in Holland, 
Norway, orDenmark. Yet from sosmall 
a people came this mass of literature, great, 
varied, and immortal. 

In the matter of fiction alone they were 
already rich. There were the knightly 
books: the Morte d@ Arthur, the Seven 
Champions, Amadis of Gaul, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Palmerinof England,and many 
more. There were the story books, as the 
Seven Wise Masters, the Gesta Romano- 
rum, the Amorous Fiammetta, the jest 
books of Skogin, Tarleton, Hobson, Skel- 
ton, Peele, and others. There were the 
famous Huphues, Sidney’s Arcadia, all 
the pastoral romances, and the “ pica- 
resque”’ novels of Nash and Dekker. 
Then there were the historians and chron- 
iclers, as Stow, Camden, Speed, Holins- 
hed; the essayists, as Sir Thomas Browne, 
Ascham, Bacon ; the theologians, of whom 
there were hundreds; the satirists, as 
Bishop Hall and Marston; the writers of 
what we should call light literature— 
Greene, Nash, Peele, and Dekker. And 
there were translations, as, from the Ital- 
ian, Boeeaecio, Ariosto, Bandello, Tasso, 
and others; from the French, Froissart, 
Montaigne, Plutarch (Amyot), the Cent 


Nouvelles Nouvelles (in the Hundred 
Merry Tales), and the stories of the Forest 
and the Palace of Pleasure. And there 
were all the dramatists. Never before or 
since has the country been better supplied 
with new literature and good books. 
Remember, again, that everything was 
new. All the books were new; the print- 
ing-press was new ; you could almost count 
the volumes that had been issued. It 
was reckoned a great thing for Dr. Dee to 
have three thousand printed books. Ev- 
ery scholar found a classic which had not 
been translated, and took him in hand. 
Every traveller brought home some mod- 
ern writer, chiefly Italian, previously un- 
known. Every sailor brought home the 
record of a voyage to unknown seas and 
to unknown shores. It was a time when 
the world had become suddenly conscious 
of a vast, an inconceivable, widening, the 
results of which could not yet be foretold. 
But the knowledge filled men with such 
hopes as had never before been experi- 
enced. Scholars and poets, merchants 
and sailors, rovers and adventurers, all 
alike were moved by the passion and ec- 
stasy of the time. Strange time! Won- 
derful time! We who read the history 
of that time too often confine our atten- 
tion to the political side of it. We are 
able quite clearly to understand the per- 
plexities and troubles of the Maiden 
Queen; we see her, in her anxiety, play- 
ing off Spaniard against Frenchman, to 
avoid destruction should they act togeth- 
er. But the people know and suspect 
none of these things. State affairs are 
too high for them. They only see the 
brightness of the sky and the promise of 
the day; they only feel the quickening 
influence of the spring. Their blood is 
fired; they have got new hopes, a new 
faith, new openings, new learning. And 
they bear themselves accordingly; that 
is to say, with extravagances innumer- 
able, with confidence and courage, lofty, 
unexampled. Why, it fires the blood of 
this degenerate time only to think of the 
mighty enlargement of that time. When 
one considers when they lived and what 
they talked, one understands Kit Marlowe 
and Robert Greene, and that wild com- 
pany of scholars and poets; they would 
cram into whatever narrow span of life 
was granted them all—all—all—that life 
can give of learning and poetry and feast- 
ing and love and joy. They were intoxi- 
cated with the ideas of their time. They 
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were weighed down with the sheaves, 
the golden harvest, of that wondrous reap- 
ing. Who would not live in such a 
time? The little world had become, al- 
most suddenly, very large—inconceivably 
large. The boys of London, playing 
about the river stairs and the quays, lis- 
tened to the talk of men who had sailed 
along those newly discovered coasts of 
the new great world, and had seen strange 
monsters and wild people. In the tav- 
erns men— bearded, bronzed, scarred— 
grave men with deep eyes and low voices, 
who had sailed to the Guinea coast, round 
the Cape to Hindostan, across the Spanish 
Main, over the ocean to Virginia, sat and 
told to youths with flushed cheeks and 
panting eager breath queer tales of danger 
and escape, between their cups of sack. 
We were not yet advanced beyond be- 
lieving in the Ethiopian with four eyes; 
the Arimaspi with one eye; the Hippo- 
podes or Centaurs; the Monopoli, or men 
who have no heads, but carry their faces 
in their breast and their eyes in their 
shoulders. None of these monsters, it is 
true, had ever been caught and brought 
home; but many an honest fellow, if 
hard pressed by his hearers, would reluc- 
tantly confess to having seen them. On 
the other hand, negroes and red Indians 
were frequently brought home and ex- 
hibited. And there were crocodiles (alive 
or stuffed), crocodiles’ skins, the skins of 
bears and lions, monkeys, parrots, flying- 
fish dried, and other curious things. And 
there were always the legends—that of 
the land of gold, the Eldorado; that of 
the kingdom of Prester John; that of St. 
Brandan’s Island; and—but this was la- 
ter—the theory (proved with mathemati- 
cal certainty) of the great southern con- 
tinent. Enough, and more than enough, 
to inflame the imagination of adwventur- 
ers, to drive the lads aboard ship, to make 
them long for the sails to be spread, and 
to be making their way anywhere—any- 
where—in search of adventure, conquest, 
glory, and gold. 

Such an enlargement, such hopes, can 
never again return to the world. That is 
impossible—save on one chance. We can- 
not make the world any wider; by this 
time we know it nearly all; the pristine 
mystery—the awfulness of the unknown 
—has wellnigh gone out of every land, 
even New Guinea and central Africa. 
Yet there is one chance. Science may 
and will widen the world, for her own 





disciples, in many new and unexpected 
ways, and yet not bring this chance. 
The sluggish imagination of the majority 
is little touched even by such marvels as 
the electric telegraph, the phonograp)), 
the telephone. For them science cannot 
enlarge their boundaries. Suppose, how 
ever, a thing to be achieved which should 
go right home to the comprehension, 
brain, and heart of every living man! 
Suppose, for instance, that science should 
prevent, conquer, and annihilate disease ! 
Suppose our span of life enlarged to two 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred 
years, and that suddenly! Think of tlie 
wild exaltations, the extravagances, tlie 
prodigalities, the omnivorous attempts of 
the scholar; the universal grasp of the 
physicist; the amazing and audacious ex 
periments of chemist, electrician, biolo 
gist, and the long reach of the statesman! 
Think of these things, I say, and remem 
ber that in the age of Elizabeth, of Raleigh 
Drake, Marlowe, Nash, Greene, Shake 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Bacon, and 
the rest, similar causes produced similar 
effects. 


We have seen the development of the 
medizeval house from the simple common 
hall. The Elizabethan house shows an 
immense advance in architecture. I be 
lieve that the noblest specimen now re 
maining is Burghley House,in Northamp 
tonshire, built by Cecil, Lord Burghley 
and first Earl of Exeter. The house is 
built about a square court. The west 
front has a lofty square tower. Let us, 
with Burghley House before us, read what 
Bacon directs as to building. The front, 
he says, must have a tower, with a wing 
on either side. That on the right was to 
consist of nothing but a ‘‘ goodly room of 
some forty feet high’—he does not give 
the length—‘‘and under it a room for 
a dressing or preparing place at times 
of triumphs.” By triumphs he means 
pageants, mummings, and masks. ‘ On 
the other side, which is the household 
side, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel (with a partition be 
tween), both of good state and bigness. 
And these not to go all the length, but to 
have at the further end a winter and a 
summer parlor, both fair.” Here are to 
be the cellars, kitchens, butteries, and 
pantries. ‘ Beyond this front is to be a 


fair court, but three sides of it of a far low- 
er building than the front. And in all 
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the four corners of the court fair stair- 
cases, cast into turrets on the outside, and 
not within the row of buildings them- 
celves,... Let the court not be paved, for 
that striketh up a great heat in summer 
and much cold in winter. But only some 
side alleys with a cross, and the quarters 
to graze being kept shorn, but not too near 
shorn.” Stately galleries with colored 
windows are to run along the banquet 
side: on the household side, ‘‘ chambers 
of presence and ordinary entertainments, 
with bedechambers.” Beyond this court 
is to be a second of the same square, with 
agarden anda cloister. Other directions 
he gives, which, if they were carried out, 
would make a very fine house indeed. 
But these we may pass over. In short, 
Bacon’s idea of a good house was much 
like a college. That of Clare, Cambridge, 
for instance, would have been considered 
by Bacon as a very good house indeed, 
though the arrangement of the banquet- 
ing-room was not exactly as the philos- 
opher would have it. The College of 
Christ, in its old form, with the garden 
square beyond, was still more after the 
manner recommended by Bacon. 

[t will be seen that we are now a good 
way removed from the Saxon hall with the 
people sleeping on the floor, yet Bacon’s 
house lineally descends from that begin- 
ning. All the old houses in London were 
built in this way, as may be illustrated by 
many which retain the old form, as well 
as by those which remain. Hampton 
Court, for instance, built by Wolsey; 
Northumberland House, recently taken 
down; Gresham House, taken down a 
hundred years ago; Somerset House, still 
standing, though much altered; the old 
Navy Office, the court of which still re- 
mains; some of the old almshouses, nota- 
bly the Trinity Almshouse, in the White- 
chapel Road; Emanuel, Westminster; and 
the Norfolk Hospital, Greenwich. Gray’s 
Inn, Clifford’s Inn, Staple Inn, Barnard’s 
Inn—which contains the oldest house in 
London —illustrate admirably Bacon's 
house, while in the old taverns, of which 
a few imperfect specimens still exist, we 
have the galleries which Bacon would 
construct within his court. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, while the mer- 
chants were growing richer, and increas- 
ing in number as well as in wealth, the 
great nobles were gradually leaving the 
city. Those who remained kept up but a 
remnant of their former splendor. Eliza- 


beth refused license for the immense num- 
ber of retainers formerly allowed; she 
would suffer a hundred at the most. It 
was a time rather for the rise of new fam- 
ilies than the continued greatness of the 
old. The nobles, as they went away, sold 
their London houses to the citizens. Thus 
Winchester House and Crosby Hall went 
to merchants, Derby House to the Col- 
lege of Heralds; Cold Harbour was pulled 
down in 1590, and its site built over with 
tenements; the Duke of Norfolk’s house, 
on the site of Holy Trinity Priory, was 
shortly after destroyed, and the place as- 
signed to the newly arrived colony of 
Jews. Baynard’s Castle,alone among the 
city palaces, remained in the possession of 
a great noble, until the fire came and swept 
it away. 

Great beyond all precedent was the ad- 
vance of trade in this golden age. Eliza- 
beth was wise and wisely advised in the 
treatment of the city and the merchants. 
Perhaps she followed the example of King 
Edward the Fourth. Perhaps she remem- 
bered (but this I doubt) that she belonged 
to the city by her mother’s side, for her 
great-grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
had been Lord Mayor a hundred years be- 
fore her accession. But the rapid growth 
of London trade seems to me chiefly due 
to the wisdom of one man—Sir Thomas 
Gresham. 

This great man, even more than Whit- 
tington, is the typical London merchant. 
Not a self-made man at all, but coming of 
a good old country stock—always a mas- 
ter, always of the class which commands. 
Nearly all the great London merchants 
have, as we have already seen, belonged 
tothat class. His family came originally 
from Gresham, in Norfolk; bis father, Sir 
Richard, was Lord Mayor; his unele, Sir 
John, also Lord Mayor, saved Bethlehem 
Hospital at the dissolution of the religious 
houses. Nota poor and friendless lad, by 
any means; from the outset he had every 
advantage that wealth and station can af- 
ford. He was educated at Gonville (after- 
wards Gonville and Caius) College, Cam- 
bridge. It was not until he had taken 
his degree that he was apprenticed to his 
uncle, and he was past twenty-four when 
he was received into the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. 

When he was thirty-two years of age a 
thing happened to Thomas Gresham which 
proved to be the most fortunate chance 
that ever came to the city of London. He 
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was appointed royal agent at Antwerp. 
The King’s loans were at that time always 
offered at Antwerp or Bruges, and were 
taken up by merchants of the Low Coun- 
tries at the enormous interest of 14 per 
cent. Sometimes a part of the advance 
had to take the form of jewels. At this 
time the annual interest on the debt 
amounted to £40,000; and while the ex- 
change was sixteen Flemish shillings to 
the pound sterling, the agent had to pay 
in English money. The post, therefore, 
was not an easy one to fill. 

Gresham, however, reduced the inter- 
est from 14 per cent. to 12, or even 10 per 
cent. He suppressed the jewels, and took 
the whole of the loan in money; and he 
continued to enjoy the confidence of Ed- 
ward’s ministers, of Queen Mary, and of 
Queen Elizabeth. In order to effect this 
he must have been a most able and hon- 
est servant, or else a most supple courtier. 
He was the former. Now had he done 
nothing more than played the part of 
royal agent better than any who went 
before him, he might have been as much 
forgotten as his predecessors. But he 
did much more. The city owes to Gresh- 
am a debt of gratitude impossible to be 
repaid. This is a foolish phrase, because 
gratitude can never be paid off. <A great 
service, once received, is a possession for- 
ever, and generally a fruitful and growing 
possession. 

When Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne the commercial centre of the world 
was Antwerp; when she died, the com- 
mercial centre of the world was London. 
This transfer had been effected by the 
wisdom and foresight of one man taking 
advantage of the times and their chances. 
The religious wars of the Netherlands 
brought immense to Antwerp. 
These losses Gresham desired to make 
London’s gains. But he was met with 
the initial difficulty that the merchants 
of London had not yet learned to act to- 
gether. They had, it is true, the old 
trading Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, but that stood alone. Besides, its 
ambitions were modest. They had no 
experience in uniting; there was no cen- 
tral institution which should be the city’s 
brain, the place where the merchants 
could meet and receive news and consult 
together. Now at Antwerp there was a 
goodly Bourse. What if London could 
also have its Bourse ? 

Well, Gresham built a Bourse; he gave 


losses 


it to the city; he formed this place of 
meeting for the merchants. The Queen 
opened it, and called it the Royal Kx 
change. The possession of the Exchanve 
was followed immediately by such a de 
velopment of enterprise as had been un 
known before in the history of the city. 
Next, he persuaded the citizens to take up 
the Queen’s loans themselves, so that the 
interest, at twelve per cent., remained in 
the country. He showed his own people 
how to take advantage of Antwerp’s dis 
asters and to divert her trade to the port 
of London. As for his Bourse, it stood 
on the site of the present Royal Exchange, 
but the front looked south in Cornhill. 
The west front was blocked up by houses 
The building was of brick and mortar, three 
stories high, with dormer-windows in thie 
high-pitched roof. Atevery corner was a 
pinnacle surmounted by a grasshopper 
the Gresham crest. On thesouth side rose 
a lofty tower with a bell, which called the 
merchants together at noon in the morn 
ing and at six in the evening. Within 
was an open court surrounded by cover 
ed walks, adorned with statues of kings, 
behind which were shops rented by mil 
liners, haberdashers, and sellers of trifles 
This was the lower pawne. Above, in 
the upper pawne, there were armorers, 
apothecaries, booksellers, goldsmiths, and 
glass- sellers. The Bourse was open 
ed by Queen Elizabeth on January 23, 
1571. She changed its name from tlie 
Bourse to the Royal Exchange. When it 
was destroyed, in the fire of 1666, it was 
observed that all the statues were destroy 
ed except that of Gresham himself. 

To illustrate this increase in English 
trade, we have these facts: In the reign of 
Edward VI., a time of great decay, there 
were few Merchant Adventurersand hard 
ly any Englishships. When Elizabeth be 
gan to reign, there were no more than 317 
London merchants in all, to whom tlie 
Company of Mercers contributed 99. Be 
fore her reign it was next to impossil/le 
for the city to raise a loan of £10,000. 
Before she died the city was advancing to 
the Queen loans of £60,000 each. Before 
her reign the only foreign trade was a 
venture or two into Russia; everything 
came across from Antwerp and Sluys. 
During her reign the foreign trade was 
developed in an amazing manner. New 
commodities were exported, as beer and 
sea-coal, a great many new things were 
introduced —new trades, new luxuries. 
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For instance, apricots, turkeys, hops, to- 
bacco, were brought over and planted and 
naturalized. Fans, fine knives, pins, nee- 
dies. earthen fire-pots, silk and crystal 
buttons, shoebuckles, glass-making, nails, 
paper, were made in this country for the 
first time. The Merchant Adventurers, 
who had been incorporated under Edward 
|. obtained fresh rights and larger powers: 
they obtained the abolition of the privi- 
leges enjoyed for three hundred years by 
the Hanseatic merchant; they established 
courts at Antwerp, Dordrecht, and Ham- 
burg; they had houses at York, Hull, and 
Neweastle. Further, when we read that 
they exported wine, oil, silks, and fruits, 
in addition to the products of the country, 
itis clear that they had already obtained 
some of the carrying trade of the world. 
Of the trading companies founded under 
Elizabeth and her successors, only one 
now survives. Yet the whole trade of 
this country was created by these com- 
p ies. 

Who, for instance, now remembers the 
Eastland Company, or Merchants of Elb- 
ing? Yet they had a long existence as a 
company, and long after their commer- 
cial life was gone they used to elect their 
officers every year and hold a feast. Per- 
haps they do still. Their trade was with 
the Baltic. Or the Russian Company? 
Tiat sprang out of a company called the 
‘Merchant Adventurers for the Discov- 
ery of Lands not before known to or fre- 
quented by the English.” 

This company sent out Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, with three ships, to find a north- 
east passage to China. But Sir Hugh was 
forced to put in at a port of Russian Lap- 
land, where he and all his men were 
frozen to death. The Russian Company 
became whalers, and quarrelled with the 
Dutch over the fishing. It had a check- 
ered career, and finally died, but, like the 
Eastland Company, it continued to elect 
officers and to dine together long after its 
work was over. Orthe Turkey Company, 
which lasted from 1586 to 1825, when 
it was dissolved? Or the Royal African 
Company, which lived from 1530 to 1821? 
There were, also, the Merchants of Spain; 
the French Merchants; the Merchants of 
Virginia; the East India Company, the 
greatest and most powerful of any trading 
company ever formed; the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which still exists; the South 
Sea Company; the Guinea Company; the 
Canary Company. Some of these belong 
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to a later period, but they speak of the 
spirit of enterprise and adventure first 
awakened under Elizabeth. 

In the church of St. Martin Outwich, 
now pulled down, was a monument to the 
chief actor in the promotion of these 
trading companies. ‘‘ Here,” said the 
tombstone, ‘‘resteth the body of the wor- 
shipful Mr. Richard Staple, elected Alder- 
man of this city 1584. He was the great- 
est Merchant in his time; the chiefest 
Actor in the Discovery of the Trade of 
Turkey and East India; a man humble in 
prosperity, painful and ever ready in af- 
fairs public, and ‘discreetly careful of his 
private. A liberal housekeeper, bounti- 
ful to the Poor, an upright dealer in the 
world, and a devout inquirer after the 
world to come... . Intravit ut exiret.” 

The increase of trade had another side. 
It was accompanied by protection, with 
the usual results. ‘‘In the old days,” 
says Harrison, ‘‘ when strange bottoms 
were suffered to come in, we had sugar for 
fourpence the Ib. that now is worth half 
a crown; raisins and currants for a pen- 
nie that now are holden at sixpence, 
and sometimes at eightpence and ten- 
pence, the pound; nutmegs at twopence 
halfpenny the ounce; ginger at a pennie 
the ounce, prunes at a halfpenny far- 
thing; great raisins, three pound for a 
pennie; cinnamon at fourpence the ounce; 
cloves at twopence; and pepper at twelve 
or sixteen pence the pound.” He does 
not state the increase in price of the latter 
articles, but if we are to judge by that of 
sugar, the increase of trade was not an 
unmixed blessing to those whose incomes 
had not advanced with equal step. 

The city associated the new prosperity 
with their Maiden Queen, for whom their 
love and loyalty never abated in the least. 
When she asked them for a certain num- 
ber of ships,they sent double the number, 
fully manned and provided. When the 
Queen’s enemy, Mary of Scotland, was be- 
headed, they rang their bells and made 
boufires. While the Queen was living, they 
thanked God gratefully for her long reign ; 
when she died, their lamentations were 
loud and sincere; her monument, until 
the Fire, adorned many of the city church- 
es. One of the Elizabeth statues yet re- 
mains outside the Church of St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street. It is the statue which for- 
merly stood on the west side of Lud Gate. 

To return to Gresham. He not only 
gave the city a Bourse, but he also endow- 
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ed it with a College, which should have 
been a rival of Trinity or Christ Church 
but for the mismanagement which has 
reduced it to the level of a lecture insti- 
tute. The idea of the founder will, no 
doubt, be revived some time or other, and 
Gresham College will then become a place 
of learning worthy of the city. 

The career of Sir Thomas Gresham 
strangely resembles that of Whittington. 
Both were favorites with successive sov- 
ereigns. If Gresham built an exchange, 
Whittington, by his will, added to Guild- 
hall; if Gresham founded a college for 
the London youth, Whittington founded 
a college for priests and an almshouse; 
if Gresham restored the finances of his 
sovereign, Whittington gave back to, his 
the bonds of all his debts. Both were 
mereers; both Merchant Adventurers ; 
both kept a shop; both were of good de- 
scent. 

Gresham’s shop was in Lombard Street, 
at the sign of the grasshopper, his family 
crest. His shop contained gold and silver 
vessels, coins—ancient and modern—gold 
chains, gold and silver lace, rings, and 
jewels. He lent money,as modern bankers 
do, on security, but he got ten and twelve 
per cent. for it. He had correspondents 
abroad, and he gave travellers letters of 
credit; he bought foreign coin either to 
exchange orto meltdown. And he lived 
in his own house, over his shop, until he 
was knighted, when he built a new house 
between Bishopsgate Street and Broad 
Street. Stow calls it ‘‘the most spacicus 
of all thereabout; builded of brick and 
timber.” This house became afterwards 
Gresham College. 

Again, this was a great age for the 
foundation of grammar-schools. The 
education of London in the Middle Ages 
is a subject which has never yet been ad- 
equately treated. We know very well 
what was taught at the universities. But 
what did the merchant learn, the shop- 
keeper, the craftsman? To what school 
was the boy sent before he was appren- 
ticed? There was a school, it is said, to 


every religious house. I think that lat- 


terly the monastic school was kept up 
with about as much sincerity as the mo- 
nastic rule of poverty. Stow certainly 
says that when Henry V. dissolved the 
alien priories, their schools perished as 
well. On the other hand, consider the 
great number of religious houses in and 
round London. There should have been 
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schools enough for the whole population. 
Yet Henry VI. founded four grammiayr- 
schools ‘‘ besides St. Paul's,” viz., at St. 
Martin’s le Grand, St. Mary le Bow, s¢. 
Dunstan’s in tle West, and St. Anthony's 

Why did he do this if there were already 
plenty of schools?) And observe that o; 

of his foundations was at a religious house 
—St. Martin’s. The year after, he created 
four more schools—at St. Andrew's (Ho! 

born), All Hallows the Great, St. Peter's 
(Cornhill), and St. Thomas of Acon. \|| 
these schools perished in the Reformation, 
with the exception of St. Paul’s and st, 
Anthony's. Why they perished, unless 
they were endowed with property belong 

ing to some monastic house, is not clear 

For a time the city actually had no 
schools, no hospitals, no foundations for 
the poor, the sick, or the aged. These 
grievous losses were speedily amended 
St. Paul’s was presently newly founded 
by Dean Colet. The Blue Coat Sehoo! 
arose on the ruins of the Greyfriars’ 
The Mercers’ Company continued thie 
School of St. Thomas as their own, and it 
still exists. The Merchant Taylors found 
ed their school, which is now at the Charter 
House. At St. Olave's and St. Saviour’s 
schools were éstablished. A few years later 
was founded the Charter House School, 
which is now removed to Godalming. 

In these narrow limits it is impossible 
to reproduce much of the Elizabethan dai 
ly life. Here, however, are certain de 
tails: 

The ordering of the household was 
strict. Servants and prentices were up 
at six in the summer and at seven in thie 
winter. No one on any pretence, except 
that of illness, was to absent himself from 
morning and evening prayers; there was 
to be no striking, no profane language. 
Sunday was clean-shirt day. Dinner was 
at eleven, supper at six. There was no 
public or private office which was not 
provided with a Bible. In the better 
classes there was a general enthusiasm 
for learning of all kinds. The ladies, imi 
tating the example of the Queen, practised 
embroidery, wrote beautifully, played cu- 
rious instruments, knew how to sing in 
parts, dressed with as much magnificence 
as they could afford, danced the coranto 
and the lavolta as well as the simple hey, 
and studied languages—Latin, Greek, and 
Italian. The last was the favorite lan- 
guage. Many collected books. Dr. Jolin 
Dee had as many as four thousand, of 
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whieh one thousand were manuscripts. 
They were arranged on the shelves with 
the leaves turned outwards, not the backs. 
This was to show the gilding, the gold 
clasps, and the silken strings. The books 
were bound with great care and cost; ev- 
erybody knows the beauty of the type 
used in the printing. 

Tournaments were maintained until the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. But we hear 
little of them, and it is not likely that they 
retained much of their old popularity. 
One Sir Henry Lee entered the tilt-yard 
every year until age prevented him. They 
also kept up the sport of tilting at the 
quintain in the water. But their favor- 
ite amusements were the pageant and the 
play. The pageant came before the play ; 
and while the latter was performed on a 
rough seaffold in an inn yard, the former 
was provided with splendid dresses, mu- 
sic, songs, and properties of every kind. 
There were pageants for the reception of 
the King when he made a procession into 
the city; there were court pageants; there 
were private pageants in great men’s 
houses; there were pageants got up by 
companies. . 

It was not until 1570 that the first the- 
atre was built. The popularity of the 


play had already begun to grow with 


amazing rapidity. In twenty years there 
were five theatres, with performances ev- 
ery day. The Queen had four companies 
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of children trained to perform, viz., the 
children of St. Paul's, the children of the 
Chapel, the children of Westminster, and 
the children of Windsor. The public act 
ors, too, were often called upon to perform 
before the Queen. 

These companies were: Lord Leicester's 
company, Sir Robert Lane’s, Lord Clin- 
ton’s, Lord Warwick’s, the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s, the Earl of Sussex’s, Lord How- 
ard’s, the Earl of Essex’s, Lord Strange’s, 
the Earl of Derby’s, the Lord Admiral’s, 
the Earl of Hertford’s, and Lord Pem- 
broke’s. It is not supposed that all these 
companies existed at the same time; but 
the list shows how company after com- 
pany was begun and maintained on the 
credit of some great lord. 

The theatres at the end of the sixteenth 
century were seven in number: the Globe, 
at Bankside; the Red Bull, in St. John 

Street; the Curtain, in Shore- 
ditch; the Fortune, in Whitecross 
Street —these four were public 
theatres. The other three were 
called private houses—the Black- 
friars, the Whitefriars, and the 
Cockpit or Phoenix Theatre. In 
the next chapter we shall assist at 
a matinée of one of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

But the people lost no opportu- 
nity of ‘‘ making up,” acting, and 
dancing. The 
pageant became 
more and more 
a play, the play 
more and more a 
pageant. There 
were pageants of 
more or less splen- 
dor—we all know 

rs] the great  pa- 
a geant of Kenil- 
worth — held in 
every great man’s 


+— 





house, in every company’s 
hall, and in private per- 
sons’ houses, to mark every 
possible occasion. Thus in 
the year 1562, on July 20th, 
took place the marriage of 
one Coke, citizen (but of 
what company I know not) 
—was he a cousin of Edward Coke, af- 
terwards Speaker’—with the daughter 
of Mr. Nicolls, master of London Bridge. 
My Lord Mayor and all the Aldermen, 
with many ladies, and other worshipful 
men and women, were present at the 
wedding. Mr. Bacon, an eminent divine, 
preached the wedding sermon. After 
the discourse the company went home 
to the Bridge House to dinner, where 
was as good cheer as ever was known— 
Stow says so, and he knew very well— 
with all manner of music and dancing, 
and at night a masque till midnight. 





* 
BURGHLEY HOUSE. 


But this was only half the feast, for next 
day the wedding was again kept at the 
Bridge House with great cheer. After sup- 
per more mumming, with more masques. 
One-was in cloth of gold, the next consist- 
ed of friars, and the third of nuns. First 
the friars and the nuns danced separately, 
one company after the other, and then 
they danced together. Considering that 
it was only two or three years since the 
friars and the nuns had been finally sup- 
pressed, there must have been a certain 
piquancy in this dance. One of the first 
things, for instance, done in Madrid when 
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Spain got her short-lived republic was that 
in every café chantant they put a friar 
and a nun on the stage to dance and sing 
together. 

They still kept the saint’s day of their 
company; in fact, when the old faith was 
suppressed, the people willingly endured 
a change of doctrine so long as they were 
not called upon to give up their feasting, 
which was exactly what had happened in 
Italy and elsewhere when the people were 
induced or forced to become Christians. 
They made no objection to doctrine, pro- 
vided that practice was not interfered 
with. Therefore the Protestant citizens 
kept up their Whitsun ales, their wakes, 
their Easter and Christmas feastings. All 
the saints’ days, which brought something 
better than ordinary to eat, with morris 
dances, May- poles, bonfires, music, and 
the Feasts of Misrule, were religiously 
conserved. 

The pages of Stow, Harrison, Hall, 
Greene, and Nash contain not only 
glimpses, but also set pictures of the 
time, from which extracts by the hundred 
might be made. There are the awful 
examples, for instance—the judgments— 
shown in the cases of Sir John Champ- 
neys, Alderman and Lord Mayor, and 
Richard Wethell, citizen and tailor. Both 
these persons built high towers to their 
houses, to show their pride and to look 
down upon their neighbors: one is re- 
minded of the huge leaning towers in 
Bologna. What 
happened? The 


Here is a curious little story. It hap- 
pened in the reign of King James. One 
day, in Bishopsgate Ward, a poor man, 
named Richard Atkinson, going to remove 
a heap of sea-coal ashes in his wheelbar- 
row, discovered lying in the ashes the 
body of a newly born child. It was still 
breathing, and he carried it to his wife, 
who washed and fed it and restored it to 
life. The child was a goodly and well- 
formed boy, strong and well featured, 
without blemish or spot upon it. They 
christened the child at St. Helen’s Church, 
by a name which should cause him to re- 
member all through his life his very re- 
markable origin. They called him, in 
fact, Job Cinere Extractus. A noble name, 
for the sake of which alone he should 
have lived. What an ancestor to have 
had! How delightful to be a Cinere Ex- 
tractus! Who would not wish to belong 
to such a family, and to point to the ash 
heap as the origin of the first Cinere Ex- 
tractus? Nothing like it in history since 
the creation of Adam himself. What a 
coat of arms! On a shield azure, an ash 
heap proper, with supporters of two dust- 
men with shovels; for crest,asieve. Mot- 
to, like that of the Courtenays, ‘‘ Quo de- 
scensus?” Poor little Job Cinere Extrac- 
tus, however, died three days afterwards, 
and now lies buried in St. Helen’s Church- 
yard, without even a monument. 

Here is another baby story, though it 
belongs to Charles I.’s time—it happened, 





first went blind, 
so that though 
he might climb 
his tower, he 
could see  no- 
thing. The sec- 
ond was afflicted 
with gout in 
hands and feet, 
so that he could 
not walk, much 
less climb, up his 
tower. Stubbes 
has other in- 
stances of judg- 
ments, particu- 
larly the terrible 
fate of the girl 
who invoked the 
devil to help 
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in fact, in the last month of that melan- 
choly reign. It was seven o'clock in the 
evening. A certain ship-chandler became 
suddenly so foolish as to busy himself 
over a barrel of gunpowder with a can- 
dle. Naturally a spark fell into the bar- 


rel, and he was not even left time enough 
to express his regrets. 


Fifty houses were 
wrecked. How many were killed no one 
could tell; but at the next house but one, 
the Rose Tavern, there was a great com- 
pany holding the parish dinner, and they 
all perished. Next morning, however, 
there was found on the leads of All Hal- 
lows Barking a young child in a cradle, 
as newly laid in bed, neither child nor 
cradle having sustained the least harm. 
It was never known who the child was; 
but she was adopted by a gentleman of 
the parish, and lived certainly to the age 
of seventeen, when the historian saw her 
going to fetch her master, who was 
drinking atatavern. It is two hundred 
and fifty years ago. That young woman 
may have at this moment over a thousand 
descendants. “Which of us can say that 
she is not his great-grandmother ? 

A reform of vast importance, though at 
first it seems a small thing, was intro- 
duced in this reign. It was the restora- 
tion of vegetables and roots as part of 
daily diet. Harrison is my authority. 
He says that in old days, as in the time 
of the First Edward, herbs, fruits, and 
roots were much used, but that from Hen- 

> IV. to Henry VIII. the use of them 
decayed and was forgotten. Now, he 
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says, ‘‘in my time their use is not only 
resumed among the poore commons—I 
mean of melons, pompines, gourds, cu- 
cumbers, radishes, skirrets, parsneps, car- 
rots, marrowes, turneps, and all kinds of 
salad herbes—but they are also looked 
upon as deintie dishes at the tables of 
delicate merchants, gentlemen, and the 
nobilitie, who make their provision yearly 
for new seeds out of strange countries, 
from whence they have them abun- 
dantly.” 

Perhaps the cause of the disuse of 
roots and vegetables was the enormous 
rise in wages after the Black Death, when 
the working classes, becoming suddenly 
rich, naturally associated roots with scar- 
city of beef, and governed themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

In the matter of rogues, vagabonds, 
and common cheats, the age of Elizabeth 
shows no falling off, but quite the reverse. 
We have little precise information on Eng- 
lish ribauderie before this time; but now, 
thanks to John Awdely, Thomas Harman, 
Thomas Dekker, Robert Greene, and others, 
we learn the whole art and mystery of co- 
ney-catching as practised under the Tudor 
dynasty. The rogues had their own lan- 
guage. No doubt they always had their 
language, as they have it now; and it 
varied from year to year, as it varies now, 
but the ground-work remained the same, 
and, indeed, remains the same to this day. 
The rogues and thieves, the beggars and 
the impostors, are still with us. They are 
still accompanied by their autem morts, 





THE 
their walking morts, their kynchen 
morts, their doxies, and their dolls, only 
some of their cheats are changed with 
the changes of the time. Under Queen 
Gloriana they abound in every town and 
in every street; they tramp along all the 
roads; they haunt the farm-houses; they 
rob the market women and the old men. 
They have their ranks and their prece 
dency. The Upright Man is a captain 
among them; the Curtall has authority 
over them; the Patriarch Co marries 
them, until death do them part—that is 
to say, until they pass a carcass of any 
creature, when, if they choose, they shake 
hands and go separate ways. They are 
well known, by 
profession and 
by name, at ev- 
ery fair through- 
out the country. 
There are Great 
John Gray and 
Little John Gray ; 
John  Stradling 
with the shaking 
head; Lawrence 
with the great leg ; 
Henry Smyth, 
who drawls when 
he speaks; that 
fine old gentle- 
man Richard Hor 
wood, whois eigh- 
ty years of age 
and can still bite 
a sixpenny nail 
asunder with his 
teeth, and contin- 
ued a notable to- 
per to his dying 
day; Will Pellet, 
who carries the 
kynchen mort at 
his back; John 
Browne the stam- 
merer; and the 
restofthem. They 
are all known; 
their backs and 
shoulders are 
scored with the 
nine-tailed cat; 
not a head bor- 
ough or a con- 
stable but knows 
them every one. 
Yet they forget 
their prison and 
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their whipping as soon as they are free. 
Those things are the little drawbacks of 
the profession, against which must be set 
freedom, no work, no masters, and no 
duties. Who would not go upon the 
budge, even though at the end there 
stand the three trees up which we shall 
have to climb by the ladder ? 


The budge it is a delicate trade, 
And a delicate trade of fame; 

For when that we have bit the bloe, 
We carry away the game. 


But when that we come to Tyburn, 
For going upon the budge, 

There stands Jack Catch the hangman, 
That owes us all a grudge. 


FRONT OF SIR PAUL PINDAR’S HOUSE, ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
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And when that he hath noosed us, 
And our friends tips him no cole, 
Oh then he throws us into the cart, 
And tumbles us in the hole. 


In the streets of London they separate, 
and practise each in the quarter most 


likely to catch the gull. For instance, 
observe this well-dressed young gentle- 
man, with the simple manner and the 
honest face, strolling along the middle 
valk of St. Paul’s. Simple as he looks, 
his eye glances here and there among 
the throng. Presently he sees a young 
countryman, whom he knows by the un- 
failing signs. He approaches the country- 
man; he speaks tohim. In a few minutes 
they leave the cathedral together, and be- 
take them to a tavern, where they dine, 
each paying for himself, in amity and 
friendship, though strangers but an hour 
since. Then comes into the tavern an 
ancient person, somewhat decayed in ap- 
pearance, who sits down and calls for a 
stoup of ale. ‘‘ Now,” says the first 
young man, ‘‘you shall see a jest, sir.” 
Whereupon he accosts the old gentleman, 
and presently proposes to throw the dice 
for another pot. The old man accepts, 
being a very simple and childlike old 


man, and loses both his money and his 
temper. Then the countryman joins in. 
....After the young countryman gets 
home he learns that the old man was a 
‘*‘fingerer” by profession, and that the 
young man was his confidant. 

The courtesy man works where the 
sailors and sea-captains congregate. He 
accosts one who looks credulous and new; 
he tells him that he is one of a company, 
tall, proper men all, like himself—he is 
well dressed and well mannered; they are 
disbanded soldiers, masterless and money- 
less. For himself he would not beg, but for 
his dear comrades he would do anything. 
When he receives a shilling he puts it up 
with an air of contempt, but accepts the 
donor’s good will, and thanks him for so 
much. A plausible villain, this. 

Outside Aldgate, where the Essex farm- 
ers are found, the ‘‘ ring faller”’ loves to 
practise his artless game. Have we not 
still with us the man who picks up the 
ring, which he is willing to let us have for 
the tenth of its value? The fresh-water 
mariner who has been shipwrecked and 
lost his all has vanished, the disbanded 
soldier has vanished, but the army reserve 
man sells his matches in the street when 
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he cannot find the work 
he looks for so earnestly. 
The counterfeit cranker, 
who stood at the corner 
of the street covered with 
mud and his face _be- 
smeared with blood, as 
one who has just had an 
attack of the falling-sick- 
ness, is gone, because that 
kind of sickness is known 
no longer; the ‘‘ frater,” 
who carried a forged li- 
cense to beg for a hospi- 
tal, is also gone; the 
Abraham man, who pre- 
tended to be mad, is gone; 
the ‘‘ palliard,” or ‘* clap- 
per doger,” the angler who 
stuck a hook in a long pole 
and helped himself from 
the open shop; the “‘ prigger of prancers’ 
(horse-thief), the ruffler, the swigman and 
prigman, are also gone. But their de- 
scendants remain with us, zealous in the 
pursuit of kindred callings, and watched 
over paternally by a police force 38,000 
strong, about one policeman for every 
habitual criminal, so that since every po- 
liceman costs £100 a year, and every 
criminal steals, eats, or destroys property 
to the same amount at least, that criminal 
costs the country, first, the things which 
he steals—say £100 a year; next, his po- 
liceman, another £100; thirdly, the loss 
of his own industry; and fourthly, the 
loss of the policeman’s industry—making 
in all about £500 a year. It would be 
cheaper to electrify him. 

In the matter of punishments, we have 
entered upon a time of greater cruelty 
than prevailed under the Plantagenets. 
Men are boiled and women burned for 
poisoning; heretics are still burned—in 
1585 one thus suffered for denying the 
divinity of Christ; ears are nailed to the 
pillory and sliced off for defamation and 
seditious words; long and cruel whip- 
pings are inflicted—in one case through 
Westminster and London for forgery. An 
immense number are hanged every year: 
the chronicler Machyn continually sets 
down such a fact as that ‘‘on this day 
XII were hanged at Tyburn, VII men and 
V women.” Mariners were hanged at 
low water at Wapping for offences com- 
mitted at sea; the good old custom of pil- 
lorizing was maintained with zeal; and 
the parading of backsliders in carts or on 
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horseback was kept up. 
Thus one woman, for sell- 
ing fry of fish unlaw- 
fully, rode triumphantly 
through the town with 
garlands of fish decorating 
her head and shoulders 
and the tail of the horse, 
while one went before 
beating a brass bason. 
Another woman was car- 
ried round, a distaff in her 
hand and a blue hood on 
her head, for a common 
scold. A man was simi- 
larly honored for selling 
measly pork; and anoth- 
er, riding with his head to 
the animal’s tail, for do- 
ing something sinful con- 
nected with lamb or veal. 
The cruelty of punishments only shows 
that the administration of the law was 
weak. In fact, the machinery for en- 
forcing law and repressing crime was 
growing more and more unequal to the 
task, as the city grew in numbers and in 
population. The magistrates sought to 
deter by the spectacle of suffering. This 
is a deterrent which acts beneficially only 
when punishment is certain, or nearly 
certain. The knowledge that nine crim- 
inals will escape for one who is whipped 
all the way from Charing Cross to New- 
gate encourages the whole ten to continue 
in their evil ways. Men are like chil- 
dren: if they are to be kept in the paths 
of virtue, it is better to watch and prevent 
them continually than to leave them free 
and to punish them if they fall. But this 
great law was not as yet understood. 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 


fNHE centenary of the Constitution was 

celebrated more than two years ago, 
and it seemed naturally to close the long 
series of Revolutionary commemorations, 
But the Revolution is a story of exhaust- 
less interest, and we cannot hear enough 
of it. It is, however, curious how little 
care was taken by the actors in it to pre- 
serve its records or its relics. The con- 
scious or dramatie part of it they did not 
care for. There was some glowing rhet- 
orice in important state papers, but it is 
only the instinctive form of a real feel- 
ing. Even Washington’s allusion to 
‘‘the great theatre of action” befits the 
occasion. There was little thought of 
‘making history’ among the men of the 
Revolution. They sprang of a resolute 
and silent stock, and very few of them 
probably comprehended the historic char- 
acter of their movement, or forecast the 
future interest in every ineident of the 
struggle and every memorial of it that 
should survive. 

The original paroles of Burgoyne and 
his officers were found not long ago in an 
old trunk among old papers. Their in- 
terest and value were apparently un- 
known to their custodians. A curious 
indifference had settled upon them, their 
tradition was lost, and it was only the 
chance of the trunk falling into the hands 
of an antiquarian which brought. them 
again to light. But the carelessness of 
the Revolutionary men themselves is not 
shared by their descendants. The custo- 
dian of the paroles threw them aside 
among rubbish, but the later owner, had 
he picked over the heap, would have 
known his treasures. 

The story of the Revolution was soon 
overspread with romantic traditions. The 
chroniclers treated it as Weems treated 
Washington, with a liberal sweep of the 
fancy. That generous biographer made 
facts conform to the canons of heroic ro- 
mance. Doughty paladins raised huge 
swords in their cradles, and a paragon of 
all the virtues like Washington must be- 
gin betimes and burgeon with premature 
goodness. He was the soul of honor and 
of truth, and therefore in his petticoats 
must lisp, ‘‘I cannot tell a lie.” Only 
reprobates and heretics could suppose his 
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lips profane even in the sultry ardors of 
Monmouth. If the Cid, Sir William 
Wallace, and William Tell are panoplied 
in miracle, shall the greatest of men and 
noblest of heroes go about clad in the 
scant exactitude of fact? Forbid it, 
Weems! 

The spirit of Weems is as old as man, 
and it went to work upon the Revolution 
at once. The school histories of the last 
generation were full of memorabilia of 
every kind. The apt phrases, the felici- 
tous exclamations, the heroic orders, flash 
and glitter in the Revolutionary annals as 
in all stirring story. But they have be- 
gun to fade and vanish. Dispassionate 
criticism has assailed the lofty remark of 
the Emperor’s soldiers, ‘‘ The Guard dies, 
but never surrenders.” It has placed a 
query against Wellington’s ‘‘ Up, guards, 
and at them!” Even our Mexican hero’s 
‘‘A little more grape, Captain Bragg,” 
begins to waver. But the earlier and 
long-cherished ‘‘ Now whip the British, 
boys, or this night Molly Stark’s a wid- 
ow!” has glimmered quite out of sight. 
That was one of the most vivid Revolu- 
tionary impressions of fifty years ago,and 
Mrs. Stark, like Moll Pitcher and the Maid 
of Saragossa, was even depicted as pre- 
siding ata gun. But we have not seen 
that at the late celebration at Bennington 
there was any flag bearing that memora- 
ble legend, while nothing is less probable 
than such an exclamation from the staid 
and quiet farmer who led his fellow- 
farmers at that famous victory. 

How justly famous and significant a 
victory it was, Mr. Phelps told «1s in his 
discourse at the late dedication of the 
monument upon the battle-field, which is 
a very valuable contribution to the story 
of the great and decisive campaign of 
1777. Mr. Phelps points out that the ex- 
pedition to Bennington was not merely 
for supplies. | Its cause was military, like 
that of the Fort Stanwix expedition. It 
was what Burgoyne called ‘‘the gather- 
ing storm that was hanging on his left,” 
which he feared, as on his right he hoped 
by St. Leger’s march to dispose of Fort 
Stanwix and possible trouble in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk. This was the vital 
importance of the movement to Burgoyne. 
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To the mer of the Hampshire grants it 
was still more vital; for had they failed, 
the land which Burgoyne would have 
desolated New York would have taken, 
while the victorious British would have 
marched from Bennington to Albany. 
Mr. Phelps spoke of the decisive charges 
at critical moments which have made 
history, and which eloquence and poetry 
have invested with splendor. But, he 
said, ‘‘ I set against the splendor of them 
all that final onset up yonder hill and 
over its breastworks of those New Eng- 
land farmers, on whose faces desperation 
had kindled the supernatural light of 
battle which never shines in vain.” 

The vast crowd which assembled at 
Bennington to greet the President at the 
celebration, and the admirable discourse 
of the orator, made the double commemo- 
ration—that of the battle and of the en- 
trance of Vermont into the Union—a 
great day for Vermont. It showed how 
gladly we seize every opportunity to hear 
the glorious story, and, again, it justified 
our pride in the character and heroism of 
our fathers, and all such days, recalling 
another war and other sacrifices and cour- 
age, also justify our feeling that the 
heroes of Bennington and Bunker Hill 
would have smiled upon the heroes of 
Gettysburg and Shiloh. 





THERE is a certain class of rascals who, 
despite our consciences, are very enter- 
taining. Lady Candid, who is known to 
so many of us as one of the most charm- 
ing and upright of women, whose sense 
of decorum is so high that she seems 
sometimes to be unmindful of the weak- 
ness of human nature, will occasionally 
be so superlatively tolerant of some par- 
ticular Lothario that she seems herself 
almost to lapse from propriety. If she 
has conceived a regard for him, on what- 
ever grounds, she takes him into general 
favor, and turns a deaf ear to every scep- 
tic. When, however, doubt is no longer 
possible, Lady Candid dexterously inter- 
poses an extenuation or mitigation, or 
perhaps, if pushed to extremity, she says 
merely, ‘‘No wonder.” But why in Lo- 
thario’s case it is no wonder, while that of 
Lovelace is beyond tolerance, and merits 
only the condign penalty, she has never 
condeseended to explain. 

In the old novels there is the same in- 
consistency. The hero of some tales that 
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are more generally familiar than often 
mentioned shall be an unmitigated rep 
robate, but he carries his wickedness so 
gallantly and gayly that it is quietly 
condoned, as a man’s defect of speech or 
eccentricity of dress is politely overlook 
ed. If we are pushed to some expression 
it is not offended virtue which comments 
on sin with stern severity; it is Lady 
Candid’s evasion, it is a shrug, or, ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know,” or, ‘*‘ Indeed there are cir 
cumstances,” Poor fellow!” 


ee 


or, or a 
glance of deprecation; but the good 


natured sinner does not fall from favor. 
We like the rascal still. 

The School for Scandal dishes up a pre 
cious feast of morality. It is a world so 
awry that Charles Surface, in contrast with 
Joseph, makes an impression of virtue. 
But it is only his good nature. He is 
still only a gay good-for-nothing. Jo- 
seph is a solemn good-for-nothing and 
apes virtue, while Charles cheerily laughs 
at it. It is ten to one, as they say in the 
comedies, that Lady Candid- would smile 
upon Charles, and find reason why he 
should be held by her to be very different 
from other men who are just like him. 
He is one of the clever rascals who 
amuse more than they offend, who our 
consciences warn us is to be condemned, 
but for whom we secretly whisper a good 
word to that austere judge, not, indeed, 
urging a plea of not guilty, but strenu- 
ously recommending to mercy. 

Tom Fathom, doubtless descended from 
the count, was a familiar figure not many 
years ago. He was in truth conscience- 
less, but so accomplished and pleasant 
and clever that he seemed to come 
upon the scene always with a laugh, 
and to retire with a jest. If you did 
not know him, you found him a charm- 
ing companion, well-read, quick-witted, 
comme il faut, sparkling, and merry, 
an agreeable man of the world. When 
you were told of his aberrations from 
rectitude it was with regretful incredul 
ity, and when doubt was impossible he 
was still in favor, and you_ suggested, 
with a smile, that perhaps something 
might be pardoned to the spirit of liberty. 
He was exceedingly amusing; and even 
Lady Candid, who knew him well, frank- 
ly owned that there was no better com- 
pany. 

‘* But if he had his just deserts "—began 
a moralist to her one day. 

‘*Good heavens,” she interrupted, ‘if 
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we come to justice, pray who of us shall 
stand ?” 

Tom Fathom, who seemed to have 
stepped out of a last-century novel, said 
one day, with great glee, that the day be 
fore he had been writing in the outer 
office of his cousin Moses Fathom—his 
cousin being perhaps the most scrupu- 
lously respectable man in town—when a 
fellow stepped in and asked for Mr. 
Fathom. ‘I looked at him,” said Tom, 
‘‘and saw that he did not know me, and 
also I saw at once what kind of man he 
was. In fine, he was what is sometimes 
called a bumbailiff. He had a wary 
eye and spoke in a low voice, and said 
that he was particularly anxious to see 
Mr. Fathom. In an equally confidential 
voice I asked, ‘Which Mr. Fathom?’ In 
a still softer voice he answered, ‘ Mr. Tom 
Fathom.’ ‘Oh yes,’ I said, in a whisper; 
‘you will find him writing at his table in 
the inner office.’ He went in to encounter 
Cousin Moses,” said Tom, with a twinkling 
eye, ‘‘and I—went out.” 

It was the story of a clever sharper, of 
a merry rascal. But he told it with the 
gusto of Charles Surface. It was very 
amusing. The sense of rectitude was 
lulled for a moment by the sense of 
humor. 

‘* Mr. Easy Chair, did you really smile 
at such falsehood, such rascality, such—” 

Madam, you yourself would have 
roared, 

Whence is this discrimination among 
offenders? Why does the Lady Candid, 
who condemns Peter with relentless se- 
verity for an occasional excursion from 
sobriety, extenuate the frequent debauches 
of Paul? Why do some rascals invite 
unsparing condemnation, and others melt 
us into forgiving sympathy with the 
weakness of our common humanity ? 
When we say that Helen was a lovely 
sinner, we mean that we are much more 
aware of the loveliness than of the sin; 
and it is not a hearty admiration that 
any man feels for the stern Roman who 
adjudged his son to death. Does the 
secret lie in the sense of that common 
humanity which makes us conscious with 
John Bunyan that except for grace we 
had been that dreadful sinner? 

Is it really ourselves in the person of 
another that we are judging all the time, 
austerely censorious as we know we ought 
to be in our own case, when there is no- 
thing in the culprit that touches our heart 


or excites admiration, but softly pitiful 
and forgiving when a gayety of nature 
or some personal charm subdues us as 
the first warm sun of March dissolves a 
snow bank? 


WE are all such sectaries or partisans 
that it is delightful to escape sometimes 
into a natural freedom, and to meet as men 
and not ex officio as members of a Church 
or a party. This is the suggestion, odd- 
ly enough, of such a little tour as that of 
the President recently in Vermont, or 
earlier in the year through some of the 
Southern States to the Pacific. It is a 
droll improvement of what probably 
seems to many persons only a crafty po- 
litical scheme. But the other viéw is 
reasonable, and when the President and 
the Governor of New York, who represent 
to us generally only two parties whose 
business is to denounce and discredit each 
other, meet in public and exchange con- 
gratulations and expressions of official 
respect, it is an cxtremely agreeable 
spectacle. 

So at the celebration at Bennington, to 
which we have elsewhere alluded, no- 
thing could have been more dignified and 
becoming than the remark of Mr. Phelps, 
the orator, ‘‘It is appropriate and grati- 
fying that the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation should be at such a time our most 
honored guest. In this scene party dif- 
ferences are forgotten. We are only 
Americans. And in loyalty to that great 
office, and respect for the incumbent who 
fills it so well, we are all this day on the 
President's side.” Mr. Phelps is not of 
the President’s party, but in that remark 
his voice was not of rancorous partisan- 
ship, but of ‘‘his Majesty’s opposition,” 
that is, of those who do not regard po- 
litical opponents as public enemies, but 
as citizens who differ where honest dif- 
ference is both permissible and inevita- 
ble. 

All these instances of courtesy among 
opponents are illustrations of public good 
manners. There is no reason that all 
political contests should not be conducted 
with similar courtesy. In the most fa- 
mous of such individual debates in’ the 
country, that of Lincoln and Douglas, 
upon the most absorbing and exciting 
question, Mr. Lincoln never forgot the 
line that separates political debate from 
personal difference. It was evident that, 
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so far as his own feeling and spirit were 
concerned, it would be perfectly practi- 
cable for him to continue his old personal 
acquaintance with his opponent and upon 
the old terms. Mr. Seward also, in the 
extremest ardor of the antislavery con- 
troversy, was passionless as toward his 
opponents, always speaking of the wrong 
and impolicy of slavery, but without in- 
vective, without personal acerbity. His 
inflexible logic and calm array of facts 
and earnest appeal to principle and the 
conscience were too strenuous not to stir 
the wrath of those who opposed him, 
but he gave them no excuse or oppor- 
tunity to pick a quarrel. 

In the midst of an inexorable argu- 
ment which necessarily forecast emanci- 
pation and menaced the whole slavehold- 
ing section with radical, but neither in 
his wish nor belief necessarily revolu- 
tionary change, Mr. Seward would quiet- 
ly reach out his hand fora pinch of snuff 
from the box of some adjacent Senator 
from the slave States, and the imperson- 
ality of his speech and the total want of 
an unfriendly spirit were so evident that 
the Senator could not refuse, and, as the 
Easy Chair has been told by other Sena- 
tors, turning his head away, banded his 
opened box to Seward. The force of his 
speech was not lessened by the courtesy 
of his manner. The only ill result of it 
was the impression upon the advocates of 
slavery that he was not in as deadly ear- 
nest as they. Indeed the chief criticism to 
be made upon Mr. Seward as a statesman 
was his inability to see that the pacific 
solution of the controversy for which he 
hoped and on which he counted was im- 
possible. 

The story of Fontenoy which represents 
the French soldiers saying to the English, 
**Gentlemen, fire first,” is an extrava- 
gance. But its plain moral is that the 
quarrel of soldiers is impersonal. It is 
not their own. According to the tradi- 
tion, Socrates on the battle-field was in 
action as brave as a lion, in feeling as 
gentle as alamb. It is, however, a diffi- 
cult rule for the contests of politics. The 
purpose of most politicians is to stimulate 
party spirit, which is largely done by in- 
flaming personal feeling, and depicting 
opponents not as holding one course of 
the same government to be preferable to 
another, but as foes of the government, 
or public enemies. 

But while this is folly, because men of 
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equal patriotism, honesty, and ability 
may differ about methods of taxation or 
a wise regulation of the suffrage, yet there 
are public enemies who are to be plainly 
described and opposed as such. Catiline 
is not to be courteously entreated like 
Cato. If a politician bribes voters or 
prostitutes a public trust to private gain, 
the offence is his own; it is strictly per- 
sonal, and the truth ought to be told, but 
cannot be told without accusing him per- 
sonally. It is idle to urge public courtesy 
as a reason for silence. Public like pri- 
vate courtesy does not require in such a 
case silence or falsehood. Truth-telling 
in such a case is not personal politics, it 
is public duty. It is the citizen who has 
bribed or misused his trust, not the citi- 
zen who tells the truth and opposes con- 
tinued trust in the briber, who turns the 
public mind from the proper range of 
politics, which is the consideration of 
public policy. 

But public courtesy is not concerned 
with such persons or such questions. 
When the Democratic orator speaks of 
the Republican President and of the great 
office which he fills so well, he is speak- 
ing of an honest man who holds other 
views of public questions, but who is the 
personally upright incumbent of the high- 
est public trust. When the President in 
turn says of the orator, *‘A son of Ver- 
mont, honored by his fellow-citizens, hon- 
ored by the nation which he has served 
in distinguished public functions, honored 
by the profession of which he is an orna- 
ment and an instructor, has spoken for 
Vermont, and it does not seem to me fit 
that these golden sentences should be 
marred by any extemporaneous words 
which I can add,” he speaks of a man 
whom personally he respects. 

The advantage of cultivating such per- 
sonal feeling and personal expressions 
regarding political opponents is that it 
moderates party spirit, and tempers the 
heat of political difference. It reminds 
the country that our politics are not rev- 
olutionary, but constitutional; that the 
success of the other side is not the tri- 
umph of evil or the ruin of free institu- 
tions; and that if we are capable of a 
republic, it is because we are capable of 
changing our opinion and trying the 
practical experiment of different policies 
of administration. Government by the 
majority does not mean that the majority 
is always right, but that if it be some- 








times wrong, it will, of course, change its 
view and its conduct. 


Mr. LOWELL'S death is not recent, but 
it will be always fresh in many memories, 
for it was the vanishing of a presence and 
a power which time cannot restore. The 
perfect simplicity of his funeral was most 
fitting. Only a chaplet from his own 
trees lay upon his closed coffin, and the 
service of the Episcopal Church was read 
by his friends Bishop Brooks and Mr. 
Lawrence. The profound stillness of the 
vast throng—the stillness of intense feel- 
ing—could hardly have been broken with- 
out a jar by any voice, however tender, 
of commemoration or eulogy. It was 
not the moment to attempt any charac- 
terization or to express any emotion. 
There would be ample opportunity for 
that, and the ancient words so long 
associated with the burial of the body 
solemnly restrain the excess of ex- 
pression to which such a moment is ex- 
pe sed. 

Some regret and even wonder was ex- 
pressed that the son of a Unitarian clergy- 
man, who had never relinquished the form 
of Christian faith in which he was bred, 
should have been buried with the cere- 
mony of another Church. But it was his 
expressed wish, not implying any change 
of sympathy, but simply a shrinking from 
the chances and probability of speech at 
such a moment. Like all men, Lowell 
had seen too often the invasion of the 
sober propriety of burial by the cruel reck- 
lessness of well-meant but untimely words, 
which becomes often a rhetorical gloating 
over sacred privacies of sorrow, searching 
out by name those who are most sorely 
smitten, and apparently probing for a 
quivering heart. The familiar service of 
the English Church is very distasteful to 
many spiritually minded persons, but it is 
at least a measured and definite form of 
expression for a public oecasion which 
involves profound emotion, and in which 
the risks of chance and unregulated utter- 
ance are very great. 

The sense of loss in the case of Lowell 
is remarkably personal even among those 
who did not know him; but it is very 
much more than personal. His nature 
was singularly rich and full. As one of 
his most intimate friends said, he was an 
extraordinary intelligence. Another ob- 
served that what he said or wrote seemed 
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but a drop from a vast reserve of resources. 
He never lost his playfulness of mind or 
manner, although they did not appear to 
all men. He was not readily accessible 
to everybody, because he was not willing 
that his life should be devastated by the 
dull and merely curious and idle. Yet 
his charm of manner was fascinating, and 
his graciousness and kindness were often 
remarkable to those who had no claim of 
any kind upon his regard. No one among 
us probably was so familiar as he with 
literature in general, or held his resources 
more completely at command. The feli- 
cities of his conversation were incessant 
and remarkable. To talk with him was 
like reading a good book, and his slight- 
est notes have some happy word or hint 
which makes them precious. 

Indeed, it is true of Lowell as of almost 
every one of our greater authors, the fa- 
thers and masters of our literature-—al- 
though Mr. Theodore Watts denies that 
we have any—that in estimating the man 
it is not necessary to forget his personal- 
ity, or to apologize for it. It is this that 
has given such tenderness to the recollec- 
tion of all our masters as they have left 
us. Even Cooper and Bryant, although 
perhaps tenderness is not the word which 
best describes the feeling with which they 
are remembered, share the praise which 
belongs to the whole group of our greater 
authors, and to no similar group in any 
other country,that they were men of spot- 
less lives, representative and exemplary 
citizens, and as uniformly pure in their 
writings as in their conduct and conver- 
sation. 

The eccentricities of genius, the reck- 
lessness of Grub Street, the lawlessness 
of Bohemia— 


“Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail”— 


as the scholar who knew his fellows wrote 
in London long ago, all these are un- 
known in the story of those who are the 
pride of American letters. Our chief au- 
thors have been illustrations of the char- 
acter and the virtues which make a re- 
public practicable. They have deprived 
genius of its plea of self-indulgence, and 
civic sloth and indifference of a coveted 
example. If we were challenged to pro- 
duce a class of citizens who especially 
commend republican society as the nur- 
sery of noble character, should we hesi- 
tate to point to the chief American au- 
thors? 
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Their works demand no more excuse 
than their lives. There is no doubtful 
page in them, nothing which for its spir- 
it or insinuation or tendency need be 
withheld from any eye. Spenser's praise 
of Chaucer, *‘ well of English undefyled,” 
befits better these later drawers of those 
waters. It is with a quickening of the 
heart that an American sees it said of 
Lowell that his place is with Carlyle and 
Ruskin, to kindle the faith, to stimulate 
the conscience, and to direct the energies 
of their time. This is the truth. His 
literary work is not a cloister of retire- 
ment, or what he himself called the Char- 
treuse of verse in which to meditate. It is 
a school of training in which to strength- 


Cditar’s 


I. 


ROM time to time there comes a voice 

across the sea, asking us in varied 
terms of reproach and entreaty, why we 
have not a national literature. As we 
understand this voice, a national litera- 
ture would be something very becoming 
and useful to us as a people, and it would 
be no more than is due the friendly ex- 
pectation of the English witnesses of our 
destitution, who have denied from the be- 
ginning that we ever could have a nation- 
al literature; and proved it. The reasons 
which they still address to our guilty 
consciousness in demanding a national 
literature of us are such and so many that 
the American who reads their appeals 
must be a very hardened offender if he 
does not at once inwardly resolve to do 
all he can to have one. For our own 
part, we scarcely know how to keep our 
patience with the writers who have as 
yet failed to supply us with it. We are 
personally acquainted with a dozen Amer- 
icans who could any one of them give us 
a national literature, if he would take the 
pains. In fact, we know of some Eng- 
lishmen who could produce a very fair 
national literature for us. All they would 
have to do would be to write differently 
from those American authors whose works 
have failed to embody a national litera- 
ture, and then they would create for us 
a literature of unmistakable nationality. 
But with a literature of their own to main- 
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en every nerve and thew,to quit ourselves 
like men. It is true of hin, it is true of 
his peers, most of whom preceded him in 
passing from our sight. 

Our debt is great to our statesmen and 
our soldiers. But the debt of no nation 
is greater than ours to its authors,not only 
for intellectual delight and spiritual cheer, 
but for inspiration to humane endeavor. 
For who truly break for us the bread of 
life? Lowell's Sir Launfal answers: 


“The holy supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hung’ring neighbor, and me.” 


Study. 


tain, it 1s too much to ask this of them, 
and we should not hope for help from 
English writers, except in the form of ad 
vice and censure. We ought to be very 
glad to have so much, but whether we 
are glad or not we are likely to have it, 
for there is nothing mean about English- 
men when it comes to advice and cen- 
sure; and if we cannot get them to make 
a national literature for us, we had bet- 
ter learn from them how to make it our- 
selves. 


II. 


We do not understand the observers 
of our literary poverty to deny that in 
certain qualities and colors we have al- 
ready something national in literature. 
Perhaps if they were to extend the field 
of their knowledge a little in the direc- 
tion of their speculations they might dis- 
cover that we had something more posi- 
tive than these colors and qualities; but 
it never was necessary for an English- 
man to know anything of American af- 
fairs before writing about them. Here 
and there an Englishman, like. Mr. Bryce, 
takes the trouble to inform himself, but 
we do not fancy he is the more acceptable 
or edifying to his countrymen on that ac- 
count; and the fact remains that he really 
need not do it. In treating of American 
literature the English critic’s great qual 
ification is that he should be master of 
the fact that Mr. Walt Whitman is the 
only American who writes like Mr. Walt 
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Whitman. It must be owned that the 
English critie works this single qualifi- 
cation very hard; he makes it go a long 
wav: but we do not blame him for his 
thrifty use of it; and we should be sorry 
to quarrel with the simple economy of 
the inference that we have not a na- 
tional literature in the proportion that 
we do not write like Mr. Whitman. If 
this will serve the turn of the English 
writer with the English public, why 
should he be at any greater pains in the 
matter ¢ 

Usually the English writer is not at 
any greater pains, and the extravagance 
of knowing something more than what 
is necessary to such an inference is 
rare. Even Mr. Watts, who has lately 
exposed our literary lack to the world in 
The Nineteenth Century, and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, who has blamed our literary in- 
difference to the working-man’ in The 
Speaker, do not go much beyond this in- 
ference in their philosophization of our 
ease. Yet, if we were to allow ourselves 
to bandy words with our betters, we 
think we might make a suggestion in the 
interest of general criticism which would 
perhaps advantage them. 


III. 


In the first place we should like to in- 
vite observation to the fact that for all 
zsthetic purposes the American people 
are not a nation, but a condition. They 
are the old, well-known Anglo-Saxon 
race, affected and modified by the infu- 
sion of other strains, but not essentially 
changed by these, and not very different 
from the English at home except in their 
political environment, and the vastness 
of the scale of their development. Their 
literature, so far as they have produced 
any, is American-English literature, just 
as the English literature is English-Eu- 
ropean, and it is as absurd to ask them to 
have a literature wholly their own as to 
ask them to have a language wholly their 
own. In fact, we have noted that where 
our language does differ from that of the 
mother English, or grandmother English, 
the critics who wish us to have a nation- 
al literature are not particularly pleased. 
They call our differences Americanisms, 
and they are afraid of their becoming the 
language of the whole race. 

They ought to be very careful, then, not 
to chide us too severely for our lack of a 


national literature. If ever we should turn 
to and have one, there might be a serious 
risk of its becoming the literature of the 
whole race. There is no great danger of 
an event so mortifying at present, and we 
merely intimate its possibility as a warn- 
ing to our critics not to press us too hard. 
If things should ever come to that pass, 
we notify them that not only will the 
American parlance become the English 
language, but it will be spelled according 
to Noah Webster. The ‘‘ traveller” will 
have to limp along on one J, and the 
man of ‘‘honour” will no longer point 
with the pride of long descent to the Nor- 
man-French w in his last syllable. 


IV. 

In the mean time we wish to ask our 
critics if they have not been looking for 
American literature in the wrong place; 
or, to use an American expression which 
is almost a literature in itself, whether 
they have not been barking up the wrong 
tree. It appears to us that at this stage 
of the proceedings there is no such thing 
as nationality in the highest literary ex- 
pression; but there is a universality, a 
humanity, which is very much _ better. 
There is no doubt, judging from the en- 
terprising character of our people in other 
respects, that if we had not come upon the 
scene so very late in the day we should 
have had a literature of the most positive 
nationality in form as well as spirit. It 
is our misfortune rather than our fault to 
have arrived when all the literary forms 
were invented. There remained nothing 
for us to do but to invent literary form- 
lessness, and this, we understand, is what 
the English admire Mr. Whitman for do- 
ing; it is apparently what they ask of us 
all. But there is a curious want of vari- 
ety in formlessness; the elements are mo- 
notonous; it is their combinations that 
are infinitely interesting; and Mr. Whit- 
man seems to have exhausted the re- 
sources of formlessness. We cannot go 
on in his way without servile imitation ; 
the best we can do, since we cannot be 
national in form, is to be national in 
spirit and in ideal, and we rather think 
that in many good ways we are unmis- 
takably so. This is evident from the 
comparison of any American author with 
any English author; the difference of 
qualities is at once apparent; and what 
more of nationality there might be 
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would, we believe, come of error. There 
may once have been a time in the history 
of literature when nationality was su- 
premely desirable: the nationality which 
expressed itself in the appropriation of 
forms; but in our time this is not pos- 
sible, and if it were we think it would 
be a vice, and we are, above all, virtuous. 
The great and good things in literature 
nowadays are not the national features, 
but the universal features. For in- 
stance, the most national fiction at pre- 
sent is the English, and it is the poorest, 
except the German, which is not at all; 
while the Russian and the Spanish, the 
Norwegian and the Italian, the French 
and the American, which are all so much 
better, are distinguished by what they 
have in common rather than by what 
they have in severalty. The English, 
who have not felt the great world-move- 
ment towards life and truth, are nation- 
al: those others who have felt it are uni- 
versal; and perhaps the English critics 
could be more profitably employed in 
noting how much tl.> American fiction 
resembles the Continental fiction than in 
deploring its want of that peculiarity 
which renders their own a little droll just 
now. 

Besides, it seems to us that even if we 
were still in the dark ages when nation- 
ality seemed a valuable and admirable 
thing in itself, they would not find it 
in our literature in the way they have 
taken. In any research of the kind we 
think that the question is not whether 
this thing or that thing in an author is 
American or not, but whether upon the 
whole the author's work is such as would 
have been produced by a man of any 
other race or environment. We do not 
believe that any American writer of rec- 
ognized power would fail to be found 
national, if he were tried by this test; 
and we are not sure but the general 
use of such a test would result in the 
discovery of an American literature 
commensurate in weight and bulk with 
the emotions of the warmest patriot. 
The distinctive character of a man’s face 
resides in that complex called his looks; 
and the nationality of a literature is em- 
bodied in its general aspect, not in its 
particular features. A literature which 
had none of these would be remarkable 
for their absence, and if it were produced 
by one people more than any other would 
be the expression of their nationality, 
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and as recognizable from its negativity 
as if it abounded in positive traits. 

We do not know, however, that our 
censors reproach our literature fora want 
of positivity. Their complaint seems 
rather to be that it is inadequate to a 
people who are otherwise so prodigious 
and original. It strikes them that it is 
but a small and feeble voice to be the 
utterance of such a lusty giant; they are 
listening for a roar, and they hear some- 
thing very like a squeak, as we under- 
stand them. This disappoints them, to 
say nothing worse; but perhaps it is only 
our voice changing, and perhaps it would 
not sound like a squeak if it came from 
a less formidable body, say San Marino, 
or Andorra, or even Switzerland. We 
ought to consider this and take comfort 
from the possibility, while we taste the 
tacit flattery in their expectation of a 
roar from us; from a smaller republic 
our comparatively slight note could very 
well pass for a roar, and from a younger 
one for a mature utterance. 

What it is, it is; and itis very probably 
the natural expression of our civilization, 
strange as the fact may appear. Our 
critics evidently think that the writers of 
a nation can make its literature what 
they like; but this is a fallacy: they can 
only make it what the nation likes, in- 
voluntarily following the law of environ- 
ment. 

It has been noted that our literature 
has always been distinguished by two 
tendencies, apparently opposite, but prob- 
ably parallel: one a tendency toward an 
elegance refined and polished, both in 
thought and phrase, almost to tenuity; 
the other a tendency to grotesqueness, 
wild and extravagant, to the point of 
anarchy. The first has resulted in that 
delicate poetry which is distinctively 
American, and in that fiction which has 
made itself recognized ’as ours, wherever 
it is liked ordisliked. The last has found 
its outcome in our peculiar species of 
humor,which no one can mistake for any 
other, not even for the English imitations 
of it. Our literature has these tendencies 
because the nation has them, and because 
in some measure each and every American 
has them. It would take too long to say 
just how and why; but our censors may 
rest assured that in this anomalous fact 
exists the real nationality of our litera- 
ture. ‘They themselves have a half per- 
ception of the truth when they accept 








and advance Walt Whitman as the repre- 
sentative of our literature. With a su- 
preme passion for beauty, and impatient 
of all the trammels and disguises of art, 
he is eager to seize and embrace its very 
self. For the most part the effort is a 
failure; the divine loveliness eludes him, 
and leaves only a ‘‘ muddy vesture of de- 
cay” in his grasp. He attains success 
often enough to make good his claim to 
the admiration the English yield him, 
and he misses it often enough to keep 
the more intelligent American observer 
in doubt. We understand better than 
they how and why Walt Whitman is; 
we perceive that he is now and again on 
the way to the way we should all like to 
find; but we know his way is not the 
way. At the same time we have to own 
that he is expressive of that national life 
which finds itself young and new in a 
world full of old conventions and de- 
crepit ideals, and that he is suggestive if 
not representative of America. But he 
is no more so than the most carefully 
polished writer among us. He illus- 
trates the prevalence of one of our 
moods, as Longfellow, say, illustrates the 
other. No one but an American could 
have written the poetry of Whitman; no 
one but an American could have written 
the poetry of Longfellow. The work of 
both is a part of that American literature 
which also embraces the work of Mark 
Twain and of Lowell, of Artemus Ward 
and of Whittier, of Bret Harte and of Em- 
erson, of G.W. Cable and of Henry James, 
of Miss Murfree and of O. W. Holmes, of 
Whitcomb Riley and of T. B. Aldrich. 


- 

The great difficulty with America is 
that she has come to her consciousness at 
a moment when she feels that she ought 
to be mature and full-grown, the Pallas 
among the peoples, with the wisdom of a 
perfectly trained owl at her bidding. It 
will not do to be crude when the farthest 
frontier has all the modern improvements, 
and the future is penetrated at every 
point by the glare of an electric. If we 
are simple we must know it; if we are 
original, it must be with intention and 
a full sense of originality. In these cir- 
cumstances we think we have done not 
so badly in literature. If we listen to 
our censors, in generals we shall proba- 
bly do still better. But we do not think 
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we shall do better by heeding them in de- 
tails. We would not have any considera- 
ble body of our writers set about writing 
novels and poems concerning the life of 
toil, which Mr. Quiller-Couch says we have 
neglected; because in the first place Mr. 
Quiller-Couch seems to speak from rather 
a wide-spread ignorance of the facts; and 
because in the last place the American 
public does not like to read about the life 
of toil; and one of the conditions of pro- 
ducing an American literature is that it 
shall acceptably address itself to the Amer- 
ican public. Nearly all the Americans 
are in their own persons, or have been 
in those of their fathers or grandfathers, 
partakers of the life of toil; and anything 
about it in literature is to them as coal is 
to Neweastle, or corn-bread to a Kentuck- 
ian. They have had enough of it. What 
they want is something select, something 
that treats of high life, like those Eng- 
lish novels which have chiefly nourished 
us; or something that will teach us how 
to escape the life of toil by a great stroke 
of business, or by a splendid marriage. 
What we like to read about is the life of 
noblemen or millionaires; that is our 
romance; and if our writers were to be- 
gin telling us on any extended scale of 
how mill hands, or miners, or farmers, or 
iron-puddlers really live, we should very 
soon let them know that we did not care 
to meet such vulgar and commonplace 
people. Our well-to-do classes are at 
present engaged in keeping their eyes 
fast shut to the facts of the life of toil,and 
in making believe that the same causes 
will not produce the same effects here as 
in Europe; and they would feel it an 
impiety if they were shown the contrary. 
Our finest gentilities do not care any- 
thing about our literature; they have no 
more concern in it than they have in our 
politics. As for the people who are still 
sunk in the life of toil, they know enough 
of it already, and far more than literature 
could ever tell them. They know that 
in a nation which honors toil, the toiler 
is socially nothing, and that he is going 
from bad to worse quite as if the body 
politic had no interest in him. What 
they would like would be some heroic 
workman who superhumanly triumphs 
over his environment and marries the 
boss’s daughter, and lives idle and re- 
spected ever after. Almost any class of 
readers would like a hero of that mould; 
but no class, and least of all his fellows, 
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would like the life of a workman shown 
in literature as it really is, and his condi- 
tion painted as hopeless as the condition 
of ninety-nine workmen out of every 
hundred is. The life of toil will do very 
well for nations which do not honor toil, 
to read about; but there is something in 
the very reverence we have for it that 
renders the notion of it repulsive to us. 
This is very curious; we do not attempt 
to explain it; but we can promise the 
foreign observer that he need not look 
for American literature in that direction. 
The life of toil! It is a little too personal 
to people who are trying to be ladies and 
gentlemen of elegant leisure as fast as 
they can. If we have had to dig, or if 
we are many of us still digging, that is 
reason enough why we do not want the 
spade brought into the parlor. 
VI. 

In literature it is very much as it is in 
love: people desire their opposiies. We 
need not go farther than the English of 
our day for illustration. A people re- 
fined to the last degree of sensibility, in- 
stinctively delicate, subtle in perception, 
peculiarly gracious and hospitable in 
their mental attitude, their delight is to 
read of rude adventure; of high crimes 
and misdemeanors of all kinds; of battle, 
murder, and sudden death; of direful toil 
and penury; and their fiction responds to 
this demand of their taste. On the other 
hand, the Americans, whose lives are pass- 
ed in the midst of miseries and hardships, 
such as the English like to dream of, are 
fond of tales and poems treating of aristo- 
cratic refinement and of motives and ac- 
tions attenuated almost to effeminacy by 
the highest civilization; and their liter- 
ature, as Mr. Quiller-Couch has seen, is of 
a patrician character, which is scarcely to 
be surpassed, if equalled, in its hauteur 
and disdain. 

Perhaps his impression of this trait of 
our literature is derived from too slight 
an acquaintance with it. We know it is 
rather hard to ask a critic to examine the 
premises of his conclusions, but it seems 
to us that this might sometimes lead to 
a change of opinion in our English wit- 
nesses. The authors whom Mr. Quiller- 
Couch specifically alleges in proof of his 
charge of a high, Pooh-Bah indifference 
to the claims of common humanity upon 
their literature have rather appeared to 
us to have a sneaking affection for the ple- 


beian life we Americans have all sprung 
from, and to have slyly celebrated it in 
some of their works. But we do not in- 
sist upon this, because, for one thing, if 
it were a fact, it would disable the theory 
which we have just been at some pains to 
build up concerning American literature. 
So we do not urge it, and upon the whole 
we prefer to withdraw from a position 
too hastily taken. It is tenable, but it is 
not ‘lesirable to hold it 

Vil. 

It is interesting to have the adequacy 
of American literature inquired into and 
its traits scrutinized just at this time 
when there is the hope, if not the prom 
ise, of a change in its conditions. It 
seems now as if American literature were 
to have, for the first time, a fair chance 
with the American people. Until now it 
has been cramped and crowded out by 
the great mass of English literature which 
our people found it so cheap to borrow 
without the consent of its owners. At 
last this species of forced loan can no 
longer be levied; and the English *‘ book 
honestly come by” is to be our competi- 
tor in the future. Perhaps the American 
people, who have not before really de- 
served a great literature, will hereafter 
have one commensurate with their tardy 
virtue. 

It may be that we shall presently see 
our English brethren, who have long ob- 
served our inadequacy from afar, bring- 
ing over their literary plants, and turning 
out a literature proportionate to the gran- 
deur of the republic on our own soil. 
Our breweries are already largely in the 
hands of English syndicates; why should 
not our literature be so? Nobody appar- 
ently knows the defects of our literature 
so well as the English, and it stands to 
reason that they will be able to remedy 
them. We are sure that we should wel- 
come some such transfer of their industry, 
subject, of course, to the law against con- 
tract labor. Superannuated poets and 
decaying novelists would be excluded by 
the statutes against assisted* emigrants; 
but young authors and authoresses, with 
fresh, new ideas of what a true American 
literature ought to be, and the critics who 
have guided and instructed them, would 
always be welcome to the citizenship of 
the republic; and we should be only too 
glad to have them show us by example 
how we ought to write here. 





Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of Septem- 
( ber.—Redfield Proctor, Secretary of War, was 
ippointed by the Governor of Vermont, August 
24th, to succeed George F. Edmunds as United 
States Senator. 

On the 27th of August the Republicans of Mary- 
land nominated William G, Van Nort for Governor 
of that State. 

On the 9th of September the Republicans of New 
York nominated Jacob Sloat Fassett for Governor 
of that State. 

On the 4th of September the President appointed 
John S. Durham, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States Minister to Haiti in place of Frederick Dou- 
class, resigned. 

The official vote at the late State election in Ken- 
tucky gave Brown (Democrat), for Governor, 144,168 ; 
Wood (Republican), 116,087; Erwin (People’s), 
25.631: Harris (Prohibitionist), 3291. For the new 
Constitution, 212,920; against, 74,581. 

The Canadian census was completed in August. 
The population was shown to be 4,823,344—an in- 
crease of 11.52 per cent. in ten years. 

After a battle of several days’ duration near the 
city of Valparaiso, Chili, that city was taken, August 
28th, by the army of the revolutionists, under Gen- 
eral Canto. Santiago was soon afterwards occupied, 
and all the Presidential forces, together with the 
government offices, were surrendered. President 
Balmaceda fled secretly from the capital.—On the 
4th of September a provisional government, with 
Jorge Montt as President, was universally accepted 
by the people, and tranquillity was restored through- 
out the country. A cabinet was formed, which in- 
cluded representatives from all political parties, 
except only the Balmacedists.—On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the new government was officially recognized 
by the Department of State at Washington.—A 
general election, to be held in October, was ordered 
by the Junta, and universal suffrage was pro- 
claimed. 

The prohibition upon the importation of American 
pork into Germany was removed by the German 
government September 3d. 

The Senaputty of Manipur, who instigated the re- 
cent massacre of English officers at the capital of 
that state, and was the leader of the late rebellion, 
was hanged, August 13th, by order of the Military 
Court of Inquiry, before whom he had been legally 
tried. On the 22d of August the British government 
issued a proclamation stating that on account of 
the rebellion Manipur was liable to the penalty of 
annexation, and was at the disposal of the crown of 
Great Britain, but that the Queen had been pleased 
to forego the right to annex the state, and had con- 
sented to re-establish the native rule under such 
conditions as the Governor-General of India in 
Council should consider desirable. 

The anti-foreign movement in China appeared to 
be increasing, and there were hostile demonstra- 
tions in several places. On the Ist of September a 
riot oceurred at Ichang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang River ; 
the British consulate and an establishment of Amer- 
ican missionaries were destroyed. The French gun- 
boat Aspic was immediately despatched to the scene 
of the disturbance, with strict orders to act deci- 
sively. A strong protest was made by the British 





minister against the dilatory manner in which the 
Chinese government dealt with the leaders of the 
riots, and it was plainly intimated that if China 
could not control her own people, the foreign pow- 
ers would take the matter in hand.—At Lung Chow 
20,000 Chinese assembled to prevent workmen 
from putting up telegraph lines; 10,000 poles were 
burned, and the men driven over the boundary, 


DISASTERS. 

August 12th.—By the falling of the hurricane- 
deck of the barge Republic, in a gale in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, fourteen persons were crushed to 
death and many others were injured. 

August 17(h.—Fourteen persons were killed in a 
railroad collision near Berne, Switzerland.—A bridge 
over the river St. Mare, in Haiti, was swept away by 
a flood, and fourteen persons were drowned. 

August 18th.—The village of Kollman, Austria, 
was partially destroyed by a cloudburst, and forty 
people were drowned.—A cyclone in the island of 
Martinique, French West Indies, destroyed prop- 
erty to the amount of $10,000,000, including the 
bulk of the shipping; 340 persons perished in the 
storm. 

August 22d.—By the falling of a building in Park 
Place, New York city, sixty-two persons were crush- 
ed to death. 

August 25th.—An Italian steamer and two cut- 
ters were wrecked in a hurricane at Rufisque, Sene- 
gal, Africa, and eighteen persons were drowned. 

August 27th.—In a railroad accident near States- 
ville, North Carolina, twenty persons were killed 
and more than thirty others injured. 

August 28th.—A collision occurred between the 
steamers Kasby and Gambier inside Port Philip 
Heads, on the Australian coast. The Gambier im- 
mediately sank, and twenty-six of the passengers 
and crew were drowned. 

August 31st—News was received of a great ty- 
phoon in Japan that caused the loss of 250 lives, 
mostly Japanese and Chinese sailors. 

September 9th.—News was received of an earth- 
quake shock in San Salvador, Central America, by 
which about forty persons were killed and more than 
sixty others injured. Several villages were partially 
destroyed. 

September 11th.—A collision occurred off Cape 
Colonna, Greece, between the Italian steamship 
Taormina and the Greek steamship 7essalia, and 
the former was sunk. Sixty-four lives were lost.— 
By the capsizing of the schooner Georgiana, near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, sixteen persons were drowned. 
—A steam-launch plying between Dublin and Lon- 
donderry collided with a steamer, and sank with 
fifteen persons on board. 


OBITUARY. 

August 14th.—At Nashville, Tennessee, Sarah 
Childress Polk, widow of James K. Polk, President 
of the United States 1845-1849, aged eighty-eight 
years. 

j August 24th—In London, England, the ‘Right 
Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P., Postmaster-General 
for Great Britain, aged fifty-three vears. 

September 9th.—At Mont-sous-Vaudrey, France, 
Frangois Jules P. Grévy, ex-President of the French 
Republic, aged seventy-eight years. 
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T is the fashion fo: girls to be tall. This 

is much more than saying that tall girls 
are the fashion. It means not only that the 
tall girl has come in, but that girls are tall, 
and are becoming tall, because it is the fash- 
ion, and because there is a demand for that 
sort of girl. There is no hint of stoutness, 
indeed the willowy pattern is preferred, but 
neither is leanness suggested ; the women of 
the period have got hold of the poet’s idea, 
*tall and most divinely fair,” and are living 
up to it, Perhaps this change in fashion is 
more noticeable in England and on the Con- 
tinent than in America, but that may be be- 
cause there is less room for change in Amer- 
ica, our girls being always of an aspiring turn. 
Very marked the phenomenon is in Europe 
this year; on the street, at any concert or re- 
ception, the number of tall girls is so large 
as to occasion remark, especially among the 
young girls just coming into the conspicuous- 
ness of womanhood. The tendency of the 
new generation is towards unusual height 
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and gracious slimness. The situation would 
be embarrassing to thousands of men who 
have been too busy to think about growing 
upward, were it not for the fact that the tall 
girl, who must be looked up to, is almost in- 
variably benignant, and bears her height with 
a sweet timidity that disarms fear. Besides, 
the tall girl has now come on in such force 
that confidence is infused into the growing 
army, and there is a sense of support in this 
survival of the tallest that is very encouraging 
to the young. 

Many theories have been put forward to ac- 
count for this phenomenon. It is known that 
delicate plants in dark places struggle up tow- 
ards the light in a frail slenderness, and it is 
said that in England, which seems to have 
increasing cloudiness, and in the capital more 
and more months of deeper darkness and 
blackness, it is natural that the British -girl 
should grow towards the light. But this is 
a fanciful view of the case, for it cannot be 
proved that English men have proportionally 
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increased their stature. The English man has 
always seemed big to the Continental peoples, 
partly because objects generally take on gi- 
gantic dimensions when seen through a fog. 
Another theory,which has much more to com- 
mend it,is that the increased height of wo- 
men is due to the esthetic movement, which 
has now spent its force, but has left certain 
results, especially in the change of the taste 
in colors. The woman of the esthetic artist 
was nearly always tall, usually willowy, not 
to say undulating and serpentine. These 
forms of feminine loveliness and command- 
ing height have been for many years before 
the eyes of the women of England in paint- 
ings and drawings, and it is unavoidable that 
this pattern should not have its effect upon 
the new and plastic generation. Never has 
there been another generation so open to new 
ideas; and if the ideal of womanhood held 
up was that of length and gracious slender- 
ness, it would be very odd if women should 
not aspire to it. We know very well the in- 
fluence that the heroines of the novelists have 
had from time to time upon the women of a 
given period, The heroine of Scott was, no 
doubt, once common in society—the delicate 
creature who promptly fainted on the remi- 
niscence of the scent of a rose, but could stand 
any amount of dragging by the hair through 
underground passages, and midnight rides on 
lonely moors behind mailed and black-mantled 
knights, and a run or two of hair-removing 
typhoid fever, and come out at the end of the 
story as fresh as a daisy. She could not be 
found now, so changed are the requirements 
of fiction. We may assume, too, that the full- 
blown esthetic girl of that recent period 
the girl all soul and faded harmonies—would 
be hard to find, but the fascination of the 
height and slenderness of that girl remains 
sometiing more than a tradition, and is, no 
doubt, to some extent copied by the maiden 
just coming into her kingdom. 

Those who would belittle this matter may 
say that the appearance of which we speak is 
due largely to the fashion of dress—the long 
unbroken lines which add to the height and 
encourage the appearance of slenderness. But 
this argument gives away the case. Why do 
women wear the present fascinating gowns, in 
which the lithe figure is suggested in all its 
womanly dignity? In order that they may 
appear to be tall. That is to say, because it 
is the fashion to be tall; women born in the 
mode are tall,and those caught in a heredi- 
tary shortness endeavor to conform to the 
stature of the come and coming woman. 

There is another theory, that must be put 
forward with some hesitation, for the so-called 
emancipation of woman is a delicate subject 
to deal with, for while all the sex doubtless 
feel the impulse of the new time, there are 
still many who indignantly reject the impli- 
cation in the struggle for the rights of women. 
To say, therefore, that women are becoming 
tall as a part of their outfit for taking the 
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place of men in this world would be to many 
an affront, so that this theory can only be sug- 
gested. Yet probably physiology would bear 
us out in saying that the truly emancipated 
woman, taking at last the place in affairs 
which men have flown in the face of Provi- 
dence by denying her, would be likely to ex- 
pand physically as well as mentally, and that 
as she is beginning to look down upon man 
intellectually, she is likely to have a corre- 
sponding physical standard. 

Seriously, however, none of these theories 
are altogether satisfactory, and the Drawer is 
inclined to seek, as is best in all cases, the 
simplest explanation. Women are tall and 
becoming tall simply because it is the fashion, 
and that statement never needs nor is capable 
of any explanation. Awhile ago it was the 
fashion to be petite and arch; it is now the 
fashion to be tall and gracious, and nothing 
more can be said about it. Of course the 
reader, who is usually inclined to find the 
facetious side of any grave topic, has already 
thought of the application of the self-denying 
hymn, that man wants but little here below, 
and wants that little long; but this may be 
only a passing sigh of the period. The Draw- 
er is far from expressing any preference for 
tall women over short women. There are 
creative moods of the fancy when each seems 
the better. The Drawer chronicles, but never 
creates. CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


QUATRAINS. 
SUCCESS. 
For years I painted patrons as they were, 
And neither fame nor fortune came to me; 
But now I'm rich—I changed my method, sir, 
And painted each as each one wished to be. 


ART. 
He had no tale to tell, and yet he wrote 
A novel with a first and second part; 
Became a man of literary note, 
He nothing said with such consummate art. 


LOYALTY. 
The diva’s voice is cracked, her eye is dim, 
Her figure once so slender’s far from trim, 
And yet the public madly surge to see 
And cheer her on for what she used to be. 


A COMMON TROUBLE. 
ile bought a pad of paper, one gold p2n, 
A pot of writing-fluid, and some glue, 
Yet failed to wear the bay—forgot that men 
Who write great epics need a brain or two. 
Joun Kenprick Banos. 


A DESIRABLE QUALITY. 

DcurING the temporary absence of Mrs. 
Cc ’s cook, a woman was secured to take 
her place. Finding many things that needed 
her attention, Mrs. C was kept busy where 
the substitute was also at work. After many 
admiring glances, the latter exclaimed, “ Well, 
Mis’ C , you are smart to work. You must 
be a great help to a hired girl.” 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

A story illustrating the force of habit, as 
related by a clergyman who claimed to have 
heard it in its spontaneity, seems good enough 
to repeat. 

A college professor and his daughter sat at 
a hotel table with the narrator of the story. 
In the course of conversation the professor, 
wishing to express negation, made use of the 
objectionable form “ nope.” 

“Father,” said the daughter, energetically, 
“vou shouldn’t say ‘nope’; you should say 
no.” 

“TI suppose so, my dear,” acquiesced the 
father. “It is the force of habit that makes 
mé say nope.” 

“Why, father, have you always said nope ?” 
inquired the young lady. 

The father reflected fora moment. A dreamy 
smile lit up his features, and he gently and 
peacefully murmured, “‘ Yep.” 


DINAH’S PRAYER. 

Dina is fond of good living, but, strange 
to say, has an intense dislike for clams, and did 
not hesitate to make this fact known when 
called upon to ask a blessing. Dinah said: 

“QO Lord, bress all dese good vittles—all 
’cept dem clams—you don’t get any of dem 
interme! Amen.” 


A VERY EASY LANGUAGE. 


“Tpranim” (Abraham), said a European 
traveller in Palestine to his native guide, “I 


want you to teach me some Arabic. If I wish 
to go into an Arab’s house, how am I to say 
to him,‘ Let me rest here, and give me some 
food ?” 

“You needn’t say anything at all to him, 
effendi” (master), “ but just walk in and sit 
down. As for food, if it is his meal-time he 
will give you some without being asked; and 
if it is not, you won’t get any, whatever you 
say.” 

“And if I want to buy anything from him, 
how do I ask the price of it ?” 

“You don’t ask it, master, but just point to 
the thing and show him some money. If it is 
not enough, he’ll hold out his hand for more; 
and if he does not give you enough of the 
things that you want to buy, whatever they 
are, you hold out your hand for more, and so it 
goes on till you are both satisfied.” 

“ And in case we fall in with robbers, what’s 
the Arabic for ‘Halt! or I fire’ ?” 

“There is no Arabic needed in that case, 
master. If there were only a single robber, 
my comrade Yakob” (Jacob) “and I would 
kill him before he could say a word; and if 
there were a band of them they would kill us 
before we could say one.” 7 

“And supposing I want to climb up om te 
the roof of a house to look at the view, Aviat 
shall I say to the people of the house ?” 

“Say nothing at all, but just climb right up. 
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Then the people to whom the house belongs 
will climb up after you and ask for money, and 
you'll give them some.” : 

“And if they are not satisfied with what | 
give them, and begin to threaten me, what 
shall I say to them ?” 

“Don’t say a word; just whistle for me,” re- 
plied Ibrahim, with stern significance. 

“ But if I am thirsty, and see a man comi 
along with a pitcher of water, how am I to 
say in Arabic ‘ Give me a drink’ ?” 

“ Don’t say it at all, effendi ; just catch hold 
of the pitcher, take a drink, and pass on.” 

“And supposing I go into a native village, 
and see there a pretty girl whom I wish to 
compliment,” asked the traveller, with a some- 
what sentimental air, “ how am I to express in 
Arabic ‘You are a beautiful child’ ?” 

Ibrahim’s small black eyes twinkled appre- 
ciatively. “If you take my advice, Effendi, you 
will not try to express that at all, for if you do, 
her father and her friends will come up and 
begin throwing big stones at you.” 

“Oho!” cried the traveller; “do you speak 
from experience, my friend ?” 

Ibrahim answered only by rubbing the back 
of his head with a meaning grin; and here the 
Arabic lesson ended, the traveller being by 
this time fully convinced that Arabic, if studied 
in the right way, is one of the easiest languages 
in existence. Davip Ker 


A STORY OF NAPOLEON III. 

NAPOLEON III., who had no fewer poor rel- 
atives to help on than any other sovereign, 
was trying one day to convince a cousin, whom 
he had already generously aided, that it was 
impossible for him to increase her allowauce. 
The princess took the refusal angrily, and, as 
she was leaving, said, in a taunting manner, 

“Decidedly you have nothing of tle great 
Emperor, our uncle.” 

“You mistake, ma chére cousine,” replied 
Napoleon, with a cheerful smile, “I have his 
family.” 

DIDN’T LOSE MUCH. 

THE recent death of Mr.C , a well-known 
publisher, recalls the following incident. One 
day a gentleman named Fleming called on Mr. 
C ,and both being members of the same so- 
ciety, the conversation drifted in that direction. 

“You were not at the last meeting,” 
Mr. C to Fleming. 

replied the latter; “I was unavoida- 
[have lost my wife.” 
Mr. C , Who was somewhat deaf, 
hear the last remark, and said, em- 
ally, “ Well, you didn’t lose much!” re- 
, of course, to the meeting of the society. 
en Miss C , Who was present, ex- 
plained the situation, her father was over- 
whelmed with shame, and made most humble 
apologies. Fleming understood at once, aud 
had nogthought of being offended, as Mr. C 
was known to be scrupulously polit: and ten- 
derly considerate. 
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AN UNWARRANTED LIBERTY. 


_ Enewisnh Duxe (to American wife, who has perched herself on his knee). “* My first wife never took 
this liberty, and she was a Percy!” 


A POPULAR RECIPE. 

“Dorsn’r Willie come to the table any 
more?” asked grandma, who was paying a 
little visit to the family. 

“No,” answered Willie’s father. “ Sis man- 
ners were too bad. He is banished to the 
kitchen until he learus to eat like a gentle- 
man.” 





UNDENIABLE. 
“BeGcorry,” said Pat, as he tried to stop 
the leak in his roof, “it’s a thrue sayin’ that 
it niver pours but it rains.” 


FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
“ JOHNNIE, why did not the lions eat Daniel?” 
“?*Cause they didn’t know he was so good.” 
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THE DEVIL'S REVENGE. 


TO BE DECIDED LATER. 

JuDGE GREENE, of the State of ,is a 
good lawyer, and somewhat of a stickler for 
niceties of pronunciation. Ex-Judge Denni- 
son,in arguing a motion before him, had oc- 
casion to refer to Browne on Torts, and pro- 
nounced the author’s name as though it were 
spelled “ Browny.” The judge passed the first 
mistake without notice; at the second he 
shrugged his shoulders; at the third he said, 
“The name is Brown, not Browny, Brother 
Dennison.” 

“But it is spelled B-r-o-w-n-e,” said the 
counsel, in his very deep and measured tones; 
“and if that does not spell Browny, what does 
it spell ?” 

“* Brown,’ of course,” sharply answered the 
judge, whose patience was becoming ruffled. 
‘*“My name is spelled G-r double e-n-e, but you 
would not call me ‘Greeny,’ would you ?” 


Mr. Dennison turned to his books, saying, 
apparently to himself, but lond enough to be 
heard all over the court-room, 

“That will depend upon how your Honor 
decides this motion.” 

Judge Greene loves a joke too well not to 
lead in the laugh that followed, 


A NOTEWORTHY EXCEPTION. 

A SEVERE wind-storm was prevailing on 
wash-day in the capital city, and playing 
havoe with the clothes-lines. The colored 
maid-of-all-work rushed into the house with 
excitement written upon her dusky counte- 
nance. Emerging from the basement, she 
called out, in tones that carried her startled 
information throughout the house, and even 
to the ears of the callers in the parlor, “ Fo’ 
de Lawd, missus, all de han’ke’chi’fs done bin 
stole, ’cep’n de socks !” G. A. Lyon, Jun. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


N anonymous British critic, who has evi- 
FA dently been making a careful and, for a 
Briton, a conscientious study of modern Amer- 
ican literature,in writing lately upon that sub- 
ject in one of the English periodicals, placed 
Miss Murfree at the head of the list of the 
producers of fiction in this country. “Her 
gift of characterization,” he said, “is superb ; 
and her other gifts are also splendid. She 
makes mistakes. Her style might be simpler. 
Her descriptions are often gorgeous, but there 
are too many of them, and they are too long. 
And in her desperate desire to get local color 
{he spells it colour] she makes too free a use 
of dialect. But with all her defects she is a 
writer of genuine power; a writer, indeed, of 
genius; and by far the first of the younger 
novelists of America.” This is intended to be 
very strong praise; but it is neither altogeth- 
er wise nor altogether just. “Superb” and 
“splendid” and “gorgeous” are hardly the 
terms to apply to Miss Murfree’s ‘work; and 
they are hardly the terms she would expect 
her own countrymen, or even her personal 
friends, to apply to it. Indeed, their use in 
this conneetion would lead one to suspect that 
the anonymous British critic in question is a 
woman and an American; and if the same ad- 
jectives, thus employed, had found their way 
into Mr. Brander Matthews’s otherwise ex- 
haustive paper entitled “ Briticisms and Amer- 
icanisms,” they would certainly have been 
considered as coming under the latter cate- 
gory. 

In the “Stranger People’s” Country,’ recently 
published by Miss Murfree, is neither “ gor- 
geous” nor “splendid” nor “superb.” She is 
merely at her best in this production; and 
that is very good. Her style is simple enough, 
she does not show undue anxiety to obtain 
“local color,” and her “descriptions” are not 
too many nor too long; but she does exhibit 
genuine power, and, perhaps, something that 
nearly approaches to genius. Even her “dia- 
lect” is not so freely used as other writers use 
it, and as it is sometimes to be seen in Miss 
Marfree’s own work. To those readers who 
are familiar by birth and by association with 
the provincialisms of Scott or Lever or of Mr. 


1 In the “ Stranger People’s” Country. A Novel. By 
CHuaRLes Eopert Crappock. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
com Ornamental. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


Thomas Hardy, the familiar talk of Miss Mur- 
free’s characters may seem awkward and un- 
couth; and there are, no doubt, in this country 
many persons unfamiliar with the fact that in 
Tennessee the word Tennessee very frequently 
is accented on the first syllable instead of the 
last, who will find the speech of Fee Guthrie, 
of the country of the Leetle Stranger, much 
more trying than the colloquialism of Colonel 
Carter, of Cartersville, or of Samuel Lawson, 
Esquire, of Old Town. Both the eye and the 
ear will become quickly accustomed to it, nev- 
ertheless; and it does not, as a rule, appear to 
fatigue the mind to follow it in print. Steve 
Yates’s description of Miss Letishy Pettingill 
will give a fair idea of Miss Murfree’s “ dia- 
lect,” and at the same time exhibit what her 
British critic styles “her gift of characteriza- 
tion”: “She looks at ve like she warn’t look- 
in’ at ye, but plumb through yer skull inter 
yer brains, ter make sure ye war tellin’ her 
what ye thunk. She talks cur’ous, too, sorter 
onexpected an’ contrariwise, an’ she never 
could git religion. That’s mighty cur’ous in 
gal-folks. I ain’t so mighty partic’lar ’bout 
men Christians, though I’m a perfesser myself, 
but religion ’pears ter me ter kem sorter nat’- 
ral ter gal-folks. ’Tain’t ’kase she’s too reli- 
gious that she ain’t a-dancin’. It’s jes ’kase 
nobody hev asked her. She ain’t no sorter 
favorite ’mongst the boys.” 

“The Stranger People” were the mysterious 
pre-historic “pygmy dwellers” of Tennessee, 
concerning whom nothing is now known. 
Who they were, and whence they came, no 
one can say. The mountains where they 
found their home—their long home—keep si- 
lence, says Miss Murfree. The stars they 
knew look down upon their graves, and make 
no sign. The action of the present story 
turns upon the endeavor of a “ valley lawyer” 
to open the mounds in which they lie, and to 
reveal, if possible, the long-kept secret of their 
origin and history. The instinct of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the region is to curse the 
man who attempts to dig the dust encloséd 
there, and to put serious obstructions, in the 
shape of rifle bullets, in the way of him who 


tries to move those bones; and almost as” 


strange as “ The Stranger People” themselves 
are the strange people who guard their graves 
to-day. Miss Murfree is giving these latter 
people local color, and in breaking the silence 
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of the stars and the mountains concerning 
them, has undoubtedly exhibited genuine 


power of characterization and description. 


Mrs. EpWARD ROBERTS, a very queer little 
person of Massachusetts, with many proofs of 
an afternoon’s shopping in her hands and 
arms, is discovered in the town of Boston, and 
at the door of “The Ladies’ Room” opening 
from the public hall of The Albany Depot,’ 
when the curtain rises upon Mr. Howells’s 
farce of that name. Mrs. Roberts is one of 
those delightfully inconsistent, incoherent, in- 
conclusive, but entirely harmonious incarna- 
tions of womankind so prominent always in 
Mr. Howells’s work, whether it be farce or 
tragedy. She forgets her little plush bag— 
that little plush bag without which the Bos- 
ton woman who lives on the line of the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad is never seen—at the 
Ninety-nine-Cent Store on Tremont Street; and 
she goes back to get it in a berdic—that un- 
comfortable but economical hansom of Bos- 
ton—leaving Mr. Roberts to take care of her 
bundles, and to look for the advent of a new 
cook, whom he has never seen, and whose per- 
sonal appearance she neglects to describe to 
him. Her perfectly consistent inconsistency 
is shown in her honest inability to discover 
the funny side of the situatious which follow ; 
and in this utter absence of the sense of the 
ridiculous she is ably supported by her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Campbell. “‘Then you don’t see 
anything to laugh at, says Mr. Campbell, ‘in 
Roberts’s having to guess who the cook was; 
and going up to the wrong woman, and her 
getting mad, and going out, and bringing back 
her little, fiery-red, tipsy Irishman of a dius- 
band that wanted to fight Roberts; and my 
having to lie out of it for him, and their going 
off again, and the husband coming back four 
or five times, between drinks, and having to 
be smoothed up each time.’” And then fol- 
lows the moral which, no doubt, Mr. Howells 
intends to teach in the present fable. “‘ Well, 
by the Holy Poker! continues Mr. Campbell, 
‘this knocks me out! The next time I'll mar- 
ry a man, and have somebody around that can 
appreciate a joke!” 

It is pretty safe to infer that wives as well as 
husbands, sisters-in-law as well as brothers-in- 
law, will appreciate the jokes of “The Albany 
Depot”; for womankind is but humankind, 
and we all appreciate jokes—upon somebody 
else! The joke is upon Mrs. Roberts, not upon 
Mr. Roberts, until the cook appears, and turns 
the joke upon Mr. and Mrs. Michael McIlheny ; 
and everybody, male and female alike, will 
enjoy and appreciate that joke, except the 
members of the Council which sits in the Bos- 
ton City Hall! The present farce, while it is 
more adaptable, perhaps, for the closet than 

2 The Albany Depot. A Farce. By W. D. Howetts. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


the stage, is quite as clever as any of Mr. How- 
ells’s earlier parlor dramas; and the entrance 
of the “lady” who is to cook for the household 
at Auburndale, and the consequent exit of the 
“gentleman” who married her cousin, make a 
most effective and artistic climax. 

Mr. Howells, however, has done great injus- 
tice, although, of course, quite unintention- 
ally, to an innocent railway corporation in 
speaking of “The Ladies’ Room” of the “ A)- 
bany Depot.” Women are called Women on 
that line, and Men Men, in every car and in 
every “daypo’” from one terminus to the other, 
with a fearless honesty and a love of truth 
which have met with the unqualified approv- 
al of all of the Men and Women who are not 
ashamed of the fact that they are Men or Wo- 
men, while it has offended mortally all of the 
“Ladies” who take in the wash, and all of the 
* Gentlemen ” who tend the bar, between the 
back door of the Delavan House and the front 
door of the United States Hotel. And the 
statement here made that more than one vil- 
lage community between Albany and Boston 
has protested formally against giving Men and 
Women the names given to them by their Cre- 
ator in the book of Genesis is a joke which 
Women as well as Men cannot fail to appreci- 
ate, no matter what their station in life. 


Mr. Howe ts’s An Imperative Duty? is a work 
of a very different kind, and it treats of a so- 
cial problem much more serious than the co- 
nundrums is a man a gentleman because he 
wears a “stove-pipe hat,” and is a woman a 
lady, no matter who she is, or what she does, or 
how much she knows? The story turns upon 
that peculiar condition of our mixed popula- 
tion in this country, which, as Mr. Howells ob- 
serves, “vexes our social question with its 
servile past, and promises to keep it uncom- 
fortable with its civie future”; and the chap- 
ter in which he describes the momeutous in- 
terview between the niece and the aunt, where 
the girl learns for the first time that her 
grandmother was a slave, and that she herself 
has black blood in her veins, is as powerful as 
anything in modern fiction. 

Mr. Howells does not attempt to solve the 
Negro Problem, as it is called. He does not 
try to explain why a man who would not think 
of sitting at table with his white servants is 
considered inconsistent because he does not 
sit at table with his servants who are black. 
He does not even affirm that all negroes are 
not servants. He simply asks in an indirect 
way why a man who is one-eighth African, is 
not as good as a man who is one-quarter 
European, or one-half Asiatic, or all American 
Indian. He simply wonders if the soul of a 
negro Bishop of Georgia is not as white as the 
soul of the newly elected Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. He only wants to know why a good, 


3 An Imperative Duty. By W. D. Howstts. 
Cloth. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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pure, intellectual girl, who is in every respect 
‘ lady, but who has inherited a smali percent- 
age of negro blood, should not marry the 
whitest man that ever lived in Boston. 

When Mr, John L. Sullivan goes through the 
Southern States upon a professional tour, he 
is lodged in the best apartments of the best 
hotels, and he rides in parlor cars; when Mr. 
Frederick Douglass travels over the same roads 
and visits the same towns a few days later, he 
is compelled to accept second-class accommo- 
dation (upon a first-class ticket), and to dine, 
like a leper, in a pen set apart for a contami- 
nated and a contaminating race. The former 
is the prophet of brutality, but he is white. 
rhe latter is an educated and refined gentle- 
man, Whose name will live in the history of 
the nation as a heroic figure, but his mother 
was a Slave. These are not extreme cases. 
There are scores of negroes in America treated, 
of course,as Mr. Douglass is treated, who are in 
no sense inferior to him; while most of the 
pure Caucasians who encourage the prize- 
tighter by their applause and their support 
are quite as low and quite as brutal as is Mr. 
John L. Sullivan himself. This is “ The Color 
Line” which Mr. Howells draws in his latest 
story. And he draws it finely, although not too 
fine. Rhoda Aldgate is quite unlike any of the 
women Mr. Howells has previously pictured. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Meredith, on the other hand, be- 
longed to the regulation type. Shehad nerves, 
and she lived on them; like Mrs. Marsh, she 
as amusingly illogical ; she was also intense, 
and she would have left her husband alone in 
the Albany Depot to solve the problem of a 
new cook and a dozen bundles as fearlessly and 
as placidly as she lied to her stricken niece 
when asked if she had ever revealed the secret 
of that niece’s birth to anybody else. 

“ An Imperative Duty” is, perhaps, taken all 
in all, the strongest piece of work Mr. Howells 
has done since the appearance of “ A Foregone 
Conclusion.” 


A PROBLEM quite as important, in a social 
and in a political way, as the negro problem 
upon which Mr. Howells touches, is the prob- 
lem of the future of the Jews in Russia, Aus- 
tria, and their provinces, which is the motif of 
a new novel, entitled Judith Trachtenberg,* late- 
ly published in Germany and the United 
States, and written by Mr. Karl Emil Franzos. 
It is not a very cheerful story, as is to be ex- 
pected, and Miss Trachtenberg is not so attrac- 
tive a character as the heroine of such a tale 
might be expected to be. Nathaniel Trach- 
tenberg, her father, however, is admirably 
drawn. He lived in a small town in Eastern 
Galicia, some years ago, and he won the contfi- 
dence and esteem of Jews and Christians alike 
by his commercial integrity and by his intel- 


. A Novel. By Kart Emit 
Franzos. Translated (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 
Svo, Paper, 40 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 


* Judith preitenione. 


lectual progress. While he differed widely 
from the great majority of his co-religionists 
—-he was, of course, a Jew—as to the aims and 
purposes of life, he nevertheless bound him- 
self closely to them in matters of dress and 
style of living, and he not only conformed to 
every command of the Hebraic law, but he 
carried out every injunction of the rabbis with 
punctilious exactitude. He gave his son and his 
daughter all of the advantages of study, under 
the best of tutors, and he himself attended to 
their religious training. “‘I wish my children 
educated with the most profound reverence 
for Judaism,’ he said. ‘The humiliations 
which will come to them because of their na- 
tion I can neither prevent nor modify, so I 
wish they should have the comfort of realizing 
in their struggles in life that they are suffering 
for something which is dear to them, and is 
worth the pain. ” 

By this means he strove to stifle in their 
minds every germ of hatred towards the Chris- 
tians, and at the same time he accustomed 
them to the feeling that sooner or later they 
must run the gauntlet because of their creed, 
and even because of the cast of their features. 
The result was that these children were sepa- 
rated from their Jewish compeers by every 
mode of life, every manner of speech, and evy- 
ery method of education, while at the same 
time they were divided from their Christian 
playfellows by the instincts of race, and by 
social prejudices which made anything like 
sympathetic intercourse virtually impossible. 
Whether this plan was a wise one the readers 
of the book must judge for themselves. The 
son of the Trachtenbergs did not think it so, 
and the daughter soon learned, to her great 
cost, that her brother was right. “ You are a 
Jewess,” he said to her once, “and they [the 
Christians] think no more of you than I do of 
our house-dog. Were you as beautiful as the 
Shunamite, as wise as the Queen of Sheba, and 
as good as an angel of the Lord, still you are a 
Jewess, and not a being like themselves.” 

Judith’s story need not be repeated here. It 
will excite the interest and the profound in- 
dignation of thousands in this country, whose 
blood will boil at the narration of the treat- 
ment of the Jews in the lands of the Tzar and 
the Kaiser, and who will go on treating the 
men and women of African blood, who are their 
neighbors in the land of the free, in a manner 
quite as cruel and quite as unjust. 

Mr. Franzos first attracted the readers of se- 
rious books in this country by a very strong 
novel, called “ For the Right,” published a few 
years ago. He is himself a Hebrew, born in 
Russian Podolia, near the Austrian frontier. 
He graduated with distinguished honors at the 
University of Vienna, and he has been a suc- 
cessful lawyer and a successful journalist in 
that city, although during the last fifteen 
years he has devoted himself entirely to liter- 
ature and to the eause of his own people. 
“Judith Trachtenberg” is not his best work, 
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but it is very well worth reading because of 
the moral it strives to teach. 


THE account of the scattering affections, 
misplaced and otherwise, of Mr. Richard Pryce’s 
Miss Maxwell is much more entertaining and 
much more amusing than is the history of the 
single and absorbing passion of the Jewish 
maiden who is the heroine of Mr. Franzos’s 
tale. The English girl is by no means as good 
as the average angel 1; said to be; she is cer- 
tainly not as wise as was that famous Sabian 
Queen who called once upon King Solomon, 
and she is not even as “very fair” as was 
Abishag, or as is Judith Trachtenberg herself; 
but she is the recipient of a great deal of at- 
tention from the Christians who would not 
pay much attention to Miss Trachtenberg, 
unless she were rich, and who would not pay 
any attention whatever to Miss Aldgate if 
they had the slightest indication of the nature 
of her aunt's Imperative Duty towards her. 

Although Miss Maxwell’s Affections® are fo- 
cussed upon nobody but Miss Maxwell when we 
first make her acquaintance, she soon sets her 
heart, which is said to be the seat of the affec- 
tions, upon one, if not upon two, particular ob- 
jects, and she quickly becomes the central fig- 
ure in @ very pretty and harmless little love 
story, told by a writer comparatively new to 
this country, and known in his own country 
only by one or two novels which have met with 
much suecess. The present tale is not partic- 


ularly strong or likely to be immortal; it is 
simply a summer novel, very well written for 
its kind, full of bright dialogue, possible sit- 


uations, and original characters. The interest 
is sustained to the end, and it will prove at- 
tractive even to those serious thinkers who 
like to have their fiction seasoned with social 
problems. 


Romain Kalbris® is a novel from the French 
of M. Hector Malot, translated by Mrs. Mary J. 
Serrano. The story is told in the first person 
by the titular hero, who was born at Port 
Dieu, near the Channel Islands, and who saw 
and took part in many strange and exciting 
uiventures. His father was a sailor on a 
French gunboat; and Romain himself had so 
strong a predilection for the sea that the ear- 
lier chapters of his autobiography would lead 
his readers to expect a narrative in the vein of 
Mr. Clark Russell. His experiences, however, 
were not unlike those of Mrs. Lillie’s “ Phil 
and the Baby,” noticed briefly in these columns 
a twelvemonth since. He joined the com- 
pany of a travelling cireus—much against his 
will—and he proves conclusively enough that 


5 Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. By Ricnarp 
Pryce. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. [Harper's Franklin 
Square Library.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 

® Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Runaway 
by Land and Sea. By Hector Mator. Translated | 
Many J. y me 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. [Harper 
Franklin Square Library.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


barebacks are just as slippery and that saw 
dust is quite as hard in the Old World as jy 
the New. 

The most interesting character in the book 
is M. de Bihorel, who befriended Romain jy 
his babyhood, and who is too rarely seen in 
its pages. He disappears suddenly on page 
fifty-four to return as suddenly on page two 
hundred and fifty-one, and it is pleasant to 
think of him as still living, on the last page 
of all, in good health and happy, at the age of 
ninety-two. A little story he tells of how his 
life was saved in the Russian campaign upon 
the bank of the Elbe, because he stooped to 
pick a tiny blue flower to send to his wife on 
her birthday, is as pretty as a poem, and it de- 
serves to be told here in full, in his own words, 
did space permit. 

Romain sees a little of life before the mast ; 
that is, so far as such life can be seen by a 
stowaway shut up in a sailor’s chest; and he 
is still a boy when his author leaves him. 
Boys, therefore, as well as older persons, will 
enjoy the account of his adventurous career. 
Mrs. Serrano has done her share of the work 
sarefully and well. She will be remembered as 
the translator of the morbid vaporings of that 
self-conscious Franco-Russian young womau 
called Marie Bashkirtseff. 


COLONEL KNOx’s Boy Travellers in Northern 
Europe’ did not, unfortunately, stop on their 
way to Amsterdam at the birthplace of Ro- 
main Kalbris on the west coast of France, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that the world 
should have lost the results of their shrewd 
observations upon the condition of the He- 
brew race in Russia, Prussia, and Anstrian 
Poland. We left these widely experienced 
young persons in London, not very long ago; 
and we are asked to rejoin them now in the 
same city to make a prolonged and very inter- 
esting journey with them through Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
even to such out-of-the-way places as Heligo- 
land and the North Cape. They travel,as usual, 
with their eyes and their ears and their note- 
books wide open; and they talk as learnedly 
concerning what they have seen and heard 
and jotted down as they have always talked 
in their previous and greatly varied wander- 
ings by land and sea, The fact that Fred is 
beginning t try 
—and that he places particular emphasis upon 
a certain thou in “Childe Harold,” as giving 
him double joy by her presence, is proof 
enough that these Boy Travellers are growing 
up, and are no longer the children we met 
first in “The Far East” in 1879 or 1880. 
May they, and we, and Colonel Knox travel as 
Boys together for many years to come. 

1 The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. Adven- 
tures of Two Youths in a Journey through Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. with Visits 
to Heligoland and the Land of the Midnight Sun. By 


Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $300. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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O fill out a complete year with the brightest popular literature by the most 
clever people in all walks of life, will be the aim of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL during 1892. Just how far this will be possible is shown in the 
few selections made from its prospectus which are here presented. 


A NOVEL FOR GIRLS, BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 





R. HOWELLS’S next novel will be a story of American giri-life, 
written expressly for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It is a story 
unlike any which MR. HOWELLS has ever written. The novel deals 
almost entirely with American girl-life in the West and in New York, 
and will have about it a freshness of incident and crisp interest which 
will delight the most ardent admirers of MR. HOWELLS. The story 
will run for nearly a year, each chapter increasing in interest as it 
goes on. It will be illustrated by one of our foremost artists, and 
possess, in every respect, the qualities of one of the most attractive 
novels of the day, which it will prove to be. 





MY FATHER AS | RECALL HIM «,* By the Favorite Daughter of CHARLES DICKENS 


* 





& 
A 
& 
O none of his children was CHARLES DICKENS more affectionately attached than to his daughter, i 
Mamie. Of all the children, she saw more of her father and under all circumstances. MISS 
DICKENS has now been persuaded to tell, for the first time, what she remembers of her father, and in 
a splendid series of articles she will give a succession of pen-portraits of DiCKENS’S home-life. She Y 
will tell how he educated his children; how he wrote his famous books; his personal habits and 
home-life; his romps at Christmas-tide; his love of flowers and animals ; the men and women who a 
came to the DICKENS home, and the great novelist’s last years and closing days. Sa 
*,* MISS DICKENS has also written her first story—a Christmas tale—for the JOURNAL. y 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON ON NEW YORK SOCIETY 


O woman in New York society knows its people, customs and ins 

and outs so well as does the author of “ The Anglomaniacs,”’ 

and in a series of two articles she will give what will probably prove 

at once the most entertaining and most authoritative glimpse of met- 

ropolitan social circles ever written. It will be an inner view of a 
city whose social life is among the most attractive in the world. 





MrS. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN will write of “ Washington Society” 
AND 
MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN will treat “ Chicago Social Life.’’ 





Other writers, of undoubted social station, will follow with articles on 


social life at Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco. : ‘ 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY MRS. GLADSTONE 


RS. GLADSTONE is one of the most practical women in England 

When a young mother, she made a careful study of the bringing 

up of children. That she succeeded, the positions which her children 

occupy in England to-day fully attest. What required years of labor for 

her to learn, MRS. GLADSTONE will now tell in a series of articles in Tut 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, entitled: 


*,* “HINTS FROM A MOTHER’S LIFE” *,* 


Mrs. GLADSTONE’S articles will be like a manual for young mothers, 
giving rules that are destined to become standard. She will take mothers 
through the first steps; tell how to wash, dress and care for an infant; its 

ues Gaetan best surroundings; how to have an ideal nursery; etc., etc. 


WINE ON FASHIONABLE TABLES 


URING each social season, the disappearance of wines from fashionable tables and dinners is 
becoming more apparent. Why this is so, its extent and future tendencies, will be outlined 
in a notable article written, compositely, for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, by 
Chauncey M. Depew George W. Childs Mrs. William C. Whitney 


Hon. John Wanamaker Mrs. ex-Governor Claflin Mrs. George J. Gould 
Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes Col. Elliot F. Shepard Madame Romero 


with a special article on “ Wine at Women’s Luncheons,” by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 


PERSONAL LEAVES FROM FAMOUS LIVES 


HAT is most interesting in the lives of some of the foremost men 
and women of to-day will be brought out in this noteworthy 
series of articles: 
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Hon. William E. Gladstone will tell “How I] Have Grown Old” 
Madame Adelaide Ristori “ “ “How i Started as an Actress” 
Frances Hodgson Burnett “ “ “How I Became an Author” 
» Rev. T. De Witt Talmage “ “ “Why I Have Never Been Sick” 
Mrs. Hattie Green “ « «How I Accumulated My Fortune” 
with a succesion of others articles equally personal in their interest. 


THE GIRL WHO LOVES TO SING 


ILL have a special series of articles on the voice: how to build it and strengthen it; its training ; 
its preservation and its use, by the very highest authorities: 
Clara Louise Kellogg Clementine de Vere Emma C. Thursby 
Italo Campanini Louise Natale Minnie Hauk 
Marie Roze Madame Albani Clara Poole 
Signor Del Puenti Mary Howe Emma Juch 


MR. BEECHER AS | KNEW HIM 


RS. HENRY WARD BEECHER begins in the October number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
her reminiscent papers of MR. BEECHER, and they will continue through a great part of 
1892. They will portray MR. BEECHER’S life from his courtship to his death, touching upon such 
points as: 
Dorn Sistsn “ My First Meeting With Him” i 
we an ALWEL Our ate 4 a vt 
“Early Trials an easures” 
WA , 
es adh: — P “On the Ladder of Fame” 
THE OLD sow MAZ six pigs 4 “ His Home Life As | Saw It” 
Mr. BeecHeER's First LETTER “How He Worked and Played” 
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THE LIFE OF A ROYAL RECLUSE 


A Glimpse of the ex-Empress Eugenie as She Is 


ROUND the life of no royal woman clusters there so much romance 

as about that of EUGENIE, the ex-Empress of the French. Griefs and 
sorrows have driven her into seclusion, and of late the world has known 
but little of her. Through the personal courtesy of the ex-Empress and 
that of one of her daily attendants, a special article has been made possible 
for the JOURNAL, wherein will be given the first accurate pen-portrait of 
her present daily life, her surroundings and her home, with portraits and 
views. This article will have about it a most fascinating and yet a sad 


: interest. It will be in every respect an inner glimpse of EUGENIE’S life at 
EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE the present day. 


A NOVELETTE BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


ISS JEWETT has given her next piece of work to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It is a beautiful 
tale of New England life, charming in its simplicity and the quiet life it portrays of a Puritan 
community. Succeeding Miss JEWETT, will appear short stories by 


Julia Magruder Mary E. Wilkins Mrs. Alexander 
Margaret Crosby Caroline Atwater Mason Mary J. Holmes 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop Florence Marryat Nora Perry 


CLEVER DAUGHTERS OF CLEVER MEN 


HOSE bright and talented girls of famous families, of whom we con- 
stantly read, and yet whose portraits and personal lives are un- 
familiar to us, will be presented in this series. It will be, perhaps, the 
brightest gallery of clever American girls ever portrayed in literature. 
The sketches will have about them that charm which attaches itself to 
reading entirely fresh in its interest and subject. 


HOW TO TRAIN A DAUGHTER 
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O question is more complex to thousands of mothers throughout ‘""¥ 

the land. In a very full article treating this subject, THE LADIES’ a 

HOME JOURNAL has received the co-operation of the following women, 
each of whom has written therefor: 


N 


WINNIE DAVIS 


Mrs. William E. Gladstone Mrs. Benjamin Harrison Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren Mrs. John Wanamaker Grace Greenwood 


THE FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 


HOSE funny little men which Mr. PALMER Cox has made so famous—“ The Brownies” —are now 
the exclusive property of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, and Mr. Cox will draw them 
for no other magazine during 1892. An entire 
new and unique program of mirth has been 
laid out for the Brownies, and they will be seen 
in new situations so grotesque that they will 
make the parents laugh while they delight the ~*< 
children. No other creations in juvenile literature have about them so much to entertain and instruct 


the children. While merriment reigns supreme, the educative element 1s never lost sight of, yet 
never presented in a manner to tire the youthful mind. 
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IN THE DAYS OF OUR GIRLHOOD 


SEXTET of the most famous women of America and Europe 

have been induced to tell, in a series of exceedingly bright articles, 
how life looked to them in girlhood, what were their hopes, their dreams 
and their ambitions, and how they have been realized in later years. Each 
article will thus give a delightful glimpse of the perspective and retro- 
Spective periods in a woman’s life. | MRS. GLADSTONE has consented to 
write for the series. MrS. AMELIA E. BARR, ANNA KATHARINE GREEN and 
other famous women will combine, each with a special article, to make 
this series one of unique interest and strength. The articles will have 
about them the charm which attaches to anything of an autobiographical 

MRS. BARR nature of famous people. 


SOCIETY WOMEN AS HOUSEKEEPERS 


N a most entertaining article, the domestic skill of some of the wealthiest of our American 
women will be outlined, showing that among the social leaders of our great cities are to be 
found some of the best housekeepers. Kindred to this article will also be one on “ How Delmonico 
Sets a Table,” from facts personally furnished by the famous caterer; and “ The China of Wealthy 
Homes,” describing the valuable china sets owned by wealthy New York families. 


UNKNOWN WIVES OF WELL-KNOWN MEN 


HE great popularity of this series in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 
led to its extension, and in each number during 1892 it will form 
a prominent feature. Among others, there will be sketched: 
Mrs. Eugene Field Mrs. William McKinley 


Princess Bismarck Mrs. John J. Ingalls 
Mrs. George M. Pullman Mrs. John Wanamaker 


AN AMERICAN GIRL AT COURT 


N her most delightful manner, Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, the English novel- 
ist, describes in this article the introduction of a bright American : 
girl at Windsor Castle to the Queen of England—the preparations, the MRS. EUGENE FIELD 
presentation dress, the scenes at Court, and the young American’s impressions of the state occasion. 














«"» By simply remitting ONE DOLLAR, ($1.00), THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
be sent to you for one year, containing all the above features and many more. It 
will be found at once the best magazine for women ever published, and yet the 
cheapest in price. Address: THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


«*« For a 2-cent stamp, the JOURNAL will be glad to send you its full 16-page Prospectus for 1892, 
but it asks that you will kindly mention this advertisement. 
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Solid Silver 
















WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


THEREFORE 
PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 


IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


The “Clara” Cup. 


CELeMS 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 





PAINLESS 
IVNLOAAAS 





FOR WEAK STOMACH, 
IMPAIRED DICESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, SICK 
HEADACHE, DISORDERED 
LIVER, AND ALL KINDRED 
DISEASES. 


Sold by all Druggiste AT 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN ©0., Sele Agents for United States. 
865 & 867 Canal Street, New York, 

Will (if your druggist does not keep them) mail Beecnam’s Pills on receipt 
of price—but inguire first. [Please mention HARPER’S MAGAZINE.) 


‘1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING 
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WHITING MFG CO. 


Exclusively. 





STERLING. 
FINE; 


Silversmiths, 


UNION SQUARE & 16TH ST., 


New YORK. 





Stop that 
CHRONIC CouGH Now! 


( For if you do not it may become con- 
‘sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 

General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Isime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 











There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.| 
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~ PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand 
nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as 
yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of this fact, and 
remember to cleanse your teeth every morning with that su 


premely delightful and effectual dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury to 
the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that 
mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely remedied 
by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, becaus: 
it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


Fie ATIGHTHOUD OW THIS 
IP) WAVE ATION IS LINE OF G06 
—~ A -) MA Wy, - <i 
iy ‘y “ = “ =! 
UNTAIS . 


$200 105.50 eacho : 

Our Fountain Pen is the only one on the market that does not blot when nearly empty 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Especially adapted for shorthand writing. 
WE REPAIR ALL KINDS of FOUNTAIN, STYLOGRAPHIC, or GOLD PENS. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, ‘NewYork: u's.a. 

. » NEW YORK,U.S.A. 
FOR SALE BY 


John Wanamaker, Thomas Groom & Co., Chas. F. Dawson, John Baer’s Sons, 
Philadelphia. Boston. Montreal. Lancaster, Pa. 


Mention HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





To the plain facts about Pear?- 

ene, and then give Pearline a 

chance to prove them, by giv- 

ing it afair trial. Noth- 

ing else will give the 

same result. It washes 

safely, as well as surely; it cleans 

carefully, as well as easily. It is as cheap as soap and 
better. Anything that can be washed, can be washed 
best with Peardine. It lightens labor and does lightning 
work. As nearly as we can figure, about eight millions 


of women use it. Do you? You will sooner or later. 
Don’t To peddlers or unscrupulous grocers who offer imitations of 
Pearline, and say, ‘‘it is just as good as,” or ‘‘the same as” 
Pearline. IT’S FALSE—Pearline has no equal and is never 


Listen peddled. 237 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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~ THEODORE B. STARR. 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
New York 
NeW YOTK. 


A / / V e: SILOVS to New York are cordially invited to include 
this establishment in their sight-seeing, and to examine fully, and at 
leisure, without any reference to purchasing, the goods that have been 
manufactured and imported for this season’s business. There will be 
Sound,— 





On First Floor, Solid Silver Ware, Tea Services, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, 
Forks, Spoons, Knives; Toilet Articles in great variety; French 
Travelling-Clocks, Gold and Silver Watches. 

On Second Floor, Diamonds and all other Precious Stones; Rich Diamond Fewelry ; a 
large assortment of the finest Gold Fewelry. Jn this department may 
always be seen examples of the choicest and rarest precious stones. 

On Third Floor, Clocks of all kinds. Tall Chiming Clocks, in beautifully carved cases ; 
Mantel Clocks; Bronzes. Rich and beautifully decorated Porcelains 
Jrom the most noted English and Continental potteries; Onyx and 
other tables, stands, pedestals, ete. 


206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th and 26th Sts. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S hedetemune 


NEGHBORLY POEMS, 1I2mo, combination cloth, gilt top, $1.25 
SKETCHES IN PROSE, “ 1.25 
AFTERWHILES 1.25 
PIPES O’ PAN, ; 1.25 
RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD, 12mo, “ Z . : , 1.25 
OLD-FASHIONED ROSES, 16mo, ‘ o untrimmed, 1.75 
AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE, oneal quarto, 2.50 
THE FLYING ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT (In press). 
RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 

STUDIES: Literary and Social, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
BREED’S PATENT PORTFOLIO SCRAP- BOOK, 50 envelopes, handsomely 

bound with an ‘index, ‘ 3.00 

THE BOWEN- MERRILL co. ‘Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
When calling, ease ash for Mr. Grant. | Ave | ydlzay using of yp tral casi 





ent Character of that remarkable city. For so 


MISCELLANEOUS AND HOLIDAY BOOKS You |“""  stanparo 








AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. Going | ‘Guide to Chicago 

ensasatinse will be sent you, pone It is a volume of 

To about 600 pages, beautifully illustrated, and 

A DOLLAR CA LEN DA R prea verge ew) maps. my oe vy. . Busi 

a . ness Men ici an o Of- 

GIVEN AWAY. (- h icago ficials. Flexible cloth edition, 76 full-page en- 

A beautiful ra-page Calendar entitled “ Happy-Day Cal. ig yah ge eT 
"This Beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. | te 
’ , 

BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. | Y 35 > 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for ro-cent stamp. = Agents wanted Everywhere. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 5-cent ’ 
tamp. Orders solicited. HORT-HAND =" ter Catalog 
of Books and helps 
F. E,GRANT, BOOKS, 7 West 42 St.,N.¥. PE LF TAUCHTeecseir. instruction 

SNN PITMAN and JEROME B. Hi ARD, t 

Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATE OHO. 
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WINTER CARRIAGES. 


The Brougham, as the most important and serviceable of private carriages for autumn 
and winter, merits the most careful consideration in its selection. After the most pains. 
taking and searching study into the details of coach construction, we feel justified in claim 
ing for our BROUGHAMS, EXTENSION-FRONT BROUGHAMS, and DE M/- 
COACHES that artistic beauty and extreme comfort which cultivated taste demands. 

Notwithstanding they are made throughout in the finest art of modern coach-building, 
and embrace the most perfect qualities of locks, hinges, toilet-cases, clocks, coachman’s signals, 
and every latest device subserving comfort and convenience, we are, in consequence of our 
greatly improved facilities, enabled to make our prices most reasonable and satisfactory to 

he buyer, and by offering to deal with purchasers direct we save them all middle profit 

Jn our coach department we employ only skilled artisans working by the day; we 
use the finest materials throughout, and warrant all work when completed. 

Our productions in other autumn and winter vehicles are from private designs, and 
embrace Rockaways combining features similar to those of the Brougham, for one and 
pair horse; also the Boston Station Rockaway arranged for the more serviceable use 
of town and country-seat, with removable back seat and luggage gate, opening and closing 
at pleasure, a most useful vehicle essentially for family needs. 

Catalogues, with engravings, specifications, weights, prices, etc., mailed on application 


FERD. F. FRENCH & CO. (Limited), 


BUILDERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 
14 to 24 Sudbury St. - 


106 to 114 Friend St. - Boston, Mass. 


1 and 3 Mulberry Place 








L. MANASSE, Chicago. 


The Leading Optical House of the Northwest. 
High-Power Opera and Tourist Glasses, One of th 


Telescopes, SICHT IS largest and 
Gold Spectacles, finest lines 
Eye-Gilasses, PRICELES in the 

Lorgnettes. United States 


Magic Lanterns. Views, Mlestatin 

; all subj 
For public and home of popular interest 
entertainment. 


Microscopes; Barometers; Thermometers; Drawing 
Tools; Amateur Photographic Outfits, &c. 





fn . 
Goods man 


Surveyors’ ell 
acturea anc 
Instruments, 9 imported di 
and thousands ieee rect. 


of minor arti- IPONo finer 


cles bon enu- display any- 
— where. 


Illustrated Catalogue, in 4 parts. In writing, state wnat 
part you want, and it will be mailed, Free. 


Part 1. tical Instruments of all kinds. Spectacles and 
»ye-Glasses, and Amateur Photograph Outfits. 
Part 2. Mathematical Instruments, Architects’, Engineers , 
and Surveyors’ Supplies. ce 
Part 3. Meteorological Instruments, Barometers and Ther- 
mometers for Civil and Mining Engineers, Manv- 
facturing Purposes, Horticulturists,Agriculturists, 
ARTIS TIC Physicians, and Amateurs. F — 
Mantels, Tiles, and Grates. This Mantel, 6 ft. 8 ins. high, with | Part 4. Magic Lanterns, Sciopticons, Stereopticons, Slides 
four French Bevel Plate one in. x 12 i eg pe or Views, and Mechanical Novelties. 
with set of Tiles, Fire~- Brick, Grate, and Frame. e supply 
Mantel alone, or Mantel, Tiling, Grate, etc. i. MANASSE, 
5 ra 


Send for Catalogue of Mantels, peries, Bric-a- Brac, Fret - Work, etc. Tribune Building, 


Free on application. 


BRIGGS & LEIBIUS, 307 Summit St, Toledo, O, | *sa0ishet « quarter ofacentury. “CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ularity. 


What sledding is 
| Z to Young America, 
bicycle coasting is to 
the older ones. Victor 


— bicycles are grand coasters, and 
therein lies much of their pop- 
As hill climbers they are un- 


rivaled, going up steep grades with wonderful ease. You can't 
afford to ride a cheap bicycle if you want to enjoy sport. You 


must ride a Victor. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Boston, Washington, Denver, San Francisao. 





A. G. SpaLtpinc & Bros., 
Special Agents, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 





Our Mail Trade 


Male Trade. 


(This is our Fall pun.) Send 
us your name on a postal card 
and we will mail you samples 
of our goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 


No. 1.—Our $15.50 Suit. No, 
2.—Our $16.50 Overcoat. Sent 
everywhere in U. S. by mail or 
express. Full line of pant 
goods always sent, for the Fam- 
ous Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 
is our leader. 


Address ally Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 


mail to § Headquarters, 11 to 25 Eliot St., Boston. 









— 


We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, Ills., Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, 
Ark., Richmond, Va., Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, Mass., 
Troy, N. Y¥., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nashville, 
Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Davenport, Iowa, Colum- 
bus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., New Orleans, La., 
Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Con- 
cord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala., New Haven, Conn., 
Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, 
Nantucket, Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 
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wantthe best, 
: The best in 
every sense is embodied inthe gaa = 
Lace Back Suspender. But be 
sure you get the genuine, with the 
above trade-ma You couldn't 
be hired to wear any other after 
using it. If your dealer don’t ke 
it, send us a dollar and we'll ma 
pe a pair, but try the dealer 
rst. — genuine without the 
stamp. 
Lace Back S ler Co., 
57 Prince at Ne 
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SPAULDING& Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 


Our fall importations of ENGLISH HALL, MANTEL and 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, BRONZES and OBJETS D’ART 











are now displayed in our Art Rooms. Personal inspection 
inviedd @ @ 6666666666 6 6 G 
Our *‘ SUGGESTION BOOK "’ mailed free on application, 





will aid distant purchasers in making selections. 6 6 6 6 


Correspondence solicited. 


™ 36 Ave. de L’Opera State and Jackson Sts. 
CHICAGO 








Established 1855. 


Importers of 


Water Colors. 


—— ? , ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 


() WHY VSETH om 
Upon application we send 
rOp an assortment on approval. 


“TOOTH BRUSH? 
ASK YoOO BEL BRUS' 208 WABASH AVENUE, 
¢ 35 CTS BY MAIL e 


FLORENCE MFG FIORENCE MASS CHICAGO. 
Send for new Catslogue AboutBrushes ’ 
ityou need aHair Brush or TootK Brush 
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Holiday Gifts. Wedding Gifts. 
A Magnificent Assortment of Elaborate 
Decorative Pieces. 











French Bronze and Carrara Marble Busts and Figures. 
Royal Vienna Vases, Porcelains,and Plates. French Paste 
and Sevres Vases. Royal Dresden and Royal Berlin Vases. 


A Line of 
Crown Derby. Chnnnntiel 
Doulton. Pottery 
; from all the 
Royal Worcester. Renowned Euro- 
pean Factories, 
Cr which is unex- 
Minton. celled, in profuse 
Comptia variety and espe- 


cially Meritorious 
Pieces of Present 
Masters. 


Haviland. 


In fact, all of the 


European Productions. 





» Specimen Pieces Unsur- 
passed. 


*““ROVAL WORCESTER.” 


FINE TABLE SERVICES 


IN UNIQUE TREATMENTS AND ENTIRELY NEW EFFECTS. 
SOLID SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 
SUPERB TABLE CUTLERY. 

RICH HEAVY CRYSTAL CUT GLASS. 


THE Most MoperRN LAMPS FOR PRACTICAL USE AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


Inquiries Solicited. Estimates Cheerfully Made for Clubs or Private Dwellings. Visitors Welcome. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


Direct Importers, 


Corner State and Lake Sts., CHICAGO, Ill., U. S. A. 
43 
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EEE EEE EXE EEE. 


ON-CUT GLass 
LUSTRATED) 


ASS” | 
Y “GN’APPLICATION. | 





Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” lamp-chimneys do not break 
from heat, not one in a hundred ; 
they break from accidents. 

They are made of clear glass as 
well as tough, as clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draught; 
they are shaped right. Draught 
contributes to proper combustion ; 
that makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 

But they cost a dealer three 
times as much as common chim- 
neys, and, as they do not break, 
he is apt to be anxious lest they 
stop his trade. Diminished sales 
and less profit are not agreeable 
to him. 

There are two sides to the 
question. Have a talk with 


him. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macnetu & Co. 


FETE “DAVONIA, 








———t 






























































a 
NOCTURNE 
IN WHITE AND BRASS. 


Utility, Beauty, and Value 
are combined in this Brass and White Bedstead, which 
is the acme of 
Comfort, Strength, 
Cleanliness, Lightness, and 
Convenience, Elegance. — 
It never tarnishes, never wears out; is perfectly mace, 
easily handled 
Manufactured expressly to meet the wants of those 
seeking a thoroughly reliable, comfortable Bedstead at 
reasonable price. 


Price, with Woven Wire Spring: 
6.4x3 ft. 6.4x3.6 ft. 6.4x4 ft. 6.4x4.6 ft. 
$12.75. $12.75. $18.75. $13.75. 

Burlap and Packing, 50c. 


In ordering, remit by check, express, money or post 
order. 


PUTNAM & SPOONER, 
(Successors to PUTNAM & CO.), 
546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Mention this Magazine. 
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DIAMOND BROOCHES, PINS, ETC. 


The ingenuity and skill exercised to-day in the mount- 
ing of jewels excels any period in the history of gems: 
the brooch, equally adapted to be worn as a pendant, 
has opened the field for hundreds of pleasing and ar- 
tistic designs. We have illustrated three which are es- 
pecially attractive. The star shown in the cut is $75, and 
is made in seven sizes, ranging at $125, $175, $250, $350, 
$500, and $750. All the stones are perfectly white and 
carefully selected, the difference in price varying with 
the size of the diamonds. = sunburst is $135—others 
range at $100, $150, $225, $300, and upwards. The de- 
sign in the left lower corner is very new and very hand- 
some, and is called the “‘ Niobe’; price, $185. Other 
sizes range at $200, $250, $350, and upwards. 


SCARF OR LACE PINS. 


The Fleur-de-lis scarf-pin is $40, is very chaste in de- 
sign, and varies at $50, $60, $75, $100, and $150. The 
nine -stone pin, consisting of five pearls and four dia- 
monds, is $25. The cluster pin, consisting of either a 
ruby or sapphire or emerald centre surrounded with 
diamonds, is always in good taste, and is $50; others 
with larger stones are $75, $90, $100, $125, and $150. 

The five-stone pin has an emerald or sapphire centre, 
with four diamonds, is equally pretty, and varies from 
$s0 upwards. 

The crown pearl pin is $4.50, and for an inexpensive gift is the most attractive made. 
All of these can be used as scarf-pins for gentlemen, or as lace or stick pins for ladies’ wear. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. We will be pleased to send any of these, or anything else in our stock, for examination. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 


Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, and Porcelains, 
17 Union Square, corner Broadway & 15th Street, New York. 


svuUsSsST OUT! 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL IN DESIGN. 


. The Garfield Souvenir 


Tea Spoon 


Has not only local -interest, but appeals to 
every patriotic American. 





















bowl of the 
spoon. Eagle, 


Ae : —— The likeness in relief of our martyred 
Shield, Stars: owl ere ye President is strikingly good; a fac- 
Stripes Waa eres SS Lb simile of his signature runs across 
he GARFIELD SPOON >. 

the ae — 4 @. es * an encircling flag which grace- 
bone eg | Per RE pt 2 SJ fully folds around the han- 
propriate Souvenir of him whose ~. — die and unfurls 
likeness and signature it bears. % 


amid stars 


°°, 
pes er ae _ © : 
Che Spoons are of Sterling Silver, mod 7) io the 


lled on fine steel dies artistically beautiful, 
and much in contrast with the clumsy cast work 
so objectionable on many souvenir spoons. 
Garfield Souvenir Tea Spoons will be sent, postpaid, 
to any address upon receipt of $2.50. After-Dinner, 
Coffee, and Orange Spoons will be out soon. Address 


COR. SUPE : SENECA STS. 
Webb C. Ball, . CLEVELAND, OHIO. ¢ 


Wholesale and Retail Diamonds, Watches, Jevel and Silverware, 
5 
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polid Mahogany. 


Shipped, securely 
boxed, Freight 
prepaid, for 


6s22. 


Made in Solid Ma- 
hogany, Seat and 
Arms neatly 
carved. Three- 
ply panel, with 
very rich mar- 
quetrie inlay. 
) Finish the very 
best, and the 
W orkman- 
ship strict- 
ly First 
Class. 


Standard Furniture Co., 


289, 291, 293, 295, W. Second St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNITURE. 


A New and satealh beret Principle, 


IN THE GUNN COMBINATION you can have ev- 


erything in Furniture, including a Folding-Bed so concealed 
that the closest observer will fail to discover. The great ob- 
jections to all former Combinations, viz., THE INJURY 
TO CARPETS and inconvenient position of the combina- 
tion when the bed is open has been entirely overcome in 
THE GUNN. Our various styles make appropriate pieces 
for any room. Easily cleaned. Use any bed-spring. Cab- 
inet slide, right or left. Free from carpet. A child can 
operate. No springs to get out of order. Only 4o lbs- 
weight. Best of Ventilation. Perfectly safe. 


HANDSOME FURNITURE OPEN OR CLOSED. 


Takes up no more room than a common Folding-Bed. 
Elegant designs, finest finish, best of workmanship. 


THE GUNN FOLDING-BED €6., 


city Rapids, Michigan. 
4 











T 
Aes he Toy of Toys! 
IMPORTED. 
Churches, Castles, Fac- 
Highest tories, Towers, Mon. 
Awards. uments, Bridges 
Highest are beautifully 
—— 5 built of Stone 
with the 
adhedar tard Box” affords more 0 Celebr rs 
entertainment for young and old, 
than a dozen of the most expensive Toys. 
Prices range from 20c. to $42.00 a box. § 
None genuine without the Trademark ‘‘Anchor” 
Beware of Worthless imitations | 
a superbly itustrated Catalogues on app 
310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale in: 
Philadelphia, at { 
Chicago, Iil., 


Joun WANAMAKER. 

G. A. ScHwarz. 

Epa. F. Scuwarz & Bro. 
Scumipt Toy & Wueet Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Detorme & Quentin Co. 
Cleveland, O., at Levy & STearn. 
Buffalo, N. Y., “ S, O. Barnum & Son. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. G. Laver. 

. Breunincer & Co. 

as. W. Grove. 
Cincinnati, O., at Knost Bros. & Co. 

Des Moines, Ia. ‘* Redhead, Norton, Lathrop & Co 
St. Paul, Min., “ Dicxinson’s. 

St. Louis, Mo., “ SchweRDTMANN Toy Co. 


Henry Scuwarz. 
Baltimore, Md. { Wo. H. Branpav. 
and all other prominent Toy Dealers in the U. S. ete. 
Alsothe “Anchor Puzzle” the Great Novelty.—20c, 


THE ~ RHONER” 
Patent Parlor and ard abl 


COMBINED. 


Open, 
A perfect Card- 
Table for six or 
less persons, with 
receptacles for 
counters or ash 
receivers. 


Closed, 


An attractive and 
handsome Parlor- 
Table. 

















| 


| 
Simple in 

operation. 

Moderate in price. 


| All Furniture Dealers have it on sale. 
| FRANK RHONER & CO., MFRS., NEW YORK. 


6 
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Haviland China at First Hands. 


DORFLINGER’S 
CUT GLASS. 


In the complete stock now 
on exhibition at Haviland’s 
new showrooms, 


Fifth Ave. and 26th St., 


will be found everything in the way of 
table china and cut glass. 

Wedding, Birth- 
day, and Holiday 


Gifts. ta Dish. 




















i ad Feng agence | Complete Dinner Sets 
Saviland China is a neces- | ot : 
sit) | or Single Courses. 


Oyster Plate. 


FRANK HAVILAND. | arr STORE, 


14 Barclay St., New York. 218 re Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 
A. S. HOPKINS, Cc. T. WHITGREAVE, ‘ G. _ SANBORN, 
Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treas. 





THE HENRY DIBBLEE COMPANY, 


ManTEe.s, GRATES, AND T1ILEs. 
wins. Sutpitare INSPECTION INVITED, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


ENGLISH CERAMIC MOSAIC FLOORS. 


Salesrooms, 266 & 268 Wabash Avenue; 
Factory, ‘194, 196, & 198 Clinton Street, Chicago. 


THE “KNICKERBOCKER” COFFEE SPOON 


and Interior Work 
In Special Designs. 











Our success with the “Rip Van Winkie” and “ KNICKERBOCKER” tea spoons made us venture to produce this 
dainty spoon. We have reproduced in miniature a statuette of an old Knickerbocker, which forms the handle, making the 
Spoon of good weight and in perfect proportion. It is distinctly a New York spoon of highest merit. Price, $2. 25, 
gold bowl, $2.50. Our new coffee spoon, the ‘‘ Headless Horseman” 
sold at the same price. Send for price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, New York. 
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The possession of brilliancy, finish, and 


original design, the qualities which are 
essential to perfect cut glass, gained the 
award of Grand Prize, Paris, 1889, for 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark 
is genuine. 





OF COURSE YOU ARE 


FINE CHINA AT 


INTERESTED IN 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WE IMPORT DIRECT FROM ALL THE LEAD- 


ING 


wz 


S 
ot 


NEW 
AND WILL BE 
TION HARPE R'S 
AT ONCE. 
HIGGINS & SEITER, 
52 W. 
WEDDING GIFTS A 


AND 


FACTORIES OF THE WORLD AND SELL 
AT STRICTLY 

OUR 
READY, 


MODERATE PRICES. 

64-PAGE CATALOGUE JIS NOW 
MAILED FREE. MEN- 
MAGAZINE AND SEND FOR 


22d ST., - NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTY. 


% Fe 


What about a Banguet Lamp? 


They are the proper thing in every beautiful home, 
and we have hundreds of different rich designs of 


“The Rochester.” 
Insist upon seeing the stamp of the genuine— “Tue RocuesTer’ 
—for “‘ seeing is believing.” If the lamp-dealer *. not the genuine Ee 
Rochester and the style you want, send to us for illustrated price-list, 
and we will send you (boxed) any lamp safely by express. 
ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
42 Park Place, New York. 


ca 





16 EAST 15th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Next Door to Tiffany’s. 


The only manufac- 
turers of Brass and 
Iron Bedsteads who 
carry sufficient stock 
at prices to supply 
all demands. 


wate ug e2: 


Our make of 
Bedsteads guar- 
anteed to be su- 
perior in finish 
and construction 
to any others be- 
ing offered for 
sale in this coun- 
try or abroad. 


ud Mbt ae. 
tet 28 0 eS 
J] 


ALL Furniture Dealers Carry Our Make. 
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Your silver is bright the day it is bought, and shines each day it is 
leaned. Between times it is dull-looking and tarnished. Once a 
week—on cleaning day—it is bright silver, and on the other six days, 
is far as appearance goes, it may be tin or pewter. Why not have it 
hine like new silver every day? Provide your maid with Stilboma 
and she can easily keep the silver bright and shining every day in the 
year, with little effort. 








A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen, and enclose six cents in stamps. 
THE CHANDLER & RUDD Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Burley & Co., 


Chicago. 


77, 79, and 81 State Street. 


Table Services, 


Cut Glass, 
Fine Lamps. 


We gather together at each suc- 


cessive season the latest novelties 
and newest fashions in China and 
Glass. 
tumn is superb. 


Artistic Holiday and Wedding 


Our collection for this Au- 


Presents. 


We pack so that the most delicate 


wares may be transported to any 
point with perfect safety. 





A handsome catalogue of 
Wood Mantels, 
showing Grates, Tile, Hearths, and Fittings, with 
plain directions for setting, will be mailed to your 
address for eight cents in stamps. 
Bank and Office Outfits 
of many designs. Estimates free. 
House Furniture, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate. Write 
for photographs, engravings, and prices. 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 





Manufacturers. “INCIW a 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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—THE MOLIAN— 








Tue AZOLIAN is neither a piano nor an organ, but an orchestral 
instrument, possessing qualities peculiar to itself. 

The art of playing is so simplified by this instrument that even 
those who have never taken a music lesson can learn, within a few 
weeks, to play skilfully the most difficult music. 

The AZOLIAN plays all classes of music well; but it is the 
higher grades of classical music that the instrument is particularly 
designed for. Symphonies, Overtures, Nocturnes, Sonatas, and com- 
positions of a like character are played by the ASOLIAN with per- 
fect accuracy and orchestral effects, possible on no other instrument. 

The AZSOLIAN is on daily exhibition at any of the following 
places, and you are earnestly invited to call and see it: 


(Catalogue mailed upon application.) 
THE AOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Chicago : Boston : Philadelphia : San Francisco; 
Lyon & Heaty, F. W. Bau.ry, C. J. Heerer & Son, 


Konvrr & Cuas: 
State & Monroe Sts, 180 Tremont St. 1117 Chestnat St. 


26 O'Farrell St. 
Pittsburgh : Cincinnati : Toledo, Ohio : Montreal, Canada 

Mriton & Horne, Acerer Kee, Tae Wuirney & Cornise Co., L. E. N. Prarrs, 
77 Fifth Ave. 144 W. 4th St 217 Summit St. 1676 Notre Dame Si. 


New Orleans : Detroit : Washington, D.C. : 
Tue L. Grunewarp Ca, F. J. Scuwanxkovsxy, Sanpers & Srayrman, 
18 Baroune St. 23 Monroe Ave. 934 F St, N. W. 
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ON APPROVAL—THE VOCALION. 


ry = PPOS:35 45 2 iy those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 

ee Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

It costs 50% less than a Pipe Organ of equal capacity, and occupies 

scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of the most 

important inventions in the Musical World of the X1Xth Century. 





Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lodges, 
Associations, etc., to intelligently inform themselves 
as to the nature, characteristics, and remarkable 
. tonal qualities of 


THE VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval (to responsible parties) to any Rail- 
road point in the United States, and within any reasonable distance will 
furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion 
Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of purchase, shall go towards the 
funds of the Church or Association interested. 


giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, 








rmation, mailed to any address. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, | WESTERN DEPOT 
10 East 16th Street, | LYON, PoTTER &co., | MASON & RISCH, 
BET so. aNp FirtH ave. | 174178 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
BOSTON WAREROOMS, 151 Tremont Street. racrory, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


STEINWAY. 


“ The standard of perfection, and the 
model from which the civilized world 
copies.” 


A. B. CHASE. 





x... - quality. Preatttet dost pe ond finish. 
Reasonable prices and terms, both wholesale and r 5 
tail You will do wisely to find out about these goods A I 1ano that has stood the most 


before buying others. Catalogues free. Address 


_ GEO, P, BENT, mawracuner, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


iSCHER 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


<xDCSra eee abmnare LYON, POTTER & CO., 


thorough test, and is regarded by the 
Musical Public as possessing the high- 
est grade of perfection. 


KURTZMANN. 


A Piano that has been before the 
Public nearly forty years, and is giv- 
ing thorough satisfaction in thousands 
of American homes. 









Catalogue Mailed on Application. 174 & 176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, the only authorized representatives 
NEW YORK CITY, for the Northwest. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 














Z They combine Elegance, Durability and Moderate Prices, 
other improvements which they contain, are the Patent Re 

as delicate as that of a Concert Grand Piano ; the hog sng LR Bar, which sustains that 

the ouse 


ity of tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos 


29,000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


ating io uci u 
Action roduel r i 
° We Dg rf to 


c Pedal, which is an ae protection 


against m.ce getting iato pianos and making havoc with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. De- 


livered 


in your house Free of Expense and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Catalogues and full information mailed free upon application. 


_VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, ON, MASS. 


qe 


Steet) 


ee 
mae) 


a 
—— 


Our Patent Piano Mute is simple; 
are the so-called “ Soft Stops,” “‘ Harp Stops,” 
or ‘Piano Dampers” operated by hand stops. 


from the appearance of the Piano. 


The Everett Piano 


Mute combines the good qualities of all the above appliances. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pampblet, will be sent free 


to any one who will mention where this advertisement was  _ ae 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beaw 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional i in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Makes a delightful 


| WEDDING, 
ANNIVERSARY, & 
HOLIDAY | SaeeenT. 


not cumbersome as 
“ Mufflers, 

Our third 
pedal solves the problem, adding to instead of detracting 


” 


The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and per 
fect musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can | 
obtained for them. We have in stock 21 different sty! 
from $70.00 up. These instruments are all guaranteed. 
Also a complete line of music boxes of all styles and sizes, 
from 40 cents to $1500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with 


list of tunes. 
298 BROADWAY, 


JACOT & SON, sever 


Importers and Manufacturers. 
Thompson’s Popular Collection of Music. 


The largest and most expensive bound 
musical work ever published. Every 
person that has a piano or organ should 
have it. Full sheet-music size, 354 
pages, every piece copyrighted, el: 

gantly bound. Price $5.00, sent by 
prepaid express to any point in U. S. or 
Canada. Special inducements to agents 

Published by 

Will L. Thompson & Co., 259 V Wabash Ave., Chicago 








The Willer Marchy tor oan paces. 
worth $1.00, free by mail upon receipt of 10 cents. 
WILLER MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PALMER Biccnacy san Wace! rma 25 Bot 


nterludes, $1.50. Pe HR Pacence Box 2841, N. ¥. City 





 PianoPrimer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr ~~ 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
A WONDERFUL PIANO. 


The A. B. CHASE PIANO 


In Tone, Action, and Workmanship is Unexcelled. 


It is the greatest bargain for cultivated musicians, quality 
nsidered, ‘ever offered to the public. 
Leading "deale rs and musi artists in our large cities en- 
jorse the above statements. Represented in 


Washington by E. F. DROOP; 

Baltimore by OTTO SUTRO & CO.; 

Chicago by LYON, POTTER & CO.; | 
Denver by KNIGHT McCLURE music co. ; 
San Francisco by KOHLER & CHASE ; 
Worcester by C. L. GORHAM & CO.; : 
Jackson, Mich., by S. B. SMITH & co., 


And in about 100 other cities by the leading dealers. Write 





for catalogue and prices to any of the above, or address 
THE A.B. CHASE CoO., 
(Me -ntion this Magazine.] NORW ALK, OHIO. 


‘STERLING SILVER, 


SOUVENIR BOXES 


P. O. STAMP BOXES, 
MATCH aoe teat CASES, &o. 








HIS historic and unique 

souvenir is full of inter- 
esting detail to spoon col- 
lectors. 

In the bow] there is a per- 
@ fect representation of the 
f old house in which the gen- 
eral died. 

The stem is an exact fac- 
simile of the monument 
erected by the citizens of Dan- 
bury to commemorate his heroic 
deeds during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Surmounting the whole is a 
miniature bust of the great and 
noble patriot. 

As a souvenir for collectors of 
art nothing can surpass this, as it 
is a complete history in itself. 

It is made in Sterling Silver by 
the Whiting Mfg. Co., and sold Sipe 
under trade-mark only. . 


Tea, plain - - - - $2.50 
Tea, gilt bowl - - 2.75 
Orange, plain bowl 2.75 

“YOU SEND ADDRESSED EN- l ey 
VELOPE, WE COPY IT Orange, gilt bowl- 3.00 


For sale by all ats Ioniecind henenibe Z & WILSON, Danbury, Conn. 












\" FORM OF EN-/ 


VELOPE WITH 
CANCELLED 


POSTAGESTAMP * CQ a. 

ON FRONT, RE- 

CEIVING STAMP) Warhsont ON 
BL 


ON BACK. 

















Address in fac-simile of 
any handwriting en- 
ameled to order. 























Haviland’s Poreelain 


ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED 
H&C? 4. H&C RC eviland, 
i. tah | Limoges . 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 





CHASE 


BUTEERS 


to 


MANUFACTURE 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


MUSKEGON, 


GRAND RAPIDS, CHICAGO. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 





LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


THE 
BEST 


These goods are invariably fall width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


The word 
“LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back 
of Lowell, Wil- 
ton, and Body 
Brussels atevery 
repeat of the pat- 
tern. LOOK 
CAREFULLY 
tothe trade-marks, 
and be sure you 

get the genuine 
LOWELL 
CARPETS, 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which 
the United States 
Court decided to 
be a valid trade- 
mark. ‘The stick 
is in two solid 
pieces, with the 
name of the 

LOWELL 

COMPANY 
stamped within. 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 
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EASY RUNNINC 
CRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
STRONG 


AN OLD HOUSE 

WITH A WELL- 

EARNED REPUTA™ 

TION, THAT WAR- 

RANTS ALL ITS OWN 
PRODUCTION. 





Pope Mec. Co. 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 








THE WILLER MARGH, °° 


by Director ~Cur. BACH, 8 pages, ised 
notes, title page lithographed in 4 colors, 
worth $1.00, free by mail upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps or coin. 


WILLER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FLOUR BIN«°SIEVE 


H _ A new aud useful invention, for holding flour 
E tached to the wall, it oceupies no floor or table space 








Avoids spilling of flour, keeps it free from vermin 
and dust, and when sifted from the Bin is pure and 
dry. Made of tin, nicely 


ainted. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY 
Men and Women can make money 

rapidly selling es and our other Specialties. One 
made clear $60 in 9 days; another sold 60 Bins 
he . weeks. Ne goods sell faster or bring in 
QC goicker. Particulars free. rite to-day. 
rPek R MFG. CO.545W.6th St. Cincinnati,0. 


$3,50PERDAY 


L ior on b Oe energetic person wee 
P10 STO BOL fsx Ne boa - 
i PNe Nei ed labor. No dust or dirt. Always 

r use. An article every housekeeper will buy. 
216, packages sold in Philadelphia. Exclusive agency for 
one or men sy _—_ ome person. Write to-day 
enclosing 5! r partic . You will never regret it. 
Address, CHAMPION co., “Nx. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Shepard Hardware C0, 


Mammoth Foundry, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for the “‘ QuzEn 
City” Receipt Book 
of Prize Receipts. 

Mailed free for the 
asking. 








ITARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





We have a perfect solution of | 
ll perplexity in the choice of a 
fy lamp—a primer that 
ye tells of the best—how 
it differs from others. 

For instance: the 
/f jy’ best one—the “ Pitts- 
. urgh ”—1is clean by habit ; that is, 
it burns and makes dirt—all lamps 
do that—but it drops the dirt out- 
side; the others make more dirt 
ind drop it inside in a pocket— 
the care-taker fishes it out; or, 
what is more likely, lets it stay 
there and stink—everybody smells 
it and nobody sees it. 

The primer points out and illus- 
trates a dozen such differences. It 
amounts to a lamp education.— 
See the “ Pittsburgh.” 


PitTsBURGH Brass Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BANNER LAMP 


GIVES THE 
WHirest. LIGHT 
LARGES. yy 
pea 4 IT COSTS MUCH 

, sm LESS than 


‘qmother lamps, 
777 yet is equal to 
the most ex- 











If you can- 
not get them from your 
dealer, WRITE U8. 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





“Ww. Oo. ©. 0.” 
SOUVENIR SPOON (patented). 
A WORK OF ART. 

#8.00, OF ANY JEWELLER, OR DIRECT, PREPAID, FROM 
State and Washington Streets, Chicago. 
GILES BRO. & CO. Jewellers. 
HENIX CHICAGO SOUVENIR SPOON, illustrated, page 

34, Harper's for June. Hyman Bere & Co.,Chicago. ! 





The 
Daylight 


Not quite a matchless light, 
for you do require a match 
to light it; but the process 


of applying the match is 


matchless and no 
mistake. In short, 
our easy lighting 


device is an unsur- 
passed advantage. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St,, N. Y. 








THE B&H” Lamp 
is so constructed that two distinct 
currents of air are continually 
passing up through the 
A com causing perfect 
combustion, and produc- 
inga Whiter, Clearer, and 
BSteadier Light than any 
other Lamp. 

IT IS THE ONLY 
Double Central Draught 
Lamp made. 

Every genuine B & H 
Lamp is stamped 


. 

“TheB & H.”’ 

In Styles, Finish, and 
Workmanship it is supe- 
rior to all others. 

Largest Variety 
TABLE, BANQUET, 
HANGING, and PIANO 
Lamps. 

‘‘The B & H” Lamps 
are sold by Leading 
Houses Everywhere. 
Buy it and take no other. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
The Largest Lamp Manufacturers in the World. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


eis A NEW *curet® FREE! 











THE HOUSEWIFE is the ladies’ own magazine. Each number contains 2 pages, and is handsomely bound 
in an artistic cover, It is beautifully tlustrated, being devoted to Btorice. Poe sme Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
Artistic Needle Work, Home Decoration, Children’s Corner, Practical Dress. Flowers, ten oar Motler’s Corner, 
Kitchen and Woman’s Chat Box, making it by far the most thoroughly praguicel woman's Magazine published. 
Already more than 300,000 ladies enjoy its monthly —_. but we are anxious to introduce it into other homes 
therefore we make this unparallele 30 ent Day cost of advertising, pos *HOUSEW. IFE 
offer. Toevery person who will send us A c r) 8 an pecking be | pot hn = an » Alvar he 

and send a ute ee and post paid, a splendi ew Sta = 

on trial for three months, Outfit, with which hundreds of patterns for feoey work may be 
stamped. Thisis nota “catch penny” outfit, but asensible and beautiful outfit, This outfit if bought atan 
—~ art embroidery store would cost you more than $1.00 for the patterns which it contains. Each 
outfit is supplied with stam Lt § wader, poncet and full instructions for using. We make this splendid offer 

simply to introduce HOUS E into new homes, for when once a subseriber we know that you wil! not part 
ny with it. Six ubecriptions and six outfit. wil! be sent ~ A ors ge. 2 ve are not familiar with the 

nC ealer for a cop’ ig Satisfaction gua to our reliability we w Yor to 


uu 
WIFE as 
efonwste can THE HOUSRWIFE, 81 Warren Street, New York 
“The Best Household Magazine in Existence.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1802. 


The purpose of the publishers of this popular magazine is to make it PRACTICAL and HELPFUL as wel! as 
ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCTIVE, and the universal commendation which Goop HovuseKEEPING has alwavs 
received from the Press and Public warrants us in saying that these objects have been achieved to the entire satisfaction 
of our subscribers. 


Good Housekeeping for 1892 will be Better than Ever. 


There will be a series of papers by Miss Parloa, beginning with the January number, to be called 


MANY MEALS FOR MANY MILLIONS, AND A FEW FOR MILLIONAIRES, 
Those who are familiar with her writings know their very practical nature and their inestimable value to housewives 
and housekeepers of whatever condition in life. None are so rich, and none so poor, but that they will find help a ar 
suggestion in these Papers to make their homes what every good housekeeper desires they should be. 
We shall also offer another series of papers on a subject heretofore but little considered in print, to be called 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 

These papers will have to do with the household Dining-Room, and particularly with the arrangement of the Table 
and Table Service, giving detailed instructions for mistress and maid from the standpoint of a refined home, fais ng 
Practical and Helpful Lessons that, if well learned, will be a valuable aid to the progressive housekeeper in attaining the 
end of all good housekeeping. Another series, in another department no less exacting, will have the title of 


THE MENDING BASKET, 
to be contributed by Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, whose versatility in all housewifely accomplishments is a guarantee that this 
subject will be treated in a manner both Practical and Helpful in the extreme to housekeepers to whom this important 
part of good housekeeping has always been a bugbear. 

We have negotiations completed and in progress for papers on SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by well-known and com- 
petent writers, to be announced later. Other Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Needlework, Fashions, and all subjects pertaining 
to the less serious side of good housekeeping, but of interest and necessity to all women, selected with a view to their 
practical and helpful nature as well as their entertaining character. 

The aim of the publishers is to make Goop Housekeepinc indispensable to housekeepers by reason of the excellence 
of the magazine itself and its consequent adaptability to their needs, rather than by tempting offers of outside Premiums 
or Gifts for subscriptions, the cost of which must necessarily be taken from what would otherwise be used to improve the 
quality and usefulness of the Magazine. 

The subscription price is $2.40 a year; $1.20 for six months, or $1.00 for five months. 

All new subscriptions that reach us before December rst will be entitled to receive Goop HovuseKeEpinc from 
October rst, 1891, up to January, 1893—fifteen months for the price of a year’s subscription. 

A five-months’ subscription sent wow will include the THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS NUMBE RS, 
which will be of special interest. Remittance may be made by check, post-office money order, or express money order. 
An express money order is the safest way to send money. Sample copy sent free to any address on application. Address 


Clark W. Bryan | & _Co., Pu Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
rT 3 MON'THS ON TRIAL” FOR Oc. RACTICAL SHORTHAND. 








Gimp ple, 
An illustrated monthly at onc set the 


— fits legitlon Lo sa ‘ly ee adopted. 
amateur, experimenter, and pub By mail, tos Lesson, Spec Eeens Bhort rt. 


— e aper, 
BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. erties gmoartion, Se Sten Menten 





LL New England is directly or indirectly interested in the industry 
A of shoe manufacture. A number of the manufacturers are large 
advertisers, and use the Boston HERALD more than any other 

8 New England paper—on account of the purchasing class of its readers. 
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“CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for $3.25, postpaid, and of the complete seta for $5.40, postpaid. 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang & Co.’s and other fine Christmas 
Cards, together with a cut-out fancy-shaped Card. 


No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Centa for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards from the above publishers, 
together with a shaped monotint Booklet. 





No. 8.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 Beautifui Cards, of L, Prang 
& Ce.’a, also a handsome Souvenir Booklet 


No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, 
together with a Santa Claus Letter, illustrated, by Mary C. Hopkins, assistant editor of S¢, Nicholas, and 
a folding Calendar for 1892. 

No. 5.-Fer 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beau- 
tiful cards. 


He, 6.— Fer 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, including one shaped animal 
voklet. 


No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Booklets, together with a 
colored Picture Book by Marcus Ward & Co 


No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck's. 


No. 9.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward's, 
Prang’s Cards, assorted. - 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and 
$1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and 
ages as specified. 


FOR TEACHERS 50 Marcus W ard’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 

* for ®1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. Better assortment, @2.00, and 10 
cents for Postage. A very choice selection, @8.00, and 20 cents for |Postage. And for &@ cents, and 4 
cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 


>... BRACRN HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper 
made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
Christmas comes but once a year, U. 8. Treasury Bond. Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable. 


And when it comes it brings good cheer. bd CARTERS TY PE-WRITING PAPERS. * Best and cheapest in the 
market. 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound 
PAPER BY THE POUND. and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 18 cents, These papers are the 
correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 

FER On orders of #10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your 
SPECIAL OF + orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with ua. 

DS For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with so cards. Estimates furnished for Wedding 

ENGRAVED VISITING-CAR e and scessnegtoe | Invitations. Street Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the 
work : r premises, We employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Minion boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 81.00 to 62.00 each, sure te give 
satisfaction. 


H. =. CARTER c& CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. — 


Pomrznan Epition. By Buiwer (Lord Lytton). This thrilling historical novel, 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI « the sublime creation of a genius, is produced in a superb manner befitting the brill- 





t conception of the author. It contains fifty photogravure illustrations from photographs of Pompeii as it now is, 
especially selected on the spot by a member of the firm, and also from celebrated restorations and Pompeiian frescoes. The 
magnificent and distinctively Pompeiian binding far surpasses anything of the kind ever attempted in this or any other country. 

2 vols., crown, 8vo, embossed in full gold - - - - : ° ° : $6.10 

Parchment Edition, Limited to 250 copies, numbered and registered, and printed on fine laid paper, with broad, 
ample margins. The illustrations are proof impressions on imperial Japanese paper. 

2 vols., small quarto, genuine parchment covers, embossed in full gold, gilt tops. - - ~ $15.00 


. - a . 
splendid historical romance, which stands without an equal, full of photogravure illustrations from Roman photo- 


RIENZI Romanesque Epition. Tur Last or THe Roman Trisunes. By Butwer (Lord Lytton). A superb edition of this 
graphs, pr ted on super-calendered and plated paper. The paper is of excellent manufacture ; the printing, the best; and the 


nding, magnificent. 2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in gold, gilt tops - - - - $6.00 
Parchment Edition. A limited edition of the above, printed on fine laid paper, with broad, ample margins, with 

proof illustrations on imperial Japanese paper. Strictly limited to 250 numbered copies. 
2 vols., small quarto, fall parchment, embossed in. gold, gilt tops - - - - - - $15.00 


r 

THE LILY OF THE ARNO a Or, Frorence, Past anp Present. By Vrrerta W. Jonnson. In the beautiful Flower 
j City of Italy, so attractive to Americans, there is an endless amount of historic folk-lore, 
an abundance of which the author has delicately interwoven with descriptions of the cathedrals, the a and the Floren- 
tine people, making one of the most interesting, instructive, and thoroughly complete books of this class ever issued. Illus- 

trated with twenty-five photogravures from photographs of points ofinterest in Florence. 
ly crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors - - - - - - $3.00 
THE LADY : Stintine Evition. By Sin Water Soorr. A splendid edition of this celebrated romantic 
0 THE LAK « poem, with all of Scott's introductions and a complete appendix ; petaten on fine laid 
paper, and containing numerous photogravures illustrating the Scottish scenery as so marvellously described by the Author. 
1 yol., imperial 8vo, cloth, gold and silver, gilt tops - - - - - - a $4.00 


THE VOICE OF THE E The splendid reception awarded the “ Dreams of the Sea" has induced us to follow its 

§ « success by the above volume, which will, if possible, ontdo in attractiveness its worthy 

predecessor. The exquisite illustrations, sometimes full-page and again delicately interwoven with the text, which is selected 
com the masterpieces of well-known writers, serve as a superb setting for this artistic production. 

1 vol., oblong quarto (1544 x8 inches in size), boxed - - - - - - - $2.50 


ARCADIAN DAYS By Wii11am Howr Downes. Illustrated by A. H. Broxnett. A great appeal to the hearts of all lovers 
adie . Of nature is made by the strong descriptive power of the author, which, together with the exquisitely 
P 





encilled half-tone engravings and vigorous etchings accompanying the text, makes a volume of strong literary merit and 
latrinsic worth. 1 vol., Svo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges - - - - - - - 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grant’s Memoirs, $7.0 , for 70 Cents. 


No other book, except the Bible, has had such a sale in the United States as Grant’s Memoirs. // 
six hundred and fifty thousand (650,000) coptes have already gone into the homes of the rich, at the su 














scription price of $7.00, there must be several million people in more moderaté circumstances who want 
these books and will jump at an offer to buy them at the price of 70 cents. THE COSMOPOLITAN ha 


contracted for 
600,000 Volumes 


FOR THE USE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 












































THE CREAT BOOKS OF THE WAR. 


GEN’L GRANT’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for $7.00 
GEN’L SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for 5.00 
GEN’L McCLELLAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), | vol., sold by subscription for 3.75 
GEN’L SHERIDAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for 6.00 
GEN’L ROB’T E. LEE’S MEMOIRS ‘(cloth, green and gold), { vol., sold by subscription for 3.75 


Th U sual roportions of this transaction in books enables THe Cosmopo.iTAn to make an offer which 
e nu hes undoubtedly never before been equalled in the history of any periodical. 


{ Gen’! Grant’s Memoirs, 2 volumes, for $3.7¢ 


The Cosmopolitan will with mori Gen’l Sherman’s Memoirs, 2 vols., for 3.70 
be sent by mail for, OnE S€ Gen’l McClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol., for 3.70 
one year, following Gen’l Sheridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., for 3.70 


Gen’l Lee’s Memoirs, 1 volume, for 3.70 


The Ma azine is sent postage prepaid, but express charges on the Memoirs are payable by the receiver, or 
- - Gg 5 postage must accompany original order. Grant, 96 oz.; Sherman, 92 oz. ; Sheridan, 84 oz 
McClellan, 48 oz.; Lee, 56 0z. Postage, one half cent per oz, 


tf D Sir dD the cheaper form of Sherman’s Memoirs, in one large volume, and THe CosmMopoLitTAn for a 
C C # year, will be sent for $3.ro; likewise the cheaper form of Sheridan’s Memoirs for $3.10. Postage 
28 cents. 


The Cosmo olitan is aiming to secure half a million subscribers, and these extraordinary i 
p ducements have been arranged for the purpose of introducing the Magazine at 
once upon the largest scale to the reading public of the United States. 
[20 constitute the great personal history of the war, and must be 
The se Works standard works for all time to come. They are offered at a price that 


but seventy cents more for any one set than the price of the Magazine alone—seventy cents more than the price of Tut 

CosMOPOLITAN, which gives annually 1536 pages by the ablest authors, with over 1200 illustrations by clever artists. 

Ch >a 4 Editi Ons and reprints have been frequently offered by periodicals as premiums to subscrib- 
JC t VIND ers, but never éefore has an original subscription edition on best paper, and 

in cloth binding (sold at retail at $7.00), bezn reduced to seventy cents, and presented to the readers of a 

magazine upon receipt of seventy cents and one year’s subscription, $3.70 in all. 


Su ch an offer will never be made again. No publisher could afford to make it unless he wished to present 
Ch a magazine which he felt sure had only to be introduced to retain its permanent place on the fami); 
book table—a magazine just as interesting te the young boy or girl as to the oldest gray-head. 


tf bD Onl already have General Grant’s book, then you should have the companion volumes, by Sherman, Sherida: 
ay v McClellan, or Lee, as you may prefer—they are all in the same style of binding. Send $3.70 by express 
or money order, postal note, or N. Y. draft, together with postage on books, at one half cent per ounce. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
5th Avenue, Broadway and 25th Street, New York City 
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ASK YOUR 
FURNISHER 


FOR 


(Luctts 


Collars 
and Cuffs 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Clnett, Com & Co, 


. WAT 
BTUIL PRESS 
| YN 
 Monareh 





———......... 


Sully 
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CLUETT, COON & CO.’S 


Ab. TRADE $ | i 


MARK, ‘ee 
SHIRTS. 1 
Sold Everywhere 





. 
{ ’ 


With Increasing Popularity. 








Chicago. 7.17 Doss Suite 
rangers in Ghicaga. | = FeI7 Dress Suits 
Garments of all kinds for 
men, made with skill and good 
taste, from fabrics of the high- 
est order of excellence, un-| 
equalled for their good wearing 
qualities; easy-fitting, grace- | 
ful in appearance, and nicely 
lined. The prevailing styles of | 


cloth always in stock. 


Good clothes are not expensive 


if bought with care. 


H. WERNO, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


TACOMA BUILDING,| 


Northeast Oor. Madison and La Salle Sts. 


Orders received by mail after your | ¢ particulars an 
measure has once been secured and 


recorded, 


















j 

TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 | 
7 


Equal in fabric, style, workmanship, fit and 
finish, to $75 and $roo suits of leading 
houses, 


We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- $ 
ments and haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. Itis well known > 
that Tailors regard the Dress Suita mere 
incident in their business and accordingly 
charge — greatly out of proportion to 
rices charged under brisk competition for 
siness suits. 
The Dress Suit is to-day an i: 
Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- 
tions, Parties etc. It is not only the Cor- 
rect Dresson such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited. Every 
gentleman should own a Dress Suit, 
Comparatively few cloths are suitable for f 
Dress Gasnenta. Samples of these we 
mail free on application with samples of f 
trimmings and complete instructions for 
self measurement. No one need be dis- f 
couraged at the self-measurement require- 
ment for our system is very simple. ? 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. 4 
Garments may be returned to us for any 
cause afid when so returned, we obligate 
} ourselves to pay all Express charges. We are general tailors and 
can furnish mail samples of any style of goods desi For ¢ 
“| samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington St, | 
BOX C., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


>-+-----+> > >+-> +> +--+ +> 


Why this is possible: , 
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NOW READY—THE NOVEMBER PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the 
LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLEMENT 
FIGURES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, besides nun 
Stories, New Music, New EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, PATTERNS, Etc., Etc 
Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, $4.00. All Newsdealers, or 


__THE ; INTERNATIONAL NEWS co., NEW YORK. 


5 NEW NOVELS I5c. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Only 15 Cents. Of all Newsdealers, or 


THE. INTERNATIONAL. NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


“4 SOLD 
PLAY — 


Yuuekod, 


TOY 
FOR FUN. 








DEALERS. 





mi 


~YEDDO CREPE. 
ee “ht 











For Scarfs, 


Dress 


Draperies 








Wear, Sashes, 


LL9TH 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





TRADEMaRK 


alejten 


of Bul a nent 4 
\ a | Hy pie. 
i = Oe 


& Cele 


mn infer-Ait Space Clothing, 


rar coy to all climates and all variations of temperature. 

by leading merchants in all = cittes. ustrated 

catalogue mailed on app! 

HARDERFOLD FAB ic. co., Troy, N.Y. 
Mention this Magaz 


FPLAYS: ‘PLAYS -PLAYS-| “a 
Sraaxens, Diatocoss, Evrertarsments. Catalogues Free, 
Tux DsWirr Pusimuine Hovan, 33 Rose St., New York. 











Guaranteed to contain no rosin, or any 
injurious substances. Delicacy of 
Perfume unexcelled. Sole U.S. Agents 


MULHENS & KROPFF, New Y ork. 
WADE’S 


STANDARD PRINTING INKS 


are used by Harper & Brothers. 


H. D. WADE & CO., 
_28 READE STREET NEW YORK. 


Ths Expres) 
mv all : oys yvroved xt 


Cc. i 
468 DEY St.,New YORK. 


HORTH AND SS een : 








jituations red all ils when competent. 
end for circu ar. Wet CHAFF FEE, Oswego.N.\ 
ing and P hip thoroughly taught by mail. 


Roskk, 








of 


Dorflinger’ S 
American 


Cut Glass 


for the table is perfection. 





CELERY DISH “BELMONT.” 





For sale by all first-class jewelers, 
olass and china dealers. 








CHESAPEAKE POTTERY, 





Every piece has this trade- 
mark label 
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ASK YOuR DEALER | FOR 


MERCHANT -OF-VENIGE-VASE. 


MATT GOLD DECORATION, VELLUM FINISH. 
TURQUOISE, FAWN, STRAW OR BLUE. 







FRONT. Reversa. 
Portia: “The quality Shylock: ‘And for these 
of mercy Le courtesies I'll lend you 
etc.—Aczé, Iv, Sc thus much monies.’’— Act 


1, Se. 3. 


‘GW ‘SyuOWILNYa 


A beautiful Wedding Present. 18in. high. Price $15.00. 


_HAYNES, BENNETT & GO. — 


NORMANDIE | PLUSHES... 






my from the Mills. In general use for 
we Children’s Wear, Dress 


and Hat Trimmings. 
Special 
Merit 


For Painting and Em- 
broidery, Draping 
purposes, and the ma- 





WGRK that make 
home pleasant and at- 
tractive. 





} ©) 7 . 
(Sofa Pillow.) 


ny kinds of FANCY { 





Special Introductory Offer. 

Send 10 centa for 30 good-sized 
samples (no two colors same 
shade), and Price List of rem- 
nant packages. Price of sam- 
ples deducted from first order 
amounting to $1.00. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Pleasant and protic 





work. 
Write at once for particulars, 
(Work Basket.) and secure an Agency. 


Above illustrations are introduced to show two of the scores of articles that can be made of our Plushes. We furnish material only. 


CONTREXEVILLE MANFG. CO., 122 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. 


CORTICELLI Wash Embroidery Silk. 





SNE 


Unfading Cas This is the best way to buy your m4 Silk. The 






Dyes. 


spool keeps the silk clean, prevents shop-wear, and 
saves your time. This is also the best size for most 


kinds of fancy work. Buyers should look for the 
Mp size EE and the brand “ Corticelli’”’ on one end 
of the spool; on the other the words “ Wash 
Silk—Fast Color” should appear. “Florence 
., Home Needlework” for 1891 is now ready. 
It teaches how to make from Corticelli or 
Florence Silk, Crocheted Slippers, Scarfs (3 
: new styles), Belts, Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc. 
Phis t book will be mailed on receipt of 6 cents. Mention year. 









96 pages fully illustrated. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 
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Hall’s 
Bazar 





Form 


Enables you to accomplish in your 
own home what has been attained in 
leading dressmaking establishments, 
and reduces the cost of your gown 
one half. 

It is adjustable, and can be made any 
size. When arranged to your own pro- 
portions and covered with a waist, it 
becomes a model of yourself. When 


» av ane ~ 
: b) 


oe 

A A? 

(7 ery 
igh 





(The garments here illustrated arecut from Butterick Patterns.) 


““We consider Hall’s Bazar Form superior to all others.” 
Tue Butrerick Pus. Co. (Limited). 


THE COMING STYLES 


favor high collars, Louis XV. sleeves, and pannier bodices, 
all calculated to bewilder those who do their own dress- 
making. Unless you have a Bazar Form the amount 
of your dressmaking bill is apt to reduce the number of 
your dresses. Sold by leading dry-goods houses. 

Ask for our little book on home dressmaking, and illus- 
trated circulars free. Mention November HarpeEr’s. 


HA.u’s Bazar Form Co., 
833 Broadway, N. Y., and 173 Recent St., Lonpon. 


not in use, it can be folded and put 


away like an umbrella. 


CLOSED. OPENED. 
IRON STANDARD. 


Price of 
Form, Iron 
Standard, 
6.50. 
Skirts sold 
separately, 
if desired, 
for $3.50. 
Skirt only, 
with Wood 
Standard, 
Sent to any 
address on 
receipt of 
price. 
Sold by lead- 
ing Dry-goods 
Houses, 


=) 
CLOSED. OPENED. 
WOOD STANDARD. 





st, or True Corset. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. 
No. 2 a low-necked one, which admits of be- 


ing high in the back and low front. No. 3 is 
to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘ Flynt 
Hose Support”’ each side of the hip; also, | 
the most correct way to apply the waistbands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirts. No. 4 shows the Flynt 
Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated 
by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with 
Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
Pat. Fan. 6, 1874. the warp threads of the fabrics cross at right 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
7 waist the most successful Shoulder 
Brace ever constructed. 
It is universally endorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which 
it is made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its 
natural construction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
large girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdom- 
inal covbeguanah, The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits 
that most desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect 
respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or phys- 
ical exercise, for equestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, 
the Flynt Waist is unequalled. 

Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, 
are constantly blessing its inventor. 

"Our “ Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading-matter re- 
lating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, Sent 
Free to any physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs, 0. P, FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave,, Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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Tow all 
men 


That the WARREN 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Fastener has rounded holding 
edges, and cannot cut tlie 
stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must 
cut it. Beware of imitations 
resembling the Warren in 
general appearance. Demand 
the genuine which is stamped 
WARREN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 


Write for a copy of our 
finely illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased arti- 
cles by eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Our Silk Department. q 


The best products of the world’s manufacture 
are represented in our Silk Stocks on the Main 
Floor and in the Basement. Our goods are se- 
lected to meet the requirements of all classes 
of buyers. The great volume of the business, 
wholesale and retail, enables us to keep these de- 
partments constantly supplied with the Newest 
and Best Novelties in silk fabrics. And we, every 
week, select for Special Sales, lines of goods which 
are offered at very much less than regular prices. 4 

The Basement Salesroom is specially devoted Hg 
to the sale of Staple and Fancy Silks, from 50c, py 
to $1.00 per yard. } if 

Those who cannot visit these departments in tor 
person may be very satisfactorily served for any- 
thing they need by writing to our well-organized 
Mail Order Department, 2) 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. | 1h 


agge | | 
Le Boutillier Bros. mE LEWIS i 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS IN 
ILKS. 
Plain China Silks, é fancy shades, 21 inch, 39c.3 Celebrated Underwear. 


27 inch, 69e. —_ 


































"ie acetate OE Paseat Full-Regular, cA’ 
olored Faille Framgaise, 40 leading shades, = Tension Yoke. Extra-fin- A 
went GEMS eosess > SaTiER a sea *85 | I Sold on our pos- ished, Tailor- 

btioes a » Trimmed. raft 

Chenille Portieres, fringed top and bottom, ve guarantee. \ Absolutely i 
rich dados, worth $7.50 per pair. . 5.98 Unequalled in SN y ely ; 

Chenille Portieres, heavy quality, deep ‘dados, wurity of stock ‘) perfect in 114 

WOrth GPG ke sce cabeeee es one cocsewncsetonses 8.98 : hana of Construc- : 
anc es y 4 ‘ 
CLOVES. oe y tion. Sea- 

300 dozen Ladies’ extra-fine ** Biaritz®? Kid finish, and ad- sonab!l f ; 
Gloves, all colors and black, worth $1.25....-. -89 mitted by the na a e tor iin 

200 dozen Ladies’ 4-but. Kid W ainda Aarees, ¢ f] Men, Women iit 
Latest English style, worth $1.40........-..+.. -98 | | best trade to and Children i i 

350 dozen Ladies’ Best French Suede Gloves, have no superior . : rt 
8-but. Mousquetaire, all colors, worth $1.75...--. 1.35 " mn combina- : | 

DRESS GOODS. in the market. tion suits and 

Double-width Cheviots, all wool, new Fall styles. .39 separate Gar- . 

Bannockburn Suitings, worth 75c..... ...-- 49 ments. 


French Cashmeres, all the new street and even- 


She CRUD. 6 Shwe +22. dcdaen 49c., 65c., 79c., and .98 ¥ ; 
100 pieces Black Cheviots, extra wide (52 inch), ph 
OH WOOL, WCE BEBE co. sc ves cee ccceccccccccce -69 f ie 
BLANKETS. | 


tooo pairs of all-wool California Blankets, bought by us 
at a great sacrifice on account of slight imperfections. We 
offer them as follows: 


10-4 size, worth $7 and $8 per pair... $3.98 and $4.50 
oy * “ gand 10 --- 498and 6.00 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


lath Street, New York. 


Ask your dealer for it, and take no other. 
LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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THE WOLF & PERIOLAT FUR CO, 


Res Leading Fashionable Furtiers, 
pee 65 & 67 WASHINGTON ST.,, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. CHICAGO, ILLS., 


SOLICITS YOUR PATRONAGE. 


Select and Exclusive Designs. Perfect 
in Make and Finish. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Seal Garments a Specialty. Astrakhan 
Fur Garments, similar to illustration, at from 
$45 to $65, according to length and quality. 

Correspondence invited. Write for Cat- 
alogue. 





_7 See that 


| > 
hump * | James McCutcheon & Co. 


It’s the feature of Respectfully invite attention to their fall 
stock of Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, 
the De Long Hook Towellings, and other Household Linens. 

The assortment is larger than heretofore, 


and Eve. When it’s hooked and each department is replete with the 
it newest and choicest goods. In the Table- 


. . Linen Department special attenticn is 
om ee hooked. Easily _ called to the line of Hemstitched Lunch- 
eon and Dinner Cloths, with napkins to 
match. In Bed Linen there will be found, 
in addition to the goods by the yard, in 
all widths, a complete assortment of Hem- 
stitched Pillow Cases, Bolster Cases, and 
Sheets in all sizes. The assortment of 
Towels includes a full line of the “ Old 
Ask your dealer for it. Accept Bleach ” goods, fringed and hemstitched. 


no substitute—there isn’t any. THE LINEN STORE, 


64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York. 
Catalogue on request. Established 35 Years 
64 





fastens when you want it— 
not before. 15 cents a card 


of two dozen. 
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EAT TES? 
ORIGINAL ve : 
g)>\ 


A ay Pee | 
Furrier ~ | f#E» 19th St NY. 


RECEIVER OF THE GRAND MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1889. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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. TWENTY GEMSTONES. 


Cut and polished, all ready to be mounted into jewelry, 


elm “= THE GREAT DIVIDE 


These Gemstones are as follows: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger-Eye, Sardonyx, 
Fancy Crocidolites, Ribbon Agate, Carnelian, Jewel Agate, Satin Spar (the peer 
of Moonstone), Montana Moss Agate, Agate for sleeve-buttons, Green Moss Agate, 
Striped Agate for lady’s brooch, Petrified Wood, etc., given free as a premium to 
each new yearly subscriber, if $7.00, price of yearly subscription, is sent within 
30 days of the date of this journal. Each Gemstone is honestly worth 50 cents, and 
some cannot be bought for $7 each of any jeweller, and the total value is over $70. 
You naturally say, “Can this be true?” We positively guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not fully satisfied. Our reason for offering this costly premium is : 

We must advertise in order to get others to advertise with us, and by this method we 


will have a national circulation quicker than by any other way that we know of, and our con- 
clusions are sustained by experiments. 


A true incident in the life of a Rocky 
; IK B Mountain gold-hunter, abounding in hu- 
AWE EO A ER ella 


5 ® mor and pathos, by Emma GHENT Curtis. 


A SILLA INDIAN WITCH DOCTOR, 


illustrated with pictures made direct from photographer's 
negatives, hence are positively lifelike, as follows: The 
kle,” The Governor of Silla, A Silla 
Woman and the Ruins of Silla, by 
Miss May S. Ciark, of Washington, 




































STANLEY woop, ¥ 


easienced eee D.C. (The author is a daughter of the well- 
THE GREAT DIVIDE, aoa ‘ilo known General W. T. Clark, of the Army of the 
The \ Tennessee, now a resident of Denver, Colorado.) 
Successful LP iit g\ Startling original illustrations and articles too numer- 
Monthly ~ ¥ ous to mention, on Rocky Mountain scenery, miner- 
of the _ als, mines, crystals, relics, natural wonders, caves, 
Wild and ve > grotesque and marvellous works of nature, burn- 
WoollyWest. ) ~ ing rock, and wild flowers, complete this 


NOVEMBER GREAT DIVIDE. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Littérateurs, Plain 
' People, Scouts, Cowboys, Miners, Indians—in other 
words, people familiar whereof they write, and who 
\ tell their stories in their own quaint way. You cannot 
afford to miss this. 

MARVELLOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest as- 
sured it is genuine, or the publishers of this magazine would not 
print this advertisement; therefore send $7.00 to-day for a year’s 
subscription, and the twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your 


order is received ; or, if you prefer, your newsdealer will get it for you. 
Sample copy, 70 cents. Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COL. 






HOLMES & Co.., 
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2 APerfect Liquid Dentifrice 


HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 

g FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 

Put up By E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe Lt, Mass. 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED Hoyts Ganuan Cotocne. 















Manufacturers. THE MONARCH 








We have for the coming season Fri Ul | ? 00 
two new patents on our Union riéze ster, . . 
Undergarments. Thisnew 
cut represents the style and fit, Dark Oxford mixed, all-wool 
delineated which give a fulness {a goods, plaid lining, 
not found in any other make. Any 
lady who will give it a little study long, Ulster collar, muff pock- 
complained of in all other makes ets, sizes 33 to 46. 
has been obviated by our new : 
patent. We send our garments Sample as me of the goods 
country. They are “2 the quality before ordering. 
. . 
FAULTLESS IN FIT, Our Combination for B 
and,as made today, isa garmexe | VUE LOMDINAION fOr BOYS, 
ked insid ini ‘ 
poe ae AAR. seen, Salas Suit, extra Pants and Hat, all for 
Holmes & Co.” Buy no 
others until you see our new $5.00. All-wool, \atest styles, great 
variety. Send for sample pieces of 
with your best dealers, send stamp 
direct to us for catalogue and Orders filled C.O.D., with privilege of 
price-list, and we will send rules for examining before paying. 32-page il- 
lustrated catalogue of Men’s and Boys’ 
to any part of the country, and 
warrant satisfaction. 


and points of interest are there 

double - stitched edges, extra 
will discover that what she has 
to every state and territory in the sent free, so you can examine 
unequalled. Every garment is Ages 4 to 14. 
garment. When not found 

the cloth they are made from, free. 
self-measurement and swatches 

Clothing, sent free to any address. 
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PSIL ANTI Dress Reform 
Y UNDERWEAR 
suitable for Fall or Winter wear in either Combination Suits—Vests, 


Drawers and Equestrienne Tights for Ladies and Children. 


MEN’S COMBINATION SUITS. 


The only Sanitary Underwear—and 80 recognized and endorsed by the lead- 
ing Medical profession. The Ypsilanti Underwear is constructed from the 
highest grade of material and especially noted for its fine finish, which adds not 
only to the durability of the garment but the fit and comfort as well. 

Made in all sizes, and colors—SILK, LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixture. 

DON’T BE DECEIVED-‘ee that each garment is stamped with our 
Trade Mark—““YPSILANTI HEALTH UNDERWEAR.” 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples and Price List. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, they can be obtained of the manufacturers. 


Box 210A. HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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TABLE TOOLS. 


It’s awkward to have a silver-plated Knife, Fork 
or Spoon, minus a portion of the plating, place od 
before a guest at your table. 


When Exzcrro- 


Smicon is used for cleaning silver, plated ware 
outlives its owner, and solid ware holds its 
original value, without defacement, for the next 
generation. 
We'll send you a trial quantity for the asking, 
or box, post-paid, for 15 cents in stamps. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


AVOLD SUBSTITUTES, 


" POLISH 7 THE ELECTRO SILIGON G0., 72 John Strect, New York, 
































































bottom. W. L. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE cenfPBmen 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- 
lars by wearing W. L. Douglas Shoes. They 
meet the wants of all classes, and are the most 
economical foot-wear ever offered for the money. 
Beware of dealers who offer other makes, as be 
ing just as good, and be sure you have W. L. 
Douglas Shoes, with name and 


rice stamped on 


Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
; te TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. .23 
* | ee on local advertised dealers supplying you- 




































Finesttechnical effects, with marvellous economyof time. 

Its use in black and white and water-colors, not only an ac- 

complishment, but source of elegant and remunerative em- 

may tom inthe arts. Hundreds have learned to use them 
our book of instructions alone. 

AIR BRUSH MFG, CO., 59 Nahant St., Rockford, 


THE AIR BRUSH. 
LEGITIMATE ARTIST’S TOOL. 
Silver Medal, Franklin Insti- 


Send yp R descri eis 








Tired and Cross 


are thousands of people every day, from walking and stand- 
ing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 
body when walking, and is eg adapted to all who 
are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering from 
Spinal, Kidney, Kheumatic, and Nervous 
Affections it will ] be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as Velvet, thor- 
oughly ds or wll ae elastic, leather covered next to 
the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the boot, 
directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per pair, 
mailed upon receipt of price. 


(iJ, BAILEY & C0,, 22 Boylston St. Boston, Mass, 


Everything in Rubber Goods, 


Gentlemen,—Having practically tested the efficiency of 
your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recom- 
mending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They cer- 
tainly prevent the jarring of the body when walking. 


Henry C, Witutams, M.D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 














Dont 
spowl your 
Feet with 
Cheap 


Shoes: 












































Wear the Burt & 





‘BURTe FleKanp The Burt & Packard Shoe 





If you want pe lection in fit, with 
edu Boer | +r tresdinn frum Goreoens di gta 





The B will never Wear an 


Sh 

Itis rk Fa Comyortable 
the best wearing and most stylish gentle- 
men's shoe made in the world. 

The Burt & Packa ard hoe costs 
no more than Jy fF ~ = 8 oe. gg hemes 
none approac. All styles in 
Hand-made, Hand_ Welt,” ‘and Burtwelt; 
also Bors’ and Yourus". 

If not sold by oy dealer send his name 
and your address 


PACKARD & FIELD, 


Successor 
Bots Packara,, Brockton, Mass. 








ackard “Korrect Shape.” 
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Remington Standard unequatte tor \f 
Typewriter. Simplicity of Design, ri 





Excellence of Construction, ti 
De 
Ease of Manipulation, 


Rapidity, and Durability. i 


It keeps in advance in modern 
improvements. Everything latest 
and best in typewriting invention 
will at all times be found in the a 
Remington. 





Re 
Send for an Illustrated 4 


Wyckoff, Seamans €&5 Benedict, Catalogue, and Price List " 
of our “ Paragon” Type- 
327 Broadway, New York. writer Ribbons. 
The “DENSMORS,” i 
the World’s Greatest Typewriter, should be examined be- 
fore purchasing any other. 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS. HIGHEST STANDARD. Invented, owned, 
and controlled by men having had fifteen years’ experience on type-bar 
. machines. oo 
Simplicity, Strength, Durability, High Speed, Easy Action, 
Permanent Alignment. Most convenient. Two interchangeable 
carriages. Steel throughout. ' 
STANDARD KEY-BOARD with shift carriage for capitals. 
Call or send for catalogue. | 











We will appoint a reliable dealer in all cities as soon as possible, and in the meantime will ship 
machines on approval to parties having a good commercial rating. 





“ 


e best of all typewriters. The height of rfection. To buy any other than the * Demsmore? is to make a 
a” eer. BLUMENSCHEIN, Stenographer, National Park Bank, New York. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ‘ 


MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E, Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


mistak: 




















450,000 in Use. I) 
Positively The Leading Pen. | 


“An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are frank failures. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention Harper's Magazine. “Wark Twain.” 
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DON’T BUY 


<= OFFICE DESK 


until you have investigated our line, 























14% <i. 


= Indpls. 
48 in. x 32 In. 

OAK, CHERRY OR WALNUT. 

TWO TABLETS. 

AUTOMATIC LOCK TOP 
of Polished Veneer, | 
or Biue Cloth. 

No, 252%, Oak. 

“ 251, Cherry. 

“ 250, Walnut, 


MOORE DESK co., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


equalled in finish, style, or material by 


any other desk. 





Send for a Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 





DOES THIS 
STRIKE YOU 












What are 


» as being a good medium to advertise our celebrated 
ueceZ ers FINE WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES? 
e BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence), 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence), 
BUNKER HILL (for ordinary correspondence). 
The New York mel _— 


Lf so, will you kindly show your approval of same by ask- 
ING YOUR DRALER for and insisting on having them. 


HOW YOU 
CAN TELL 


them. Every sheet is watermarked with the name, which 
you can see by holding to the light, and none are genuine 
without it. If your Dealer does not keep them and will not 
get them for you, send us your address (mentioning Har- 
PER’Ss MAGAZINE) and we will forward you our complete 
samples, representing in the various styles and sizes over 


P / a Ly 1 nN 4 C ar d. s. 250 varieties, with full information how to obtain them 


Consolidated 
Card 
Company’ s 











We also send, when requested to do so, samples of Engraved 
Visiting Cards, Initial, Monogram, Street Address, Crest 
222, 224, 226 and 228 West 14th St., N. Y. Stamping, etc. 


The oldest manufacturers of Playing Cards in | SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated), 


i ; . 
America. All grades and qualities sk your Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
dealer tor them. 49 and 61 Franklin St. (Entire Building), BOSTON, MASS. 
Proprietors of the“ Boston” Type-Writer Papers. Samples free. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT "*econtotsntosternta” 


SICIAN, OR FRIEND. 


‘ ' 
A Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, and Lamp- stand, 
Books held open an ition for sitting or lying down 
reading. Dichonssy or reading book turned Ss you 
by slightest push of a finger. Side-racks for books and 
magazines. Avoids unhealthy habit of bending forward 
when reading or studying. Makes reading a luxury. In 
use in every country in the world. For the home or office. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


ESTERBROOK “2S <ae== 
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THE CRANDALL 





$50.00. 


A first-class two-handed writing-machine. 
ts points : 

(1) Work in sight. 

(2) Permanent alignment. 

(3) Instantly changeable type. 

(4) The price. 
Address for detailed information, 


The Crandall Machine Co.., 


New York . . 353 Broadway. 
Chicago. 237 La Salle St. 


Factory, Groton, N. Y. 


INDEXED D) Is 
ea 


; 
pAYABLE| Sige 
RECEIVABLE. 


ETT Tic KLERS 
DISCOUNT BO 










IT WILL PAY YOU tosend to 


A.W.GUMP & CO. 


=>) DAYTON, OHIO 
=e or prices on 4 


TYPEWRITERS axa 
BICYCLES. 


Typewriters Rented. 


sk $14 





FLAT TOP DESK 


Packed and Delivered on Cas ‘ars 
No. 42. Size, 54x 33% inches. 
M ade in Oak, or furnished in 
Walnut or Cherry, if desired. 
Ove er ae oe of these 
in we ‘ 
Aumont Lock. 
Two Slides above Drawers. 
First class i every particular. 
Send for Desk Catalogue. 
WM. L. FLDER, 
48 and 45 So. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 












Cloth Top. 

















“If your correspondence is light, 
the Caligraph Typewriter is a 


luxury. If your correspondence is 
large, itis amecessity. It lessens 
the labor of writing and is a great 
help in every man’s office. A busi- 
ness house without a Caligraph is 
behind the times. Address, 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices : 237 Broaoway, New York 
14 Wesr 41n Sr. Cincinnati, O. 
1003 Arncw Sr., Puiavecrnia. 
ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


The value of a Christmas present is 
measured by its usefulness to the re- 
cipient, not by the cost to the giver. 

There is nothing you can buy for so 
little money as you pay fora 


Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


that will be valued so highly, or that 
will become such a constant companion 
for daily use, and thus be an ever-pres- 
ent reminder of the giver. ; 
It is made in many patterns, of a 
as well as ornamental styles, in rubber, 
gold, and silver 
“It works admirably. I have given up every 
other in its favor, and have of late done all my writ- 
ing with it.” OLtver Wenpe.t Hotes, M.D. 
You try one. It will cost you nothing. If 
it does not prove desirable to keep, it can 
be returned and the money will be refunded. 
Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
For sale by 
H. 8. Crocker & Co., 215 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Horace Panrermep & Co., Eastern Agents, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Joun Sp Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. Mention Harper's Magazine- 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
155 Broadway, New York. 
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The best and most complete 
Standard Writing Machine 
made. . 

Positively the BEST and 
the only PERFECT MANI- 
FOLDER made. 

Will make, UNQUALIFI- 
EDLY, more and better mani- 
fold copies than upon any ma- 
chine extant. 

Ask for specimen Two-Color ; 
Work, 


Factory and 
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~~ 19 BEEKMAN St, N, Y, 


S. COLLINS’ § SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 
82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Our Cut Inks are used on the Magazine and Werxiy 
by Harper & Brothers. 


BOOK-BINDING well done, with good materials, 


for 60c. Scribner's, Harper's, 
and Century. 


CHAS, MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 
55 Washington Street. a mm. 




























































Li STATIO NERS. LL IT, 
AEVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
PeRFectPENncitPoINTER Co.PortLanoMe. 


TOINTER ' 
SAVE MONEY iy sciisrees 


Cu 8, Quincy, Mrcn. (21 years old). 


PATENT 














rsand Magazines 
acsiuas NEWSPAPER 

Catalogue free. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington 


D.C. Noattorney’s fee until patent ie 
obtained. Write for /nventor's Guide. 
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General Offices NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Co., 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


The Modern Writing-Machine. 


And the only one containing the following features 


VISIBLE WRITING. 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON-FEED REVERSE, 
AUTOMATIC LINE-SPACING. 
UNLIMITED SPEED. 
POWERFUL MANIFOLDER, 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
LIGHT-RUNNING.—DURABLE, 


The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co., 


146, 148, & 150 Centre St., New York. 


_ Se send fora a SS 


~ National Typewriter 


Irrespective of tg the Best. 


The HIGHEST achievement 
in the art. 

Embodies every good quality 
found in other writing-Ma- 
chines, and has many points of 
superiority, all its own. 

Smallest and most compre- 
hensive double-case finger-key 
Typewriter. 

_ Send for illustrated pamphlet * 
== giving fall detail and fac-simile 
of key-board. 


“715, 717 and 719 ARCH STREET 
_ Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


One Hundred Copies of any Writing or 
Drawing in 20 Minutes, 


THe SIMPLEX PRINTER 


Is the most reliable, cleanest, cheapest, and sim- 
plest duplicating apparatus in existence. Re- 
quires no washing. 





The great objection to the Hektograph done 
away with. Any boy can work it, and after you 
buy it the expense ends ; there is no need of pur- 
chasing supplies of stencil paper or anything else. 

The original is written on any ordinary paper, 
with any pen, and from this 100 cepies can be 
made, in one or more colors, or, with an original 
written on the typewriter, 50 copies can be pro- 
duced quickly and without trouble. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circu- 
lars and samples of work. 


LAWTON ct CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Cc ...... )| THE NEW 








Traps *“* PRESIDENT” mark. 


Pat. Aug. 23d, 1888. 
i See our advertisement of 
| “ ANDINA” Furniture Polish 
in preceding Magazine. 


ate. a ' 


anted, 
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A simple, practical, durable machine. 

No $100 machine can do better work. 

Always perfect alignment. Never gets 
out of order. 

No instruction required. PRICE, $15. 
Send for catalogue. 





66 NT” PENCIL 
SHARPENER. 
THE PERFECT SHARPENER. 
You would like a perfect pencil sharpener. In the “‘ President’’ it 
now offered you. The pencil is swung around a file cone of the best 
| steel; an ideal, long, hollow point is mates my he is caught in 
t up, and the lead is never broken. The file has the hardest temper . - 
kr be frac will votain its power to rasp soft wood for a lifetime,while An elega nt holiday present. 
th s nothing in the rest of the device to wear out. The illustration 
rly shows that the “‘ President ” cannot avoid doing perfect work ; it 
1ake a pencil point such as you have never supposed possible, and THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT 
it neither the fingers nor the floor will be soiled. Such an article | ey 
a e sold for a few cents. The price is $2.00, charges paid, and you | 
re supplied for a lifetime. Circular on application. Of dealers, or 4 P. Oo. Square, Boston, Mass. ° 
THE BALTIMORE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


814 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. (Incorporated.) 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, TM. 
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“ Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has been adopted to 












the exclusion of all other writing machines by the ASSOCIATED PRESS —" SATA LEEE™ 
f the STATE OF NEW YORK, to be used in their telegraphic service to WHE SY PENRN TES 


take Despatches direct from the wire. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has many IMPROVE- 
MENTS that are not found upon any other writing machine. 

All Type Cleaned in 10 Seconds, withou: soiling the hands, the use of a 

TOOTH BRUSH” not required. PERFECT ALIGNMENT, MORE 
DURABLE than any of its competitors. THE SHIFT KEY SYSTEM 
RELEGATED to a PAST AGE. For FIFTEEN YEARS typewriter 
users have been waiting for IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO,, Syracuse, WY, U.S.A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


% (291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1627 Champa St., Denver, Col. 

© | 335 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 11 East Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
S ) 154 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 44 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

%S | 16094 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 407 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
SS | 214 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ro1 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


25 School St., Boston, Mass. 








TYPEWRITERS. | THE GEM <4 
in th 1d. First- 
oiLargest lke establishment in the world, Fic | PEMGIL SHARPENER. f 
Liege pty C2 in oe. | For Schools and Offices. 
chin ’ | Sharpens both Lead and 
EXCHANGINGASEROIALIN. Whotecaiepries | State Fenelt 
ers. ustrated Catalogues lb | 
TYPEWRITER - Broadway, New York. | GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 





, Leominster, M 
HEADQUARTERS, § 296. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for Clreukan. 
THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


Perrrot TyrewRiter. 
Best MaNntro.per. 
Ce Terms to Agents Liberal. 
PorTaB.E, INEXPENSIVE. 
Writes Aut. Lanovaars. 
Send for Catalogue and WRITE of Work. 
Address N. TYPEWRITER CoO., 
611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ys Speakers, and Books for public and social 
entertainments. 








GEO. MATHER’S SONS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


60 JOHN ST., New York. 





Send for free catalogue. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING co. CHICAGO. | Our fine Woodcut Inks are used by Harrre & Brorures. 
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MANUFACTUR 
HOLMES, BO & HAYDEN Ss. 


FACTORIES ERBURY CONN. 


25 Park Place and. 22 Mumay Street, New York. 


ALL THE LITTLE GIRLS 


Who Can Use A Pair of Scissors Will Want Our 


HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS. 


This elegant toy consists of a series of large card-board pictures, giving the ir 
terior view of a variety of rooms which constitute a house, wholly unoccupied by 
people or furniture. 

A Home for Paper Dolls is intended to furnish an attractive setting for pictures 
of house-furnishing goods, decorations, and people cut from illustrated papers and 
catalogues, and so pasted on the different Pim that the whole combination shall 
represent an attractive and well-ordered home. No.1 is an ordinary house, No. 2 
a more elaborate affair, and No. 3 a palatial residence, with front and rear lawn. Th« 
prices are 50 cents, $1, and $1.50, with 15, 30, and 60 cents for postage. 

We make a large assortment of Games, Toys, and Educational Devices. Send 
for a Catalogue, 56 pages. Free if you mention this advertisement. 














MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, } Mass. 





A CHARMING LADIES’ PAPER SENT 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


Tae Lavres’ cam Seman tocunet the most attractive and valuable 
blished for ladies and the family. Each issue comprises 
ee or more « large four-col umn pages. 





ons its eontente he high-class Pio- 
tion by the best American authors, the 
choicest Poetry, Artistic Needlework, 
Home Decoration, Housekeeping, Mother's, 
Children's and Fashion Departments, 
“The wg Physician,” and choice 
Miscellany. It publishes origina! matter 


fund of entertaining reading pro- 

vided. No intelligent household should 

be without tt To introduce this charming paper into thousands 

of homes where it is not already tak will send Tux Lapvies’ 

ree, who will 

send us Four Cents to pay for the postage and iting. We 

charge you nothing for the paper; the four cents pay pays for 
the postage and ee Our liberal offer 

tunity whereby every lady may secure one of the se delightful 


y —_ 
perindiaie published o eskiren . a ey Eighteenth Edition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps). 


ee ee ee ee ree _|' THE HUMAN HAIR, 
= LI B RA RY | Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
a » al Minne Bay" 8 phy nme * 4 * 
013 t ‘a. 
350 Volumes, value $350.00, | ‘Every cup eneuid vend hie Wilke bovh"-- Adhesowm. 
Authors of your own choice, is offered by ‘“‘ THE AMERICAN 
QUEEN,” as the Grand Premium in their word contest now | SHORTHAND Celebrated Pernin System ; no Shading: : 


going on. Send rocts. in postage for sample copy of the magazine, = Position, Trial Lesson and circulars free 
giving full particulars. “ AMERICAN QUEEN,” Bridgeport, Conn. Write Pernin Shorthand Inatitute, Detroit, Mich. 


LANGUACES— AT HOME. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, OR ITALIAN ACTUALLY SPOKEN IN TWENTY 
LESSONS (40 RECI TATIONS) WITHOUT LEAVING HOME, by 
THE GASTINEAU ME THOD : 
Pupils taught as if actually in presence of teacher. All exercises corrected and questions answered by 
the author. Membership Gacleding Complete Method, with “THe are ”), $5.00. nd 2-cent stamp for 
““ How to Speak a Ty ” Mention lan e desired. Also this pa) 
= GASTINEA SELF-STUDY Co. "297 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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somes BRERMUDA ISLANDS oi, Ss no 





Most Equable Climate in the World. 


One of England’s oldest colonies. Garrisoned with British Troops. Win- 
ter Station for British Fleet. 700 miles due southeast from New York. Cable 
and Steamer connection with New York and Halifax, N.S. 70 hours’ voyage. 

Wall-Street Ticker if business warrants. Never colder than 50°. Never 
warmer than 75°. Sea bathing all winter, with water temperature from 62° to 75°. 

Delightful yachting, good fishing, steamboat excursions frequent, 100 silos 
stone road of unequalled smoothness and solidity, best cycling, cheap livery, pict- 
uresque drives. First-class hotels, good boardinz- houses, substantial shops. with 
English Goods, hitherto largely patronized by Americans. Ideal land for 

The porous coralline limestone formation makes the sanitary condition of 
the Island perfect. Malaria unknown. Sure relief from Insomnia, Nervous 
Prostration, Rheumatic Gout, Bronchitis, Nasal Catarrh, and most Pulmonary 
Complaints. Both English and American Physicians. 

For information for voyage write to A. E. Ourersripce & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York, Agents for the Quebec Steamship Company’s Royal Mail 














| Duplicate 


W hist. 


The KALAMAZOO 
METHOD. 


Extreme Simplicity of Detail. The Best System 
known for Playing the Duplicate Game. 


There is No Re-Sorting of the Deals, 


The game proceeds faster than regular Whist, as there 
is no deal on the return play of the hands, 

There is no chance of misplacing the cards. 

Send for complete Rules, Description and Price List to 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Send us your negatives to be developed, printed, 
or made into lantern slides. 


R. P. HARLEY & CoO,, 


191 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


47 ACENTS WANTED “Ga 


BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World, 
50 STYLES, wits 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials and Workmanship. Prices unparalleled, 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gente, 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps, 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 321, 323 & 325 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 

























DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
$7 99 —. aw ony = ee 

e : send stamp for catalogue 
are Tue RoweLt &Cuem Cuement 00. 


Steamers, plying between New York and Bermuda; and to PickForp & BLAck, 
Haliiax, N.5S., and St. John, N. B., Agents of the Canadian, Bermuda, and West 
Indian Steamship Lines. For Hotels, Boarding-Houses, and Furnished Houses, 
write to The Proprietor Royal Gazette, Be Bermuda. 


ASTIGMATIC EYE-PIECE 


FOR 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 


Those who 
have imperfect 
vision due to 
astigmatism 
cannot use an 
Opera or Field 
Glass with any 
satisfaction. 
The Kornblum- 
Painter patent 
device, which can be attached to any Field or 





| Opera Glass, old or new, remedies the defect en- 
| tirely. List of firms which up to date have secured 


the Sole Agencies in their respective cities : 


Tirrany & Co., . Union Square, New York. 


Anprew J. Lioyp, ‘ ‘ : . . . Boston. 
Joun L. Borscu & Co., Philadelphia. 
FRANKLIN & Co., = . = * . Washington. 
“ S. Atoz & Co., . ° ‘ ° P . St. Louis. 

. M. Prince, é ° Cincinnati. 
hens BATTERY & Orticat Co., ° . Chicago. 
F. W. McALLisTeEr, é . ‘ : ; Baltimore. 
Leo Lanpo, . ° . , , Indianapolis. 
M. B. Wricut & Co., ; , . Kansas City. 
Gro. Wotr & Co., . . Louisville. 










RI IPPLE Ss 


Dror i CL 


F! A Y ¥ MFG. co ey ienre 





pe. X.Srenes BRONCHIAL WAFERS the great 
& Lung Remedy. x. bruggists 
Hankared 10c. Stone Med ons i Ghicanet 





Sao Public Exbibitic 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
ject teaching for 


85 
& Popular Illustrated Lectures 


‘e are 
Enow bow 0 ee ih 


and dealers. 


ms, etc., for MAKING ou reste 700 | sate Sox 220 PAC ae atk FE fee 


MCALLISTER, 
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—CALIFORNIA— 








From “ Our Italy.” RAISIN CURING. 
All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached in 


the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING-CARS RUN WITHOUT CHANGE FROM 
CHICAGO TO LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, AND SAN FRANCISCO BY WAY 
OF KANSAS CITY. 

Excursion tickets and full information can be had at 261 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington St., Boston; 29 
South Sixth St., Philadelphia; 136 St. James St., Montreal; 68 Exchange St., Buffalo; 148 St. Clair St., Cleveland 
58 Griswold St., Detroit; 40 Yonge St., Toronto; 165 Walnut St., Cincinnati; 1o1 Broadway, St. Louis; 212 Clark St., 
Chicago 

JOHN J. BYRNE, G. T. NICHOLSON, 


Asst Gen'l Passenger Agent, Gen'l Passenger Agent, 


T ake 3 
A Kodak 
With you. 
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HAWKETE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $15 t0 $50. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTUR \e 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston tat egg oh nag KAMARET 
an a - r eee Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

& T. ANTHONY Trade Age nts, New York. 
‘Also sold by all Diars in "Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 








IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 





Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used, 
The Shutter is always set. 
Covered with Leather, 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of 
**Modern Puesesrapny.” 





We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


__ 11 8. Water St.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The American Fire Insurance Company, 


308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital $500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities 455,708 82 


Total Assets January Ist, 1891, - $2,950,394.07. 


THOS, H. a RY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


AGENC IES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A SOLID INVESTMENT? 


We would again remind our readers that no stock is listed by the 
Colorado Mining and Stock Exchange that has not been critically examined by its Listing 
Committee of Mining Experts. 

The record of the Gold Rock Mining and Milling Co. has been one of great 
gratification to its Stockholders. When the stock was listed and sold at 5Qc. per share, it was 
paying dividends of 12 per cemt. per annum. The owners soon found the output of the 
mine such as to warrant an increase of their dividends to 18 per cent. perannum. The mine 
is worked on four levels, and the character of the ore and workings in each level is fully described 

in the Denver Mining Exchange Journat of Sept. 18. The main shaft, at a depth of 335 feet, is on an ore body 334 ft. in 
thickness, and recent assays from this body run as high'as 33.20 oz. Gold, 11.30 oz. Silver, and et cent. Copper. 
At the price October 1, 70e. per share, and the rate of dividend the same as heretofore, it pays 13 per cent, 
We can unhesitatingly recommend this to conservative investors, and the best proof of the probab e future which awaits 
its stockholders is giver. in its steady rise at the Colorado E xchange. 
We shi all take pleasure in furnishing further facts at any time, and in executing orders for 100 shares and over at the 


“ Taylor & Rathvon, 


Dividend Paying Mines. 
American National Bank, Denver. 
Denver, Colorado. 
BRANCH, 58 and 5 AMES BUILDING, Boston, Mass. 
In the United States. 


City National Bank, 
OREG ON Fortunes have been made in 


Colorado National Bank, 
Commercial National Bank, “ 
Maverick National Bank, Boston. 
Nat'l Bank c of Redemption, 
our healthy and growing City and surrounding country. We nog 
been constantly eikinn Ys jarge profits for our clients for eleven 
and indications for future prosperity and development are 
than ever before. We have a plan for the investment of capital 


in large and smal] amounts,cash or monthly instalments of $25 and 


IN THE 
upwards, that is absolutely safe, sure, and exceedingly 


Pacific Northwest.) ::25se cose 


The New England Investment Company; “=> ==" * oo Sve 
Of Portland, Oregon, PORTLAND, Oregon, 


s . offers a safe field for Big Sener by investing in real 

PLACES CHOICE AND ABSOLUTELY SAFE REAL- | estate on a guarantee of large interest, and one half of 

EsTATE INVESTMENTS IN THE PRINCIPAL net profits over the guaranteed rate. We offer best 
CITIES OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





RICHARD MARIS, » Secret. 
J. UNG, 


Actuary, 





REFERENCES: 





The Best Field for 


INVESTMENTS 


etter 











of references, and invest on our judgment, based on 
actual knowledge of over twenty years’ residence. Send 

This wonderful region of practically unlimited 
resources is, beyond dispute, the best field in the 


for our blank forms and full information. 
world for sound and profitable investments. 


Money loaned 
| tonet 8%. References: Commercial National, Merchants 
National, and Portland Savings Banks. 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., Portland, Oregon. 


Its rapidly growing cities offer unequalled advan- 
tages to Investors either of large or small means, 
seeking the largest profit consistent with absolute 
safety. 

Real Estate and the very best class of First 
Mortgages only. 

Population increasing amazingly. That means 
enormous increase in real-estate values. 

Every investment placed by this Company i 
fully guaranteed. 





What is a Better Investment than a 
OY First Mortgage on Improved Property 
In a Crowing City? 


LOANS PLACED AT9 PER CENT 


Hav for security property that is worth at least three 
timesamount ofloan. J, C, BROCKENBROUGH. | JR. 


Pacific Totten Bank Buil acom 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. a 
Information cheerfully furnished, based upon fa- ‘lB Bt v8 @ St., Chicago, before investing in the World’s 
Fair City. Full information furnished free by this 


ilig itw ; -veryv Jari . \g ec 
miliarity with every part of the Pacific Northwest. | iapte real-estate firm. 
Best of references, East and West. ears 


Full particulars upon application. 


WALTER C. SMITH, President. 





to consult CONKLIN AMES & CO., 84 
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Facts” about Seattie 
$, money‘ for Sey quick 
reoarme. Wri 


n Invest- 
ment & Guam —— Capital 8100,000. 
SHEATT mpany. Capital, $100,000. 
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THE HEALTHIEST AND MOST DELIGHTFUL RESORT IN AMERICA. 


Health, Pleasure, Rest, ** CECE WAND OF THE SEY .’” Climate and Scenery. 


[he remarkable purity and dryness of the air during October, November, and December in these mountains affords the 
sithful climate in the world, while the varied forest growth gives, under these climatic influences, the most gorgeous and 








ntinued fall tints. From the superior location of Kenilworth Inn these special features are to be enjoyed as from no other 
or near Asheville. Mean autumn temperature, 56°. Altitude, 2600 feet, the medium altitude which is most Pri a 
throat, and lung troubles, and the most complete elimination of typhoid and malarial infiuences. Kenilworth Inn is 

if the city limits of Asheville, and immediately at the Biltmore Railroad Station, overlooking the Vanderbilt Park 
r-famed Swannanoa and French Broad Valleys, where the varied topography has not its equal. This new h: tel rests 

, charming knoll, immediately surrounded by 20 acres of lawn, and 160 acres in a beautifully wooded park, with the most 
views near Asheville. It is in the centre of the largest elevated plateau upon this continent, surrounded by the 


st mountains, having an average elevation of 4500 feet, with 38 peaks higher than Mt. tema ov 








Large airy rooms with immense closets; 80 rooms with private bath; public bath upon every floor ; electric lights, elevator, 
billiards ; bowling ; tennis; livery; the purest water from the only artesian wells here. Superior cuisine; the most courteous 
service; music by Prof. Bastert, and Orchestra; rooms single and en suite. Send for beautifully illustrated pamphlet and means 
of ac 


KE NIL WORTH INN. ASHEVILLE. MTS. OF NORTH CAROLINA, 





A WINTER SANITARIUM.| SiO .PUCET SOUND. 


Under the medical management of experienced phy- GILT-EDGE INVESTMENTS. 
sicians. To my Eastern clients and friends: 

Overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake, aes | Lhavedecided to place on the market 100 business and residence lots, 
by Pine Forests, and near the famous Watkins Glen. | ®100 to #850 each, on cask payments of 10% purchase price, 

Equipped with the most approved therapeutic appli- | >@lance #10 to @20 per month. 10% off for all cash. ‘This is am 


Feabai . ; . opportunity to net 100% in 12 to 18 months. Don't hesi- 
ances, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric, Elec- | a1. they will go in 3o days. Plats and information furnished on ap- 





tro-thermal, Moliére, = a Iron Baths. T plic atio m promptly. 
Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Vacunm Treat- ee 
ment, Calisthenics, and all forms of Electricity. A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, including | — v 
ee et NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Climate dry, mild, and equable. More days of sunshine | Loans only made on improved and productive 
and less humidity than any other section of New York O inside property. Sound Real Estate Invest- 


State. Beautiful views, charming walks and drives. ments. Mining Stocks and Properties. Write for full par- 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, &c. | ticulars and references. H. F. Collett, Great Falls, Mont. 
ay unsu sed. Send for illustrated pamphlet. — = 
- E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Warxiss, N. Y. TACOMA Realty. Coviei en so 





per cent. can be realized within next year. 
Lots from $100, and acreage from $10 upward. Improved property 


rented now for 10 per cent. besides the increase in city and country 
AN D S . A PE- GA 4 D EN | N G. properties. Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron, and coal “lands, mining 
| properties. Write 
| E. F. RUSSELL & CO., Tacoma, Ww ash. 
Plans and estimates made and stock fur- | 


nished ith ith t intend o | 
eo TE HOTEL _ BELMONT, Asheville, North Carolina. 











: The best-equipped winter resort in the South; including a 
\ ! ne sande Hie dates cntetaime ha the large Jersey aay, and a private electric street car. 
world is sent for 25 cents. Address JOHN s. MARSHAL L, M.D., Director. 





BENJ. A. ELLI —The t coast Metropolis. Investments re- 
oe en shennan os TACOM turn Peat penta al information fur- 


TACOMA "= Puget Sound Centre. Vast resources. Steady riee im nished by writing J. F. KRAUSER & CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


values. $5 Monthly for lots paying 20 to 100: HARV". , ILL.—LOTS at $250 and upward. 
T. MILLS & CO, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ll. 








Write © t t Co.,T Wash. 
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No. 801. French Landau,—This is a five-glass landau, with a French head and folding front. Axles, full 
Collinge. Wheels are of the best quality. Springs, fine English steel. Heavy rocker plates are screwed to the frame- 
work of the body. The driver’s seat is made solid, the top folding back of front seat instead of under it. The mechanical 
construction of the top is perfect, and works like a charm. The adjustment is such that the top can be raised or lowered 
with perfect ease. ‘The lamps, door-handles, and other mountings are silver-plated, and of rich and handsome design; and 
the interior fittings are elegant and complete in every detail. The trimmings throughout are of the highest grade. The 
glass frames are fitted with the finest selected French bevel-plate glass. This is a very popular vehicle for private 
use and stylish city liveries, on account of its graceful lines and rich, genteel appearance. Mention Harfer’s 
Magazine, and address 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. co., Carriage Builders, Chicago, qT. 








NEW Ee # Satety Barrel Catch.{ OON’T Buy 


For Symme- 
PATENT. Impossible to throw the UNTIL 
try, Beauty, barrel open when 


Material and Workmanship. th discharged. YOU 


THE AS PERFECT A PISTOL AS ee 38 Cal. HAVE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE MADE. : ; Using S$. & W. SEEN 
dealer does not have it, will send ii < ? ‘ o oe 
Fr ee See en eae Cartridges (THE SWIFT 
(Send 6c, in stamps for our 100-page = 
Illustrated Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, - For Sale ASK 
PISTOL Revolvers, Police Goods, Sporting Goods of all kinds, ete. ANY 


MADE. ? JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. ‘Samm DEALER. 


5 . 
Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 
Workers of Woop orn Merat, 

. - wer, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than . 
by any other means for doing their - 
work. Also f ae. 


CATALOGUE FREE, | Sncusi= 


¥. & JOHN BARNES CO, 
Roekford, Ul, 


W.FAT ’ 

WO°D FLOORS _— eee —— 
lain and Ornamental—thick and thin. WEST’S New Original 
For Parlors, Lteerieg, Dining, Bath, pnt Sitting Rooms, KEEP BO OKS ic; outtae. A — 
Stores, Offices, &c. Cheapest an st Coverings for | Pica, simple, time. West's Self. cake tana peor 
floors. E. 8. MOORE & CO., 48 Randolph St., Chicago. | trror. ‘Send tree twe-cent stamps for likustrated 16 sane pampnice 


Send stamp for large book of designs. WOLCOTY & WEST, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 




















1m qic_ ate by SIMPLY PRESSING & SPRING 


FINGER High-Grade Knives a Specialty, 
| Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by aa att 
The Automatic Ls 
Knife Uo., verine Handles 
Middletown, are equal in color and 
Conn. - > lustre to the Sterling Silver 
. = Knives (Antique Silver finish) sold 
in Jewelry Stores. 
No. 1. Stag Handle, Blades Grade A, 
Our|No.2. ” * pee 1 
Aluminum! No. 3. Silverine “ 
Handles are yery|No. 3. Aluminum “ 
stylish, exceedingly |No. 4. Ivory po 
light, and do not tarnish. No. 5. Pearl aos AAI, 1.3 
Reference ; First Nat. Bank, Middletown, Conn. Ask for our Sterling Silver Knives at the Jewelry Stores. 
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The Banner beony. 


It is not every one me who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 


necessary, convenient or even good policy to | 


always invest in expensive carriages. In our 
opinion the vehicle is not made that combines 








S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


cheapness, durability, convenience and comfort | 


to a greater degree than does the Bradley 
Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Bu jes were sold in 1890, 
and ten thousand purchasers testify they are the easiest 
riding vehicles they ever possessed. ye make them 
with either Piano, Corning, Concord and Spindle bodies. 
The Spindle style we also put out in Oak and Ash. 


Tops in a color if desired. Our complete catalogue 


and price list mailed free to any address. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
14 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


acs & CO, sf rarven'st nin Yous. 


"FRANK x ILLER’S 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 












For Harness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, Fly Nets, Travel. 
ling Bags, Military Equipments, Etc. 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack 
off, smut or crock by handling. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS 


Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits 

Wood or metal workers without steam- 
power cau successfully compete with 
the large shops, by using our New 
LABOR - SAVING Machinery, 
latest and most improved for practical 
shop use, also for Industrial Schools, 
Home Training, ete. Catau So Frekt. 

Seneca Falls =r . ’ 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. = 








ne! N 


SAVES 20 D Per Cent. 

in Roastiug,and Bakes t 
ee Bread in Ly e world. 

o. on ‘Balt Lake 
Galveston,Tex. 





MAKERS. 





days on “trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustra 


rE 


ss SHADELAND,” 


The most 
Pure-Bred 


LIVE-STOCK 


ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
New importations con- 
stantly arriving; un- 
equalled collections; su- 
perior quality ; choicest 
breeding; opportunity 

of comparing different breeds. 


Breeders and Importers of 


Cpeestalen Standard-Bred Trotters, 
Percherons, Carriage Horses, 
French Draughts, Saddle Horses, 

English Shires, Welsh Ponies, 
Belgian Draughts, Iceland Ponies, 
Suffolks, Shetland Ponies, 
French Coachers, Holstein-Friesian 
Cleveland Bays, Cattle, 
Hackneys, Devon Cattle, 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and importing; supe- 
rior quality; large variety and immense col- 
lections; opportunity of comparing different 
breeds; and low prices, because of our un- 
equalled facilities, extent of business, and low 
rates of transportation. 


No other Establishment in the World 
offers such Advantages to the 
Purchaser. 


Extensive 





Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. Corre- 


spondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 











DON'T NEGLECT 10 OL TH BUGeY. 


FOR THIS PURPOSE USE THE 


mp mee ara irene It is the best made, 
eae Tt will last a lifetime. 





pu- 
cir- 


cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 





It is easily adjusted to any Wagon 
JACK. Truck, or Oarriage. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Ask your dealer for it, or we will send it, express paid, 
on receipt of price. For é i $1.50; for Farm Wagon, 
| $2.00; for Heavy Truck, $3.00. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Hardware Specialties. 
| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE UNION M’F’G & PLATING CO., 
236-240 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, Ill. 
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MIDWINTER SCENES. AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


p Bates for Board: By the day, $3.00 and upward. 
s, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Children, in chil- 
lining-room, $2.00 wis day. 

Particular Attention is called to the moderate 

rges for accommodations at this magnificent establishment. 
tra - ost of a trip to California is more than counterbal- 
he difference in rates at the various Southern Winter 
ar a the incomparable Hore: pet Mon re. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


-HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
ONLY 3% HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


By EXPRESS TRAINS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Intending V isitors to California and the Hotel del Monte 
have the choice of the unset,” “Central,” or * asta” 
Reute. These three routes, the three main arms of the great rail- 
way system of the Seuthern Pacifie Company, carry the traveller 
through the best sections of California, and any one of them will reveal 
wonders of climate, — ts, and scenery that no other part of the 
world can duplicate. or illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, 
and for information as + » routes of travel, rates for through tickets, etc., 

call upon or address E,. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Company, 848 Breadway, New York. 

For further information, address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manacer Horet peu MonrTs, 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA, 





Winter and Spring. Flowering 
BULBS. 


Now is the season to plant Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and Lilies. 
Dreer’s Bulb 
Catalogue for 
1891 is mail- 
ed free. It 
describes the 
best kinds, 
and gives 
practical di- 
rections for 
cultivation. 
Very little 
money ex- 
pended will 
give lots of 
pleasure. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


From Florida and the West 

Indies. They will delight 

every lover of choice plants 

and flowers. Elegant Palms 

and Orchids ; Gorgeous Fo- 

liage Plants ; and_the New- 

est and Choicest Flow ering 

Bulbs, offered at prices with- 

in the reach of everyone. 

. Our IntroductoryCollection 

W \ this season consists of three 

Handsome Palms: Chamaerops 

ke exceisa, Latania Borbonica, and 

 Oreodoza regia; the beautiful 

r Ama; yllis equistris ; the wonder- 

ful Spider Lily ; the large and curious Pineapple Air 

Plant ; the Butter fly Orchid ; Red Spanish Pineapple, and 

Orchid Canna. Any one of these will be sent for 20 

Cents, or the entire collection, securely packed and 

stpaid, for only $1.00. Our elegant illustrated 

Cetalogue of hundreds of choice and new plants 

ives explicit directions for the care and culture of 

Fropical Plants, and, as heretofore, is sent free to all 
our customers, and to every intending purchaser, 


THe AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, 
HOYT, Mawacer, Seven Oaks, Florida. 


Siebrecht & Wadley’s 


CATALOGUE OF 


NEW PLANTS 
MAILED FREE. 





Rose Hill Nurseries, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


N AULE’S SEEDS Lead AN. Catalogues Free. 
Wm. Henry Maule, i711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





714 Chestnut Street, 





Established 1838. 
83 


j RITE TO THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coro- 


D4 ¢ nado Beach, California, for ‘‘ A Unique Corner of 
Philadelphia. the Earth,” just published. Postpaid upon application. 
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CCUG ERR RE ER ODUM nh 


E GIVE THIS BEAUTIFUL 
» LAMP PREE - 0 sh 


os ms 
To Every BUYER OF OUR Soap. Al N\\ 


4 4 \AQ NS 

YOu MuST HAVE SOAP-—‘t is an absolute necessity bp Laff NY 
ie 

THE “ CHAUTAUQUA" PIANO LAMP-—is « happy \ 


—the only question is where you shall buy it; we make it a 

combinatior of the useful and the ornamental—beaut LAN the artisan, im- ” mdi \\\ \ \ 

proved — in ventor—one of the most successful and appreciated products of , — J] LL ass 
|! | 





TOU 


H 
‘ 
Spy i 
decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to Yj 
consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 4, y A 
the 19th Ratury—which we give to induce you to buy these necessary house- 
hold supplies from us. No matter how many other lamps you may have, this 
one will be welcome because it is so good aud handsome, and gives such j j ‘ 
@ clear, strong light. I 

Itis made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it will ever retain its 
lustre without burnishing t stands 41-2 feet high and can be extended 
to @ 1-2 feet height. The burner is central draft like the “ ester’’ and cannot smoke 
or smell, it throws a beautiful pure light of ferty candle power casy to regulate, cannot get 
out of order and is in fact equal in every way to the most expensive lamp that can be purchased. 
It is shipped complete ready for use with chimney, wick and handsome shade; colors—red,orange, 
lemon, pink, old gold and bright blue, (with silk fringe and tassel) giving the iight as it is 
thrown outinto the room a mellow and subdued effect. 

aware VYOU RUN NO RISK™nnnnn 

We do not ask you to remit in advance, or take any chances. We merely 
ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30days’ trial 
you are fully convinced that the soap, toiletacticles and lamp are all we 
claim, you can then pay the bill—@10.00. But if you are not satisfied in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have usedand we will take 
the box away at our own expense; HOW CAN WE DO MORE * 


anewEACH BOX CONTAINS~>—— 


One Hundred Cakes, (fu!! siz) “SWEET **°° 
HOME”’ Family Soap, enough to last and average 

family one fullyear. It is made for all laundry and household 
purposes, and has no superior. 


10 BOXES BORAXINE, 2 New and Wonderful 
Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without Boiling or Rub- 
bing, by the use of BORAXINE,. Cannot Possibly Injure the 
Fabric. Simple—Easy, Efficient. In each package is a coupon good 
for 10c., payable in goods. Thus you receive ten of these coupons—be- 
Gidlee the DOVGwIRe—WOTTR GR IE 2.00000 200 cccrceescsecrcesseccesee coccceseoscceessceee 
Two Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Mo ka Complexion Soap................... 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar delicate trans- 
parency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin 
e Bottle Modjeska Perfume. ae 
A pevicars, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief and 
clothing. Most popular and aaeng pescme made, 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap .. 
A Delightful and exhilerating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. ..................... 
One Box (1.4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream ,...... ............s00-s-0-++ 
Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the skin, 
Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder eo evccee 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder 
Delicate, Refined Lasting. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. ........ccsssreeesseesereesseeness cesses 


Price of Articles If Bought Separately, ~- = $11.35 
Price of Lamp If Bought of Manufacturer, 12.00 


ALL FOR—S10.00. $23.35 
SU Han 

Some le prefer to send cash 
with onder we Ge not ask it—but 
ifreaders of this paper remit in 
advance andsend us the names of 
ten lady housekeepers with full 
address (street, number and town) 
we will placein the box—in addi- 
tion to this beautiful Piano Lamp— . ; LES 
& valuable present. = - = a AG 

— pares 

When paid for in advance we = we 
ship same day order is received. S We can refer to thousands of nle who have used Sweet Home Soap for 
All other orders are filled in their 3 many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank 
regular turn, of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New York; Metropo'i 

a tan National Bank, Chicago, or any othr Banker in the United States. 

Persons remitting in advance can have & Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 
their money refunded without argument or : " 
comment U the Box or Lamp does not = 450,000 BOXES SOLD and “Still they go.” 


prove all they expect. Established 1875, Paid up Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 


°C te only Te ACTORIES: 
prnieeef Box complete onty Ten = Jf) LARKIN & CO. Benceg Heagock Buffalo, N. Y, 
MEHR TTP 


Order To-Day! This Advertisment May Not Appear Again. 
84 
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YVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
kK of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 

xj, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Coriwoura Remepies, consisting of Curioura, the 
vreat Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
irifier and Beautifier, and Cotioura Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerons. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ low to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


#@ Baby’s Skin and Scalp purified and beau- -@@ 
zs tified by Curroura Soar. “ea 


Ss 


Kfdney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curioura Anti-Patn PLaster. 





TAMMERING 


Cured. Wonderful success in every case. Send for cir, 
ular. PROF, GEO, 8S. HILLIARD, the well. 
known Instructor in Elocution, 235 W. Mth St., New York. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


,f unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
cin stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 

Send 10c in stamps for sam bottle Shandon 
Bells Perfume. » - 


TRADE MARK. 


naghy ie. 


REGISTERED. 


The new relief decoration for walls 


| and 
| ate 





com 


| deal 


ceilings. It is especially appropri- 
for ceilings, as it combines light- 
ness of weight 
with very bold 
relief and exqui- 
site design. Ex- 
tensively used 
for hall dadoes 
and dining - room 
friezes. Always 
artistic and easily 
hung by any 
petent paper-hanger. Ask your 
er to show samples, or send 6 cents 





| for illustrated catalogue No. 1. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Agents for America, 


406 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rhode’s Hair-Dressing, 


growth of the hair by 
using 


Rhode’s 
Eau de Quinine, 


a Luxuriant and In- 


There is absolutely nothing just as good. 


uine. 


vigorating Hair- 
Dressing. It has 
been endorsed by the 
leading physicians of 
two continents for 
more than a quarter 
of a century. It is 
not injurious. It is 
not a dye, but it re- 
stores the natural col- 
or of the hair. It is 
a sure cure for bald- 
ness inall cases where 
the roots of the hair 
are not destroyed. 

Get the gen- 
All prominent Druggists have it, or it will be sent 


to you, expressage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Rhode’s Tooth Paste, the most —— dentifrice on the 


market, producing a velvety and g 


mail 


ossy enamel, sent by 
on receipt of 50 cents 


Prepared only by 


Rn. BE. RoOoOvDEH, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 


504 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail orders for anything in the line of pure drugs and 


druggists’ sundries receive careful attention. 
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| DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 


These stains do not fade, wash off, or turn black, and they produce that beautiful velvety effect in brown, n 





z 





t green, Dutch red tile color, and old yellow. It is the stain which has been used effectively at Bar Harbor, Let 
tid Newport, and, in fact, from Maine to California. 
a, A shingled house if painted is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be obtained by the use of paint. If stai: 


properly it is harmonious with everyt! 
near it. Stain will give that velvety eff 

m on shingles which paint cannot produ 
We will send you samples of any color of 
stain if you will writetous. We study th: 
harmony of colors and can suggest effects 
you have not thonght of in staining. If 
your house is clapboarded and if you wis 
to repaint, do not decide on colors unt 
you consult us and see our paint eee 
Our combinations will preserve the bea: 

of the architectural design of your house. 
whereas you may destroy it if you do net 
consider Enqmneay of colors. If your house 
is ugly, follow our suggestions on colors 
and make your house attractive. 


Send for ome boards to DEXTER 
BROTHERS, 55. Broad St., Boston, Mass, 


WRITE TO 
























1% 


DISSOSWAY’S Li 


HOUSES & STABLES. ia ab 
NO MISLEADING STATEMENTS. AGEMiR BUILD 


; ESTIMATES GUARANTEED. yun new cova oee oF 
5 te 


aie : , 6 
"i If any building, designed by me and shown in “Houses COTTA 
i and Stables,’ Number One, cannot be built from my work- book of handsome BUILDING DESIG 















ing plans, specifications, and details, within my guaranteed 
estimate, given in that book, / will refund money paid for Size S¢xllinches, 168pages. Price $2. oo 
my plans, ete. I charge One Dollar for the book, but re- WRITE TO U8; will send beautifu ee 
a it when working plans, etc., are ordered. or sample pages of this work. 
Cc. I. DISSOSWAY, Architect, GEO. F. ST ay Ayo + cnn 
2 Broapway, N Y. P. O. Box 2602. 












. W ater for the Upper Floors of City and Country Residences. 


Water for Lawns and Gardens. 





Both the Ericsson and Rider 


HOT-ALR 


(with recent improvements) 
ARE MADE BY THE 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Foot of West 13th Street, New York. 
Downtown Office, 21 Cortlandt St. ERICSSON. 
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Shingles are warmer and more Artistic | 


than Clapboards, and if Shingles are 


used 


site coloring effect with Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains, not only on the roof, but 
on the walls and gables as well. 


We Guarantee these Stains to last as 
long as Paint of the same shade, under 
the same circumstances. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for Sheaf of 


Sketches of Creosoted Houses, with Sam- | 


ples on Wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., 
73 Kilby St., - - Boston, Mass. 





ARTISTIC HOMES 


is9l. In City and Countr ry 
with other examples of Domestic Arc 

tecture by FULLER 4 WHEELE Architects. 70 pl 

eleven by fourteen inches. Cloth bound. Price $6.00. A Bares 


Send for} JL. LOCHNER, Jr.,Albany,N. Y. 


Circular iJ 


S*to'araw BUILDI NG PLANS 
ALLISER gonacerensence SCHOOL 
oF PRACTICAL, Ane ITECT phy f = do nergy = —_ 
jo 7h PAL Lise, Paul, Ishi fe Co. 
particulars to i Architects, Lie 42d S:., New ¥ ork. 


“SSS ARCHITECTURE! 
VILDINC! PAINTING! 


Decorating, etc. 100-page illustrated catalogue sent free. 
Address Va. T. Comstock, 23 Warren Sty New York. 





all over the exterior of your house | 
you will be able to obtain the soft, exqui- | 


| Country - Houses. 





Have e you a _Baby? 




























































































Dontyou think Baby 


Is made uncomfortable with many of the so-called 
Nursery Helps? MOTHER’S BABY GUARD (pat- 
ented) is designed for the comfort of the Baby, 
and a help to the Mother. 

Plenty of room to play in; not unpleasantly 
confined, yet safe from all harm or mischief. Baby 
can't tip it over, move it, or get out. Think it over 
a moment ; HOW MUCH WOULD IT HELP YOU? 

Don’t confound it with any similar device—'t is 
‘* better than a nurse-girl.” 

Made of oak, four feet square, 22 inches high ; 
folds up. Send for circular. Shipped on re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 


GUARD MFG. CO., 


81 Duane Street, 177 Monroe Street, 
New York (ity. Chicago. 





**Sensible Low-Cost Houses:’’ ‘‘ How to build them.” 
volumes of Sensible Low-Cost Houses each contains plans, illus- 
trations, and complete descriptions of 35 New, Beautiful, and Cheap 
Vol. I. contains 35 designs, between $600 and 
$1800; Vol. II., between $1800 and $3000; Vol. III., $3000 to $qooo. 
Price by mail, $r. oo each. Our houses are handsome, convenient, 
healthy, light, cool, and airy i in summer; warm and cheaply heated 
in winter. « Colonial Houses ”’ (new), only book of its kind published ; 
price $2.00. ** Picturesque Houses for Seashore and Forest,” 
price $1.00. vo collection mailed for $6.00. Address 

ATIONAL ARCHITECTS’ UNION, 
120 N. ith h St., _Philada., Pa.; 62 New St., "New York. 





_ 0, SAY, have you SEEN 


new <a JUST OUT, 1891, 
Books 4 and 5 “HOUSES AND COTTAGES”? 


Size, 8x10 inches. Contains new designs, new styles, 
latest ideas in planning. No. 4 has 35 designs, classified 
from $150 up to $1500 ; about half under $1000. No. 5 con- 
tains 59 designs of dwellings costing over $1500; many 
from $1800 up to $3000. Many new Southern or resort 

; styles of houses in these works 
Price, $1.00 each, or the two for $1.50. 


D. 8S. HOPKINS, 


ARCHITECT, 
‘ Central Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SYRACUSE NEW CITY HALL 


EVERY WINDOW HUNG WITH THE 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCE. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR CORD 
AND WEIGHTS. USED IN THE FINEST MOD- 





4. ERN BUILDING. CAN BE APPLIED TO OLD 
re WINDOWS. WRITE TO 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 


30 CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘GEM STEEL 


WINDENCINE . 
2 CEM SIEEL TOWER 


The GEM ENGINE, when furnished with Graphite 
Beariugs, source no oiling, no climbing of towers, no 
hinged or frail-jointed towers and practically no atten- 
ton, yet ~ —= durable than other Wind Motors that 
require all this, and more unique in finish. The 
GEM TOWER combines beauty, strength, durability, A 
simplicity to the greatest extent and has no equal. Both 
are manufactured and guaranteed by the oldest and most 
reliable Wind Mill Company in existence, who build the 
HALLADAY STANDARD PUMPING & GEARED 
WIND MILLS, THE STANDARD VANELESS 
AND U.S. SOLID WHEEL WIND MiLLs, 
Pumps, Tanks, Horse Hay Tools, &c. No 
other company offers equal inducements. Send for 

. Catalogue and Prices. Address 


100 pages, 40 illusfrations, 20 short chapters. Over ¥. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
100,000 copies of this little book have been sold at ten BATAVIA, ILL., U.S.A. 
cents each. We now propose to put it in the hands of 
persons contemplating building. Send your address, and 
we will mail you a copy free, together with our litho- 
graphic advertisement, which, in colors, represents the 
various styles of MMETAL SHINGLES and 
ROOFING SUNDRIES we manufacture. 

Our GALVANIZED SHINGLES are made 
from steel sheets, heavily coated with all the zinc that 
will adhere to them when taken from a bath of that metal. 

We warrant them absolutely rain and rust proof with- 
out the necessity of painting. 

This is our best quality of Sheet Metal Shingles. 

They are the perfection of metal roof covering. 

Descriptive circulars and prices free. 





‘seep ‘aoysog ‘SLodaa 


‘Om ‘AGIO #8SUS Ry! Gen 'eU¥aO ‘SESQOH BONVEE 


err the HINTS 
TO BUILDERS 
E"* FE; FE. 


evxey ‘WI10M 3202 





FOR SALE BY ‘= 
NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO., "© 


505 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing G0., | “Wess k a Bemowss & Co., Portland, Me. for 
__No.9 Cliff St., New York City. | |MPROVED WIRE WINDOW SCREENS. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, City or 
Suburban, Flats, Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places 
where it is desirable to avoid the employment of skilled labor. Is 
usually run by gardener or domestics. Absolutely safe. Over 
10,000 in use in all parts of the world. Special Pump for Deep or 
Artesian Wells. Use Coal, Wood, Gas, or Kerosene for fuel. We 
are the Original Makers, and the only firm building the engines 
entirely in their own works. 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 37 Dey St., New York. 
WORKS AT WALDEN, N. ¥. 


Tlustrated 96-page Catalogue ““H” on application. Agencies in every part of the U. $. 
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Closes Doors without Slam-! 
ming or Breaking of Glass, 
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‘==. | JARQUETRY 
Cataiogue, Made of Finest 


Quarter-Cut White Oak 


COMBINED 


we Imported Woods 


TO PRODUCE 4 MosT Artistic Effect. 


Wax and Weighted Brushes for Polishing, cheap. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 
J AS. G. WiItLSson, Retention sat’ | | Sead 3 re 


74 WEST TWENTY- THIRD STREET, NEW ORE. | Prices 




















ish Venetian Blinds. Rolling Partitions. Rolling Venetian Blinds. Rolling Steel Shutters. 
mely trimmed with linen, For Schools and Churches. For — For Dwellings, Public Buildings, ete, 
xidized silver ladders. Sound-proof and Air- r-tight. Deeil ings. Fire and Burglar — 


[PASTEUR 
\GERM PROOF FILTERS 
Made in all — 


requirement for pure 
. water. The only filter ett STYLES 

= . that is guaranteed to re- 

cai | more from ates gern 

of ho ever, 

Style-TOURIST. . |Cholera, Ftc., and all 
Neatly packed, to carry in an or- | suspended matter. 
dinary valise. Always ready for| Send for Descriptive 
use on cars, at home, anywhere. | Catalogue. 


Filters about one gallon perhour.| Exclusive trade to dea- or Ornamen eal Wood Floo 6-16 inch thi k fi 
$8.00, sent C. 0. D. toany address. | 4e7's. Vo goods consigned. coo = Kinds, In new and old “houses ——_ We make a ‘s 
ainscot 


THE PASTEUR CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO. Walla aad a Baty etek eer, Ornamental 


r * 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. yt gly ay factory in thet ‘sh devoted 
Engraving of ‘Pasteur in his Laboratory” sent free pa A _ —— nee 3 in price 
1 ; ; oI 
to any address. Mention this paper. pe i sqod gene a book l= 


JOHN W. BOUCHTON,M f 
24 TENT 1207 Chestnut St., TON, Manufacturer Pa.’ 


< BRANCHES: 
VA; BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
1J,/ Je 23d St.,under 5th Ave. Hotel, N.Y. £247 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
BOUGHTON & LINVIL LE, 201 Tremont St. Bostap 
Also manufacturers of Egyptian and Moorish Fret 
| N DOW CR E E N S.2 Work, Grills, Folding Screens, Fire Screens, Easels, etc. 
TER Sond for oepe. 
510-512 TACOMA BLOG oS: JFLS! = te Pe Re i , 
CHICAG 


WARD-WOOD FLOORS. © 


Granville Mosaic and Combination. : aoe 8) 
Full floors from 16 cts. to 40 cts. per sq. ft. “' P - . . ; 
See what can be had for 25 cts. ‘Ask. All kinds of Harpwoop Fioors, from plainest strips of 


quartered Oak to most elaborate inlaid work, using suitable 
DICKINSON & PHELPS, Wellington, Ohio. papa -_ domestic —— We make them, we ty them, 


DYSPEPS| Advice sent FREE to any address. ozs Catal 
s Food to eat. Food to avoid. woop MOSAIC mpeg Tmane Sr., Rochester, N. ad 
JOHN H. McILVAIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. and 315 Fifth Avenue, po York City. , 
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© GENERAL war 
It is SEs andR elinble. wil sO os 
= lit or Buckle driving torrow wil hel pss 


being 


It is Hot | Forged from, end of tod aes 
PouNiNgC he OLE PARONES Bae SEES" 


Tollwing: the ¢ the OLD 
Won Bian. Co. = aes will BUCKLE Sarecttnoue Towss 














cieniaen 


ig 
pa on abpicating abe 





troubled in Fez, Reciding 
what would be F a roper and 





bi 14 
We have one<j gee 
and fin 
nanan Oy 
a specialje3» 


Qpecral. designs & fp 





“gratis on —) 


SMITH CRANITE © 


Offices =—= WESTERLY RI 


BOSTON! UTICA 


erampe” army 0 Caling ™ «| 3 Bromfiela st 24 High St 
taster Send for catalogue and gine aoe tree oi | S Weyhosset.St. 98 Euclid Ave 
Storee, Halls, Schoola and Charches meee or | MEW HAVEN CHICAGO 
Tain ba eee |S Sytean ave. 104 Pullman Bis 
108 Dearborn Street, ¢ Chicago. 


Dr. E. L. Graves’ Unequalled LA DI ES: aa 


TOOTH POWDER 


Prevents Decay; Stops Pain; Cleans, Bright- “ Perfection” sented . witha 
ens, and Saves the Teeth for a lifetime ; Sweet. 3UT U triple gilesta Rye ie nds 
eng and Purifies the Breath; and also eures PERCHA cower, will mer raat: ro perteetion® 
soft or bleeding gums. f+ 

‘ol 


4-02. bottle, 500. 2-02., 25e. for tem, "'W wa S.A yh 


for sam 
a ie —— ‘Ib., ~~ se DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
‘our dru; tsi © 1S, ut refuse and Salesroom. Broadway. 
fz as ite the only specific for decay. New York 83 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, or large 


sample, roc. Circular Free. A A complete garment worn under 


Dr. E. L. GRAVES, 7 Lafin St, Chicago. | qc e—areagtl aera 


ANP inet S208. | COB caren Sie Sermon sh 
116 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. | M. DEWEY, Mnfr. 1397 W. Monroe 8t. "Chicaga) AG 
Established 1856. | Send money by P: O. Order. Catalogue free.{ WAN 


90 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





IN THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC GASTRIC CATARRH— CLINICAL REPORTS 





CHRONIC GASTRIC CATARRH AND URIC ACID CALCULI. 
A Case stated by Dr. Joun C. Cotman, of Scottsburg, Va., a retired Surgeon of the U.S. Navy. 


“Mr. C. was for a number of years a sufferer from CHRONIC GASTRIC CATARRH. While his diet 
was exclusively TEA and CRACKERS, BREAD and MILK, and other similar articles, it was frequently 
thrown off in an undigested state soon after taking it, and at times he discharged from an empty stomach 
a strongly acid glairy mucus. A marked URIC ACID DIATHESIS supervened, consequent upon which 
he suffered for a period of some two years great VESICAL IRRITATION and possible CYSTITIS, at- 
tended by pain so intense and constantly present as to require that he should be kept for the most part 
under the influence of opiates. After a persistent but ineffectual exhibition of all remedies supposed to 
be indicated in the case, he was put for the latter affection upon the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring 
No. 2, with the happiest possible effect. 

“In a few weeks after commencing the use of it the irritable condition of the Bladder was so far 
relieved that he was enabled to dispense entirely with the use of opiates. At the expiration of some 
eight weeks he had an attack of unusual severity, from which he was relieved by the discharge of a 
CALCULUS, followed at short intervals by the discharge of three others, which proved to be the termi- 
nation of this trouble, as from that time there was entire subsidence of the painful symptoms described, 
and the Bladder resumed its natural state. 

“While prescribed with special reference to the relief of the Jrritable Bladder, the action of the 
Water was not less surprisingly happy in the GASTRIC AFFECTION, with remarkable promptness cor- 
recting the highly acid condition of the stomach, restoring a healthy digestion and assimilation, and tone 
and vigor to the depressed Nervous System. 

‘‘In a few months he was able to eat, with perfect impunity, the coarsest articles of diet. He is now, 
after a lapse of several years, in robust health, having had no return of these painful maladies.” 


CHRONIC GASTRIC CATARRH. 


Case of Jon P. Keexine, Esgq., stated by Dr. S. 8. Keerine, Norfolk, Va., Member Medical 
Society of Virginia. 

“Mr. John P. Keeling labored under CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA, and was always subject to attacks of 
Spasmodic Gastralgia immediately upon taking food into the stomach, which attacks were not at all 
amenable to treatment. Not unfrequently the stomach rejected everything in the way of food or drink, 
and he was of necessity confined to the lightest possible articles of diet, meat and vegetables being entirely 
excluded. He became so prostrated that it was with difficulty he could walk across his chamber floor, 
and had often to be lifted about. Such was the state of his NERVOUS SYSTEM that great solicitude 
was felt as to his mental condition. 

“He visited Baltimore for medical aid, and was for many months under the treatment of some of 
the most eminent men of the profession in that city, but without beneficial result, and was finally advised 
that he had nothing to hope from remedies. 

“ Returning in an extremely critical condition to his home in the County of Princess Anne, he came 
under my professional care. Satisfied that medicine was unavailing in the case, I advised the BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2. His stomach, however, was in a highly irritable condition, and I found 
it necessary to administer it in very small quantities; and it was at first given not exceeding an ounce at 
a dose, repeated at stated intervals. At the expiration of the third day the irritability of the stomach 
was decidedly less, and the quantity was then increased from day to day until the thirteenth day, when I 
found that the patient could take twelve ounces, which I regard as a maximum dose at any time. Per- 
sisting in its use, on the twenty-eighth day he was free from pain, the stomach in a normal condition 
readily receiving both solids and liquids in moderate quantities, strength greatly increased, and nervous 
symptoms entirely relieved. At the expiration of the seventh week he was able to attend actively and 
regularly to his business upon the farm. His recovery, which I regard as one of the most remarkable I 
ever knew of, I attribute entirely to the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.” 





Water, in cases of one dozen half-galion bottles, $5.00 per case, 
at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Prop., Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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Does What You Eat 
Distress You? 


Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulency, Gas 
and all Gastric Difficulties are promptly 
relieved and effectually cured by the 
use of the digestive tablets, Peptonix, 











——_. 


Hon. Cuas. J. Noyes, Ex-Speaker Mass. House 
of Representatives, says: ‘‘ Peptonix have X 
been thoroughly tested, and I have ex- ¢g on 
perienced such delightful relief, by their [ I . 
use, from the dyspepsia which has so long 
afflicted me that I write to commend them 
to any one with a like trouble. I have 
not known them to fail in a single instance of affording immediate relief.” 


We will mail free to any address a sample of Peptonix, 


Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON co. ey 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


.WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
Tesult of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent A mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake ogy ee page Book co Desmattiegy md 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous ses r cases of 
; ‘4 Diseases and their treatment,sent Our Thases for 3891 appar Fifty 



























} Asthma 


seas . Asthma and Hay Fever. Of these, Mr. Mills ( 
a oe nape ca) digg igor has stayed cured Kleven years! \) 
é and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Sawyer has stayed cured Seven years! 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, Years. These patients testify from per- | 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open $ a.m. to 8 p.m. H ay Fever 
4 = ON THE FACE, NECK, canbe CUMED to STAY Curcd. 


mk on any PaaT OF THE reson Folders Nos. 1, 2, and give reports from 
—y +. Tg One Hundred and Eighty-Five othe: 





sonal experience that Asthma and Hay Fever ( 





\ 

( 

( 

| 

| 

Nose, Superfiluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. Others have stayed cured from Four to Six } 
| 

) 

) 


patients, in their own words, many of w! i 
cases are no less remarkable than the ones 


y t- 
ry. ie T 
ma iTHai., Si050.8 aegde seeee Cured to 


wy Agents wanted. Full particulars (sealed) seni free, 





‘ 
MODENE M’ F'G Cy CRE, Ohio. given in the Theses. We receive hundreds ( 
oe of similar reports. 
necisten> Dr. SCHINDLER - BARNAY, EGF” Theses, Folders, Examination Po | 
a OfMarienbad Springs, Austria, ee, ee eee 
has written t meres application. Mention Harper's Magazin: 
Treatise on OBE 
or corpulence, BE SITY St y C d 
with sreat interest by those so a ure . 


afflicted. 40-page Pamphlet 











forwarded Free on request. We would be very glad to examine the | 
BR. HUDNUT, Chemist, case of any sufferer and render, without 
: 925 Broadway (only), charge, our opinion as to its curability 
TRADE MARK New Y York. 
HAY FE VE For the cause, (Not Care, P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
which is preventable, 
Suffercre only address BUFFALO, N. . - 





THEODORE RUE, Box 199, BEVERLY, N. J. 
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“IT PLEASETH ME MIGHTILY.” 
Extract from Pery’s Diary, Jan. 6, 1663. 


Have YOU TRIED 


YANKEE SHAVING SOAP? 


IT WILL PLEASE YOU MIGHTILY. 

The favorite shaving soap for over half a century. Sule universal. Rich, creamy 
lather ; softens the beard ; cools and heals the face. One cake —— for over 150 shaves. 
Over 10 shaves for x cent. If you consider your own moet, ‘ou cannot afford to put off 
trying it. Do it mow. Sold by all druggists, rsc. Mailed price in stamps by 
manen. Address, The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Clastonbury, Ct. 


(Established as WILLIAMS & BROS., MANCHESTER, 1840,) 


WW, LY Yi WV WH ZEN FS 4 
biN Sisal MATA RRC is 


ASK YOUR RARBER iF HE USES WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. 
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for liane and Children. 





**Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend itas superior to any prescription 
knowntome.” H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 

its merits so well known that it seems a work 

- of supererogation to endorse it. Few arethe 

noone amilies who do not keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” 

CarLos Martyn. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills La gives sleep, and promotes di- 


without in injurious medication, 
e For several rs I have recommended 


your ‘ Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
do pe as it has } invariably prod beneficial 
its.” 


Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
“The Winthrop.’ 125th Street and 7th Ave., 





D.D., 
New York City. 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 


New York City. 


Tax Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street New York. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE’S “ World’s Fair” for 


$135 Victor Bicycle, $100 Mahogany Secretary, Library of 100 volumes, 


Prize Puzzle, Prospectus, and Sample Copy—all free, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SFair” 


OyS *: 


Boys and Girls. OPEN TO ALL. 
PRIZE LIST, with 


» Girls. 


the Prizes are 
Il particulars, 
Harper’s Young People, 


Amon 


IF YOU WRITE AT ONCE, 





“Florida Homeseeker.” 


Monthly. Invaluable. Tells of cheapest routes, 
hotels, best locations. How to secure homes and 
orange groves easily. 50 cents a year, 3 months’ 


trial, ro cents. Sample, 2 cents postage. 


0. M. GROSBY, 99 Franklin St., H. Y. 


rom 


Is known everywhere as BRIEF- 

} nc = BEST; woot by the best 
Ts ; taught in the best Schoc 

on $30 for 3 months, Tyr . 

writing included. 

A. J. GRAHAM, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


CGRAHAM’S 


WIGS “::!: and HAIR GOODS of every description 


for Ladies and Gentlemen, on hand and 
made to order. Send for my circular. 
mm. RAUVUSC Fuss, 
44 East 12th Street, New York. 


A DELICIOUS REMEDY 


For all forms of Indigestion, and 


Tue PERFECTION & CHEWING GUM. 





ers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEM. CO., iigumeins Manufacturers, Cleveland, 0. ‘Beware of imitations.” Mention this paper. 
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USED BY 


4 All Good Gooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 


in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers, 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





Paste ‘This in Your Scrap Book. 
A Simple Menu 


— FOR A— 


Family Dinner, 


Tomato Soup (Cowdrey’s), 


Olives, 


Curry of Chicken and Rice, 
“Cowdrey’s Early Harvest Corn” 
stewed with Cream, 

Roast Partridge, Cauliflower Salad, 

Cottage Pudding, Coffee. 


LieBiG GOMPANY’S 
BEEF. 


This is the orig- 
inal. The only Ex- 
tract of Beef war- 
ranted genuine by 
the great chemist, 
Justus von Liebig, 
the Inventor, who 
has exclusively au- 
thorized it to be 
called by his name. 
All other so-called 
Liebig’s Extracts of 
Meat are so designat- 
ed against Justus von 
Liebig’s expressed 
will, and most imi- 
tation sorts are of 
low quality, of un- 
pleasant odor and 
flavor, and dissolve 
in water turbidly 
instead of quite 
clearly. 


| Sales increased Tenfold within the last Ten Years, 


Look 


von 





out for Justus 
Liebig’s signature on cach 
jar, as shown above. 


None i without this signature in blue ink across 
label, e original brand. 
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Ox Tail, 


> Fea, 
Beef, 


Vermicelli, 


Bouillon, 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and 
are then ready to serve. 





ple cans of these 8 


ew ~ with great care from 
| nmiy the best materials. 


Send us 20 fen 8 to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 


Mock Turtle, 
Okra or Gumbo, 
Green Turtle, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 


Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Consommé, 

Soup and Bouilli, 
Mullagatawny, 
Vegetable. 
moo 





TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 











ps, your choi 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 





ZAM 
DELICIOUS 
GRAPES: 








KEUKA CRAPE CATSUP. 


A delicate appetizing relish, re- 
taining the peculiarly wholesome 
qualities of the grape. Entirely free 
from ill effects often produced by 
Tomato Catsup. No indigestion with 
it. Delicious with all kinds of meats, 
Croquettes, Patties, Fritters, etc. We 
send, freight paid, 4 dozen pint bot- 
tles for $2.25, or mail a sample for 
10c. Grocers keep it. 

KEUKA GRAPE & FRUIT CO, 

119 N. WATER STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Ook + this pie -deliciols — 
Saas if in20 Minutes" 


THE ORICINAL 


and only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popularity 
of the New England. 
Do not be deceived but always insist on 
the New England Brand. The best made. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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If People But Knew 


how much care we give to the manufac- | 
ture of our soups, the quality of the material | 
we use and the cleanliness of our factory, 
then 


They Would Understand 


that when they want a can of good | 
soup, the “ Franco-American” brand and 
that only is the one they must have, 








and the effort to substitute other goods | 
would meet with deter- 
mined opposition. 


Warm them and they are ready for 
the table. A sample can of any of 
the following varieties will be sent 
on receipt of 14c. to pay postage: 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consom. 
mé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Tur- 
tle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French 
Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton 
Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, 


The Franco- American Food Co.,. 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, 
New York. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires 
much less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





“COD LIVER OIL; 
WHOLLY COD LIVER OIL; AND 
NOTHING BUT COD LIVER OIL.” 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTE OIL. 


Norwegian God Liver Qi 


‘MOLLER’S, 
COD tiveERO\e 


RADE Mann 





Pure—Sound—Sweet—Scientifically Prepared— 
Having the agreeable flavor of freshly boiled Cod 
Livers, a dish much esteemed by European gour- 
mets — Free from odor— As easily taken as a 
draught of water—Leaves no after taste—Followed 
by no nausea or eructation. 


MOLLER’S OIL 1S NOT AN EMULSION, 


Variously drugged and consisting of Gum, Sager, 
Essential Oils, Chemicals, Water and some Cod 
Liver Oil, producing an uncombined mixture, 
disapproved of for obvious reasons by physicians, 


But a Pure and the Only Absolutely 
Pure Oil in the World. 

Put up only in flat oval bottles hermetically 
sealed. For sale by druggists. ‘* Méller’s Cod 
Liver Oil.” 

W.H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


The Best” 


Nurser 
prevents sick- 
ness, wind col- 
ic, indigestion ; 
is self-cleans- 
~ ing,easy draw- 
. ing and cheap. 
Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try 
“The Best’’ and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
MANIFOLD N. ©0., 291 Church Street, New York, Nanufacturer. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
> Cures Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, or any irritation of the 
skin. 1s a scientifi 





food and tonic for the skin and com- 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, and plump. 
CELIA CONKLIN’S CURLING CREAM, 
warranted to hold the Hair in Curl, Bangs, and Frizzes. 
Is absolutely harmless 


plexion. 


Both preparations for sale by 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for free Card 
to P. B. KEYS, 405 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


lealers everywhere 





Case 
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IN AUTUMN, 
Winter, Spring, and Summer, the safest and most 
nourishing food for infants and young children is 
the HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM. Readily 
digested and assimilated. Free from all possibl 
disease germs, being thoroughly sterilized. 
DELICIOUS 

with coffee, chocolate, and fruit. 
for making ice-creams, custards, etc. 

Write for circular, or send 25¢. to help pay express 
charges, for free sample. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highiana, Ml. 


Unsurpassed 











HOCOUN 
GREATEST INVENTION 


Very -OF THE AGE | yaVE IT. 
FAMILY SHOULD ty CANS, 
WO AT Que POURS Pek 


=. SP no 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN&SON, 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MAN’FS. ~:~ PHILADELPHI A 


THE 
gt 
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BREONI. 
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Your Thanksgiving Table, to be complete, needs 
CURTICE PURE RED CURRANT JELLY, 
BONED CHICKEN, for Salad ; “PLEASANT DREAMS” MINCE MEAT, for Pies, and 
“OLD-FASHIONED” PLUM PUDDING. 


We also put up a full assortment of Fruits and Vegetables in tin and glass, Fruit Jams and Preserves, and “ Blue 
Label’? Ketchup. Our products are Unexcelled in Quality. 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send direct, for New Season’s Priced Catalogue and “ Souvenir,” to CURTICE 
Please mention Harper's Magazine when you write. 


BUY THE BEST. 


BROTHE 8S CO., Rochester, N. Y 





SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


EXTRACTS —_ Flavoring 
| Extracts, 
a Lc = VANILLA, LEMON, 


ald Assorted Flavors. 
DON’T ruin 


~ your cake, Ice- 

Cream, and Pas- 

try by using poor 

extracts. SEELY’S have stood 
the test for 29 years. 

Ask your grocer for them. Sam- 

ple by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


vour arocernceers tem. | SEELY MFG. CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when 


SYRup OF Fiss 


is taken ; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 
ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 
habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 
is the only remedy of its kind ever 
produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects. Prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
{ many excellent qualities commend it to 
Syrups Y RIGS: all, ~e have made it the most popular 
Copyrighted. remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale in 50c., and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist 
who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP GO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DD? WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required much experience and care to en- 
able the proprietor to combine the Oil and Phos- 
~ aoe 3 so that they would become thor- 
= cueht y efficacious = a 4 has 
the only recipe can be ac- 
—»> complished. Another im — advan- , 
tage which the Pure Cod Liver Oil pos- } 
sesses pre in this way, over the 
Plain cod li 1 age is the fact that be- 
adding largely to its 
PERS ities it preserves 




















































e@ prepara- 
rfect incorpora- 
ion of the phos- 
tes with the cod 
iver oil has only 
bp the adoption of 











CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 

| BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 





Sr 






Almost as es pelatebie ascream. Itcan be taken with 
pleasure by. delicate persons and children, who. = 
: using it become very fond Ty it. It assimilates with 
: food, increases the appetite, builds _— —_ 

4 vous Hh | ea cnerg to mind ‘and body, creates 
nore -~eee fact, rejuvinates the whole 
PLEST, BLOoD. 






BRATN. 


Pe a rior to all other parations of Cod-Live: 
pT ft ha many imi Sahn equals. The results Sopowses ts 


best recommendations, Te ue and 
the yA. At Manufactured on ony, a) DR. AL EXR. .- acai 
Chamiet. Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 

free. Ga Sold by all druggists.a3 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 


The Portraits of Wy TT 
Healthy Infants 
Sent by 
Thankful Parents 
Offer 
Irrefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 
MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 





THE DOLIBER-GOODALE GO., Boston, Mass, > 2 
WATKINS BENERMAN. 
Invites correspondence. Philadelphia. 











- Health and Vigor for Brain and Nerves. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Nourishes Brain and Nerves, restores vigor lost by Nervous- 
ness, debility, over-exertion, or enervated vital powers. To 
overworked professional and business men, students, delicate 

- women, undeveloped girls, weakly children, and the aged, it 
is invaluable. It quickly relieves Brain-weariness, increases 
vital force, sustains in activity mental and physical powers, 

25 prevents Nervous Exhaustion. Recommended by leading 
physicians, and the world’s best Brain-workers. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet, with testimonials, free. Sold by druggists, 


’ ’ o¥ = Sent by mail (er) = a 
- 56 West 25th St., ( as, 
Brain-Workers need Brain Food. Avoid pe ta FC 
None genuine without this signature | printed on the label. 
FE D p | N A U D’ S a Stand ye bere all tbe Day idle! 
VIOLETTE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS worth 
FAMOUS PERFUME, eo) a1 of newcontract work is being advert- 


ised weekly in 
— BIRCHS TWEEZERS om Pe ENGINEERING NEws. 


OL Pi _ "By mal HAIR mcmaeal, —_— — TRIBUNE BuiLOinG 
D by drug; Want centa. rculars 5 ngle ry. 1SCents. 
John 8. Biro, 8 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. —— Seren Cr 





























A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 


PATENT NOVELTY FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


Most Popular Purse Ever Made. Over 50,000 So 
Once Used, Always Used. 

Ask your dealer for it, or I wil! mail you one, postpaid, in black, 
red, or brown morocco on aoe of 40 cents, or of genuine seal, 
90 cents, = L- calf, 70 cents. 

ci . TOPHAM, Sole Manufacturer, r, 
7 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Please mention Harper's Magazine. he trade supplied. Write for prices. 


All parties are hereby warned against infringing this patvat, PAT. MAR.i27 89 
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From Molly and Fredy. 


_— week my dolly had a nawful sick 
spel. Her eyes stayed shut a whole day 
—so tite I couldn’t shake ’em open— 
and one side ov her face (where freddy 
washed it) was just as pail as ennything — 
| so freddy played he waz the dockter, and 
asked me wot waz the simptoms. ised she 
had a stitch in her side — that’s wot granma 
has—and he sed he guessed it waz a stitch 
out ov her side; ’cause the Saw Dust waz 
| Leakin’ awful. He sed her Sistem was all 
run down—so i sowd up the rip place, and 
we put one of granma’s Bell-cap-sic plasters 
on her back to open her eyes —’cause Papa 
said Bell-cap-sic plasters would make people 
open there eyes. Ennyhow, my dolly ’s all 
well now, ’ceptin’ the pail side ov her face, 
and mamma sed she would fix that when 
she got time. iam Yures Trooly, 
MOLLY and FREDDY. 
P. S.—Granma sed if i ever took one of her plasters again, she’d spank me. 


relief from pain, and cure by absorption when all others fail. 25 Cents, 
All Druggists, or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO,, Boston. 
Send for Book. 








AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


“Gide o Health and Etiquette; 


BY 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 











Is of great value to ladies. We will pre- 
sent a copy to any one addressing us with 
two 2-cent stamps. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM MED. CO., Lynn, Mass. 











seta Lee Ane PN 42° Af), 
Soke here = ? KIDDER'S PASTILLES. "rice cts.b2 at 
HRN 2 os 2 Ma 


. 
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“CARTON” 
WARM AIR AND COMBINATION HEATERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. INCORPORATED 1883. 
_ ES, TN eT a te mm 
Time-=Tried and Tested. 


N advance of all known furnaces. Se.r-oLeantne, no horizontal pro- 
| ctions. Gas and Doser tight. Immense RADIATING Surrace. Two Ra- 
@iators constructed wirHovr Bolts. 
Provision made at every point for expansion and oontraction. UNPaR- 
ALLeELeD DUBABILITY. 
Heavy and pgRFeor_y mounted. 
Suyrn's “Happy Thought” “ Duptex Grate.” No clinkers. No sifting 
of asus required. 
ECONOMICAL IN FUEL. EASILY MANAGED. A POWERFUL HEATER, 


Our Blue Book, No. 200--** Experience a Wise Teacher ’’—mailed free 
on application to the manufacturers, 


“CARTON FURNACE CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Branch, 83 & 85 Wabash Ave., c hicago, Hil. 


A BOOK 


FOR EVERYBODY 
“HEATING FOR HEALTH.” 


An instructive pamphlet upon modern house heating, by 
FREDERIC TUDOR, Sanitary Architect. 
lo every one who contemplates building a home, this book will prove to be of especial interest, 


as Mr. Tudor’s connection with some of the most prominent heating and ventilating problems in the 
country render what he has to say of value. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


P.0.BOX 3782, WESTMINSTER PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y. 
Have been making Heating Apparatus over forty years. 
Ought to know something about it. Believe we do. 
We manufacture Boynton Furnaces, Boynton Hot-Water HEat- 
ERS, BoyNTOoN STEAM HEATERS, RANGES, etc. 
They please our Customers. They would you. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


47 and 49 DrEarsBorN StT., 207 and 209 WarTER ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Not too late 


FOR 8 COMFORTABLY > 
HEATED HOUSE 


dig WINTER 1891 and 1892. 





Get Estimates immediately ; we will 
take care of your orders. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin Street, Boston. 


BRANCHES: 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 71 John Street, New York. 


af ney Hot Water Heater Company, 47 So. Canal Street, Chicago. 
ree pany 246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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For further particulars see our pamphlet book 
““ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 
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int SENUINe 
TRADE MARK 


BEWARE 


MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


*"30013§ UBL YOO OI} 03 Ol 
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+ SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 


HE UNEQUALLED SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
ts Ma tts WASH-TUBS. 


Get the best. Do rot risk your health by using 
materials that will leak, absorb, decay, and be« 
» malodorous and infectious. 

our —s White Crockery Wash- 
Tubs, having stood the test of continued use i: 
thousands of our best families and hospitals for over 
fifteen years, stand umrivalled, being ime 
perishable, well-glazed, non-porous, 
and as easily cleansed as a dinner-plate. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 


Send for price-list and catalogue. 


waeanr @ CERAMIC Co., 


312 Pearl Street, = = = = #= #= New Work. 
Chicago Branch, 323- -325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ak BURGLAR PROOF 








| BATH | ROLLING 
GABINET.| CHAIR. 





S 
SQ 
ae 




















A CURE for| A Priceless 
(| Rheumatism, Boon to those lutel 
Liver and Skin|who are un- biwiar fle 
Wes _ oo pe 
Descriptive Circ posal mad: meee ‘fits 
lof both mailed free. i ay .O ‘ler f C5 oe 
<a , , id upon rece of BO ct ets. W 
_S=S1- ELM CITY CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ct, | Paid upon receipt of 60 ete, WY ARN EE. : 








vides: MOF MORRIS WELL POINTS: , 





Has Four Times More Inlet for Water than any other Point. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE MORRIS DRIVE WELL POINT COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern trade supplied by W. & B. DOUGLAS, 85 and 87 John St. New York. 
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Darper’s Bazar for 1892. 


ARPER’S BAZAR is the leading Journal in America for women. With 

Volume Twenty-five it reaches its Quarter-Centennial, an established favorite 

in every intelligent household. Retaining all features which have hitherto assured 

its popularity, the Bazar, during 1892, will omit nothing which can interest or assist 

woman, at home or in society. To every family circle the Bazar will bring an at- 
mosphere of refinement and charm, 

Fashion. HaArper’s Bazar, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current 
fashions in New York, Paris, and Berlin. Anticipating the changing seasons, it 
vives full directions and detailed information as to cut and fabric. Its artists in 
Paris and New York furnish lavish illustrations, and its Pattern-Sheet Supplement 
is indispensable alike to the professional modiste and to the woman who is her own 
dress-maker. ‘The noteworthy designs made for HARPER’s Bazar, from WorrTH 
models, by SANDOZ, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representa- 
tion. In its department of New York Fashions the most particular attention is given 
to the description of the reigning modes, and persons remote from the great shop- 
ping centres are enabled to order goods and arrange appropriate toilets for every 
occasion by following the lucid directions of its Fashion Editor. 

Fiction. The Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER Besant and WILLIAM 
Brack. Mary E. WILKINS, ANNA FULLER, KATE Upson CLARK, Marion Har- 
LAND, RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, LOUISE STOCKTON, OCTAVE THANET, HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, BEssIE CHANDLER PARKER, and many others will furnish a 
feast of short stories. Mrs. OLIPHANT will contribute characteristic sketches; and 
“The Magic Ink,” by WILLIAM BLAack, will run through several numbers. 

Amateur Theatricals. Grace L. Furniss (author of 4 Box of Monkeys), 
KATHARINE LoRING VAN Cort, and W. G. VAN TassEL SUTPHEN will write plays 
and comedies for parlor performances. 

Essays and Social Chats. ‘The literary charm of Harper’s Bazar is 
acknowledged everywhere, and thoughtful women turn with zest to its bright essays 
and piquant chats on social topics. T.W. Hiccinson will continue to discuss, in 
“Women and Men,” themes of unfailing interest; MARION HARLAND will write a 
series of Timely Talks, entitled “ Day In and Day Out;” HeLen MarsHaLt Nort 
will furnish a number of papers for girls, in city or country, under the caption, 
“How to be Happy, Though Single ;” and HELEN WaTTERSON will treat of affairs 
connected with home life; OLttve THORNE MILLER will write inimitably of nature 
for those who love the birds and flowers; Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD and FRANK 
CHAFFEE will furnish useful suggestions for occasions of state and for various enter- 
tainments; ExLizA R. ScrpMoRE, HELEN Jay, Eva Lovetr Carson, M. C. WILL- 
IAMS, and AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 

Special Features. Dr. Mary T. Bisse. will write on “The Physical Nurture 
of Children.” CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK will give a series of great value to 
mothers entitled “The Sick Child.” Mrs. C. A. CREEvEY will write of Ferns and 
Orchids in “ Botany as a Recreation.” 

Cooking and Serving. Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed 
details as to service, will assist the house-keeper in preparing her breakfasts and 
dinners. 

Embroidery and Needle-work. Mrs. Canpace WHEELER will contribute 
her unique and tasteful designs in a series entitled “The Philosophy of In-door 
Decoration.” The Royal Schoel of South Kensington, as hitherto, will send the 
Bazar their newest and finest creations. Mrs. Mary C. HUNGERFORD’s monthly 
articles on Fancy Work will be continued during 1892. 

Artistic Beauty. Harper’s Bazar is a portfolio of beautiful engravings. Its 
reproductions of the finest foreign and American pictures form a gallery of con- 
temporary art, and are worth many times the subscription price of the paper. 

Etiquette and Ceremony. Questions of etiquette and ceremony will be de- 
cided by competent authorities in the department of “ Answers to Correspondents.” 

Facetiz. The last page has a national reputation as a compendium of wit and 
humor, enlisting among its illustrators McVickar, HypgE, STERNER, Frost, SMEDLEY, 
and other eminent artists. 
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HIS offer is made to introduce Harper's 
Weekly in quarters where its merits 
have not as yet become known, and the 


publishers feel confident that an examina- 
SPECIAL tion of the attractions of this periodical is 
all that is necessary to make it a permanent 
OFFER visitor to your home. 

UNTIL JAN’Y 17 Harper's Weekly is now in its 35th year. 
It is the aim of its publishers to con- 
NUMBERS stantly advance its standard of excellence, 
¢ and to produce a weekly illustrated paper 
ror OOD fully abreast of the times and in touch 
with every new development in Literature, 

Science, Art, and Society. 
The Columbian Exposition will receive the treatment an affair of 


such world-wide interest demands, the services of the best writers and 
artists being enlisted for that purpose. 





























Questions of public interest will be discussed in its columns by 
competent writers. 

Social Life,and the life of the Army and Navy, will be followed 
week by week; and the sporting events of the country will be 
thoroughly covered in the department of Amateur Sport. 

Each number will contain a striking short story by some well- 
known writer, handsomely illustrated. 

The news features of the paper, including the critical, descriptive, 
and biographical matter, are furnished by writers and artists whose 
names carry weight in their respective departments. 

In Politics the Weekly is independent. The editorial pages con- 
tinue to be in charge of GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, whose writings 
have always urged the purest politics and highest public service. 

The Special Supplements which are given with each number of the 
Weekly afford space for the exhaustive treatment in literary and picto- 
rial form of a great variety of subjects. In fact, there are few live 
questions of contemporary discussion which do not receive adequate 
and comprehensive elucidation in the Supplements of the Weekly. 
Occasional double-page Supplements will be given of reproductions of 
drawings by eminent artists, printed in two or three colors. 

By sending the sum of twenty-five cents to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, N. Y., you will receive the four numbers follow- 
ing the date of the receipt of your remittance, which will afford you an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of Marper's Weekly. 


10 Cents per Copy; $4.00 per Year. 
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LUNDBORCG’S 


Famous Perfumes, 


Edenia, Goya Lily, Swiss Lilac, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 





For Sale Everywhere. 
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‘Established -AD-1820- 
C:-G-GUNTHERS:SONS 
184- FIFTH: ‘AVE: ‘NEW YORK 


SHOULDE R-CAPESMANTLES'MUFFS: 
-INALL KNOWN: FURS: 
‘SEAL SKIN- JACKET S'S 

COATS ‘WRAP S-AND-CLOAKS: 
— LINED-COATS-AND ‘WRAPS: 











GT. Raynolds & Co’s | 


ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


I 
“ DOUBLE” or ‘ LARGE SIZE” 


TUBES, 
Usep sy Leapine Artists. 


FINEST QUALITY 
Pure Enamel Colors, 





for pany | a hard, polished 
surface on —_—~ nN wicker 
ware, metal, walls, inte- 
rior decorations, ete. 


a6 SHapes Reapy For Use 


in Bottles and Cans. 


Ask your dealer or send to us 
for sample-card. 


ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS, 
PREPARED CANVAS, 
FINE BRUSHES, 
Mediums and and Varnishes. 


DURABL E 
‘wooD FINISHES, 
**HOUSE anp VILLA” 
Ready-mixed Paint, 
ite Lead, Oils, 
and Varnishes. 


106 and 108 Fulton &t., 
NEW YORK; 


| the Celebrated PAR 





CHOICE ‘AND: EXCLUSIVE: DESIGNS: 

‘PERFECT: IN-MAKE-AND FINISH: 

Sees AND-AT SrRRSRS 
VVERY:MODERATE PRICES: 





LADIES OF FASHION 


cannot do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $8.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 


COCOANUT BALM. 

The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child's. 
Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Preparations of 

FUMERIE MONTE 

CHRISTO, HAIR DYES, ALL SHADES, A SPE- 
ae. Send for free pamphlet ‘ ‘How to be Beau- 
tifu 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 











For the Babies. 
LinpLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


Pure Palm Soap. 
Price by mail, $2.00 per dozen, 


582 St. John St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ED PINAUD'S 





[FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


“You can live at home and make more money at work for a3 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost 
outfit raz. Terms saz. Address, TRUS & &CO., Auguste, Mains 
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WHAT IS FINISH FOR? 


First: to sell things —always— including 
to cheat with. 





Second: to make them pretty, neat, 
clean, comfortable, practicable, easy to take 
care of, useful, durable. 


Third: it is only good to cheat with 
unless it lasts. 

Fourth: look deeper than finish, but 
look at finish; look deeply at it. 

Fifth: we’re thinking of varnish. 

Sixth: when the makers of things 
“economize” on it, you have to get on 
without it. 

Seventh: therefore be intelligent on it. 

Eighth: we have nothing to sell you. 


All we want is to get you to know as much of varnish as you 
know of silk, cotton, wool, flour, sugar, spices, gold, silver, diamonds, 
pictures, books, magazines, history, science, politics. Let us send 
you the “ People’s Text-Book on Varnish "—free. 


MurpPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 


Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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| How has tt come to pass 
! that all the world 
insists on having 
i PEARS’ SOAP? 

| It is soap and 


i nothing but soap. 
_ Pure Soap. 








| Pears Soap. 
i 


AI bas Insist upon having Pears’ Soar. Substitutes are sometimes 
H } . . 
| recommended by druggists for the sole purpose of making 
\ more profit out of you. 

i 
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“And she frankly Told her Passion.”’ Illustration for “The Inn of the} 


Good Woman.” Drawn by W. T. SMeptey Ee ie Frontispiece 


The Inn of the Good Woman. A Thanksgiving-day Story--.- HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 

With Eight Llustrations (including Frorffispiece). Drawn by W. 'T. Suxptey. Engraved by 
CLARK. 

Cairo in 1890. Part Second CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 

Illustrations. From Photographs by Sepan, ABDULLAH Freres, and Scnorrrt, Cairo, and Draw- 
ings by T. pe Tuutsrrup, ALBERT E. Srerner, I. F. Fanny, A. B. Wenzett, and H. D. Nicuors. 
Engraved by Tietze, Wirrr, Bernstrom, Levin, Pervit, and Linpsay. 

Head piece. —Porch of El Azhar.—Students in the outer Court, El Azhar.—Before the sacred 
Niche.—An Egyptian Dancing Girl.— Outer Entrance of the Citadel, Caivo.—Garden House at 
Chonbra, showing Part of the Lake near Cairo.—The Road to Chonbra.—A Mecca Door.—The 
Khedive.— Chief Wife of ex Khedive Ismail, with her private Band.---The Inundation near Cairo. 
—A Mohammedan Cemetery, Cairo,— Souvenirs of Cuatro, 

Call not Pain’s Teaching Punishment. A Poem ... AMELIE RIVES 
Peter Ibbetson. A Novel. Part Sixth. GEORGE DU MAURIER 
With Fourteen Illustrations by George pu Maunign. 
pe ARI rE: «, "Se SIA Te, RE A JULIAN RALPI 
illustrations. By Frepertc Remineron. Engraved by Ciark, Bopenstas, Woop, Wrrre, Faber, 
Tinkey, Krick, and Lewis. 

An Indian Canoe on the Columbia.— You're setting your Nerves to stand 1." —Jack Kirkup, 
the Mountain Sheri ff. Engineer on the preliminary Survey — Falling Monarchs. ~Dan Dunn on 
his Works T he Supply Train over the Mountain.—A Sketch on the Work.—The Mess Tent at 
Nig t.—** They gamed Lrectness by slow Jolts.” 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. Part IIl.----Eprrep ny LAURENCE HUTTON 
November—Impression. A Poem 7. D. HOWELLS 
Stonewall JACKSON -<<-crccccceveseccccsscvcsccvccccsccccccsccsccccsescosce REV. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 
Illustrations. Drawn by Cuartes Granam and F.V. Du Monn. Engraved by Tietze, Lewis, 
Griuiry, and Botier 
Father of Stonewal! Jackson ( from a painted Miniature).— Birthplace of General Jackson, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia.—Stonewall Jackson at the Age of Twenty-four (from a Dagquerreotype).— The 
Virginia Military [nstitute.— The Jackson Dwelling, Lexington.— View near Lexington.—Stonewall 
Jackson.— The Jackson Statue hy Foley, Richmond. -Jackson’s Tomb, Lexington, Virginia.— Mon- 
ument where Jackson te l/, at ¢ "hancell orsville.— War Korts * ‘Old Sorrel,” at Thirty (fi om a Phoato- 
graph by J. HW. Vax Ness) 
The Unspoken A CEE o.05555 cctinlsctaave papers mbebecilte cbcumnell ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
The Treatment of Cancers / 

and other Tumors Par 
Africa, and the European iat ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, F.R.S.E. 

With Map showing comparative Value of African Lands, 

The Widder Johnsing. A Story RUTH McENERY STUART 
The London of Good Queen Bess WALTER BESANT 
Illustrations. Drawn by Harry Fenn, Coarces Granam, H. D. Nicnots, and E, Penrierp. 

Collegii Greshamensis, a Latere oceidentali Pronpectus A.D. 1739.—Boar in Hastcheap.— Burghley 

House.— The Royal Exchange, Cornhill._— The View of London Bridge from East to West.— Front 
of Sir Pwd Pindar’s House, on the West Side of Bishopsgate Street without,— The Steel Yard, ete., 
Th umes Street, afte r the Great Fire of 1666.— Curious Pump — Ne wgate. 

Perils of Speculation Drawn ny GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Editor’s Easy a GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
At Be nningt on. ha abi pte ality. — Manners of Publie Men.— One View of Lowell, 

Editor’s Study WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS 

Foreign Demand for an American Literature.—Qualificatious for Foreign Crilicism of our 
Destitaur‘ion. — Danger of pressing us too far.— Cniversality better than Nutiona ity.— Difficulties in 
the Way of an American Literature,—IJs it neglectful of the Life of Toil ?— Proposal to Foreigners 
to come here and produce it. 


Monthly Record of Current Events 


litical Intelligence.— Dixasiers. — Ohituary. 


Editor’s Drawer Convucten sy CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

The Tali Girl (Cuartes Deptey Warxer; L/lestration by C. D. Ginsox).—Quatrains ;: Success, 

Art, Loyalty, A Common Trouble (Joax Kexprick BanGs).—A desirable Quality.— The Force of 

Habit.—Dinal’s Prayer.—A very easy Language (Davin Ker).—A Story of Napoleon Wk 

Didwt lose much.— An unwarranted Liberty ([llustrution by W. A. Hypr).—A poemdar Reeipe.— 

Undeniable.—From Sunday School.— The Devil's Revenge (1lluxtrations by A. B. Frost).—7o he 
decided later.— A noteworthy Exception (G. A. Lyon, Jun.). 


B. FARQUHAR CURTIS, M.D., anv WILLIAM T. BULL, M.D. 


Literary Notes...- Sie Glide tice ureeer eerie LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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A GREAT BOOK ON INDIA. 





NDIKA. The Country and the People of 

India and Ceylon. By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., 

LL.D. With 6 Maps and 250 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Half Morocco, $7 oo. 


Long before our era the dim, mysterious Orient held the imagination of the 
Western world, and lured its travellers, merchants, and soldiers. After the famous 
conquest of India by Alexander, Seleucos Nikator, founder of the Syrian monarchy, 
sent, as his ambassador to the Indian court at Patna, the learned Megasthenes. The 
Greek scholar on returning to Greece after many years of travel and study, wrote 
his book “Indika” (Indian things), in which, for the first time, the inner life of the 
vast nation was revealed to the curious gaze of the Occidental. Twenty-two hun- 
dred years later a traveller not less learned and exact, an observer not less patient 
and sympathetic, a writer not less vivid and eloquent, coming from a land then un- 
discovered, himself the product of a civilization then undreamed of, adopts the title 
of the lost books of the famous Greek geographer for his own record of observation 
and experiénce in the land that was hoary with age in the days of Seleucos. 

Going to India primarily in the interest of the missions of his Church, Bishop 
Hurst has yet allowed nothing of moment to escape his trained observation. He 
spent many months in the country which he found a veritable land of enchantment, 
and departure from which, he confesses with charming ingenuousness, was like the 
awakening from a delightful dream, so deeply did he feel the depth and power of the 
Indian fascination. During these months, he travelled from Bombay, in the west, 
to Madras, Ceylon, Mysore, Calcutta, and all the more important places, as far as 
Naina Tal and Lahore, in the north-west, overlooking the historic plain of Jhelam, 
on which Alexander the Great completed the conquest of India. He studied the 
Parsis in Bombay, missions and education in Calcutta and Serampore, the mutiny in 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, native manufactures, art, industries, customs, prospects, 
everywhere. The land and people of to-day he interprets by the land and people of 
the illimitable past, and thus makes them comprehensible and profoundly interesting. 
His chapters on their language and history prove their common descent with the 
European and American Anglo-Saxon from one forgotten mother, and rivet the ties 
of kinship between the newest West and the oldest East. No more fascinating and 
profitable book upon India than that which Bishop Hurst has had the good fortune 
to write, and the reading world to receive, has been issued since its forgotten name- 
sake delighted the philosophers of Alexandria, and made so notable a contribution 
to that new science of geography of which the great Eratosthenes was laying the 
strong foundations. The publishers have made a sumptuous volume, provided with 
a complete index, magnificent maps, and valuable appendices, and adorned with 250 
fine illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. Apply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The following works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. TARPER’S 
NEW CATALOGUE, @ descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Ben-Hur. Garfield Edition. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By LEW WALLACE. Two Volumes. 
Illustrated with Twenty Full-page Photogravures. Over One Thousand 
Illustrations as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo. Edition on Fine Super-calendered Plate-paper. Bound in 
Silk and Gold, and Contained in Specially Designed Gladstone Box. 
Price, $7 00. Edition de Luxe—\limited to 350 signed copies—on the 
finest quality of white hand-made paper, the text printed in black, the 
marginal illustrations in tint, with extra wide margins, sumptuously 
bound, in a box, $20 oo. 


As a superb work of art, unrivalled in fitness and beauty, this illustrated edition 
of a story whose literary excellence is too well known to require comment will attract 
universal attention. No passage in the book is without its picture, and throughout 
the work great care has been taken to secure historical accuracy as well as artistic 
perfection. The marginal illustrations produce an effect altogether unique and de- 
lichtful. The reader, as he turns the leaves, seems to move in a succession of beau- 
tiful and surprising scenes and an apparently endless profusion of objects and inci- 
dents, all of which are presented in such order as to increase the vividness of the 
impressions derived from the story itself. 


“Harpers Young People” for 1891. Vol. XII. 


With about 800 Illustrations and 860 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 50. (Nearly Ready.) Vols. V.and VIII., $3 50 each. Other Volumes 
out of print. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 


By LAURENCE HuTTON, Author of “ Curiosities of the American Stage,” 
“ Literary Landmarks of London,” etc. Illustrated. pp. 136. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


This work is the result of a reverential curiosity to learn something about the 
homes and haunts, as they now appear, of the Scottish men of letters, to whom so 
large a portion of “old Scotia’s grandeur” is due. It was written after much pains- 
taking research and a personal visit tu every one of the landmarks described. The 
hallowed “ neuks and corners” of Edinburgh and her literary associations, of which 
even her poorest citizens are proud, are described faithfully and with a loving hand. 
The interest of the volume is enhanced by a number of full-page illustrations from 
drawings by Jos. Pennell, besides portraits of neariy a score of Scotland’s worthies. 
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Sharp Eyes. 
A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among Insects, Birds, and 
Flowers. By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, Author of “ Strolls by Star- 
light and Sunshine,” “ Happy Hunting-Grounds,” etc. Illustrated by the 
Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 
The chapters comprised in this elegant volume are arranged in calendar order and 
embrace a description of some of the wonders which are being performed in Nature’s 
workshop during each week of the year. Pleasantly and skilfully, with pen and pen- 
cil, the author-artist lays open many of the mysteries of the woods and fields, and 
hints how sharp eyes may disclose many more. The volume will be a favorite gift- 
book, especially among such as love beautiful pictures and a quiet study of Nature in 
her out-of-the-way aspects. 


The Franco—German War 
Of 1870-71. By Field-marshal COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. Trans 
lated by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. With a Map and Por- 
trait. 8vo, Cloth. (ust Ready.) The first volume issued of “The 
Collected Writings and Memoirs of the late Field-marshal Count Hel- 
muth Von Moltke.” 


Flute and Violin, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

With Illustrations. pp. viii., 308. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A careful perusal of the six tales here printed reveals and emphasizes a rare talent 
and a power in romantic fiction, which are as rare as they are acceptable. ... Our na 
tive fiction can show nothing finer in its way than these beautiful Kentucky stories, 
which are all the better for having a Southern flavor and picturing an ideal side of 
Southern life.—Hartford Courant. 


From the Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. Uniform with “ Criticism and Fiction,” by W. D. How- 
ELLS, and “As We Were Saying,” by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
(Nearly Ready. ) 


Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
By ELIzA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. Illustrated. pp. x., 386. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 
We can cordially recommend the book as a bright account of journeys in Japan, 


which is creditable to the powers of observation and literary art of the authoress.— 
Fapan Herald, Yokohama, 


J ™ e 
A Man’s Conscience. 

A Novel. By AVERY MACALPINE. pp. iv., 308. Illustrated. Post 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

The story is uncommonly well written ; its descriptions of scenes in both England 
and America show the touch of a strong hand, and its ending is just what we believe 
it should be. We can heartily commend the book to all lovers of good fiction.— 
Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 

Deserving of the best words of praise. Its characters are well drawn, and there is 
a directness in the narrative that is most pleasing.—C/icago Jnter- Ocean. 
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Art and Criticism. 


Monographs and Studies. By THEODORE CHILD, Author of the “ Span- 
ish-American Republics,” etc., etc. pp. xii., 343. Profusely Illustrated. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $6 oo. 

A superbly illustrated volume of essays upon a variety of subjects connected with 
the recent progress of art in Europe and the work of American artists at home and 
abroad. ‘The illustrations are numerous, many of them being reproductions of fa- 
mous modern paintings. To all lovers of art it is a book which will prove to be a 
source of instruction, inspiration, and enjoyment. 


I Go A-Fishing. 


By W. C. PRIME. pp. 364. Popular Edition. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


Dame Care. 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BERTHA OVERBECK. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In“ The Odd Number Series.” (ust Ready.) 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE “ODD NUMBER SERIES.” 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

THE ODD NUMBER. Thirteen Tales by | THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. 
Guy DE MAUPASSANT. ‘Translated. §1 oo. By GIOVANNI VERGA, ‘Translated. $1 00. 
MARIA: A SourH AMERICAN ROMANCE. By | MODERN GHOSTS. Selected and Translated. 

Jorce Isaacs. Translated. $1 00. | $1 00, 
PASTELS IN PROSE. (From the French.) |‘TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Translated. 150 Illustrations. $1 25. Translated. 50 Illustrations. $1 25. 
TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. By ALEXANDER 
KIELLAND. Translated. With Portrait. $1 oo. 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Armorel of Lyonesse,” 
“For Faith and Freedom,” “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. 
pp. iv., 392. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


r 5 a ° 
As We Were Saying. 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “ Our Italy,” “ Their Pilgrim- 

age,” etc. With Portrait, and Illustrated by H. W. MCVICKAR and 

others. pp. 223. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (Uxiform with 

“Criticism and Fiction,” dy W. D. Howells.) 

The book is a charming one to take up at odd moments, and its graceful style 
and delicate humor will commend it to the attention of cultivated readers every- 
where.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

So dainty and delightsome a little book may it be everybody’s good hap to pos- 
sess.—Lvangelist, N. Y. 

Mr. Warner is both wise and witty, and in his charming style he follows a model 
of his own.—Soston Traveller. 

Mr. Warner has such a fine fancy, such a clever way of looking at the things 
that interest everybody, such a genial humor, that one never tires of him or the 
children of his pen.— Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 
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Knox’s New Book for Boys. 


The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. Adventures of Two Youths in 
a Journey through Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
with Visits to Heligoland and the Land of the Midnight Sun. By 
THOMAS W. KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THOMAS W. KNOX’S BOOKS. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN NORTHERN EUROPE, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN MEXICO, 
3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRALASIA, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVEL- 
ERS IN THE RusSIAN EMPIRE, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO, 
$3 oo0.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, $3 00.—THE Boy TRav- 
ELLERS IN THE Far East. In Five Volumes. $3 00 a volume.—THE Voy- 
AGE OF THE “ VIVIAN,” $2 50.—HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
In Two Volumes. $2 50 a volume. 


$ 
L 


Criticism and Fiction. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. With Portrait. pp. 192. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (Uniform with “As We Were Saying,” dy Charles 
Dudley Warner.) 


Life of Laurence Oliphant. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, his wife. 

By MARGARET OLIPHANT W. OLIPHANT. With Two Photogravure 

Portraits. Two volumes. pp. xvi., 702. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (/u a Box.) 

The whole of this story is exceedingly interesting. On almost every page comes 
some sudden, picturesque change in the man’s life.—Jndependent, N. Y. 


New York and its Environs. 
By GusTAv KospE. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. pp. 282. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 oo. 


Dally. 
A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE Poot, Author of “ Roweny in Boston,” 
etc. pp. 280. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


It is seldom in these days that we happen upon so exquisite a piece of humor, 
finely foiled with pathos. The heroine is a singular character but not unreal, not 
odd, not fantastic.—Christian Union, N.Y. 


A delightful story. ... The story is alive from the first to the last chapter, and is 
of absorbing and intense interest.— /Vatchman, Boston. 
There is not a lay figure in the book; all are flesh and blood creations. . . . The 


humor of “ Dally” is grateful to the sense; it is provided in abundance, together 
with touches of pathos, an inseparable concomitant. So accurate is the character 
drawing, and so true to life the coloring, “ Dally” needs no further mechanical 
illustration.—PAiladelphia Ledger. 
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The Spanish-American Republics. 


By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “Art and Criticism,” “Summer Holi- 
days,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP, FREDERIC 
REMINGTON, WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, W. H. ROGERS, H. BOLTON 
JONES, GEORGE DE FOREST BRusSH, H. D. NICHOLS, T. V. CHOMINSKI, 
and other eminent artists. pp. 456. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 50. 


A narrative of observations and experiences during a seven months’ tour through 
the five most important Spanish republics, recording the writer’s impressions of the 
political, industrial, and educational status of each country, and an exceptionally in- 
teresting portraiture of the manners and customs of the people, Spanish and native. 
[he most comprehensive as well as the most trustworthy description of South Amer- 
ica yet published. 


An Imperative Duty. 
A Novel. By W.D. HOWELLS. pp.152. Post 8vo, Cloth. (Fust Ready.) 


Hints to Amateurs. 


A Hand-book on Art. By LOUISE JOPLING. pp. xv., 78. Post 8vo, 

Ornamental Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

As its name implies, this is a manual of hints and suggestions for the use of ama- 
teurs in art. The following chapter titles will, to some extent, give an idea of the 
character and scope of the work: “ Black and White,” “Oil Paintings,” “ Pastel— 
Photography—Sketching from Nature,” ‘* Anatomy—Perspective.” 


Glimpses of Nature. 


By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., ete. With Thirty-five Ilustra- 

tions. pp. xii.,247. Post 8vo, Cloth. (ust Ready.) 

The art of recommending science to the unscientific is understood by no one 
better than by Dr. Wilson. ... It is amazing how interesting the creepiest things 
may become in his hands. In his new volume he is as fresh as if he were looking 
at a stretch of blue water or green field for the first time. The more readers he 
imparts his enthusiasm to the better for the race.—Sattish Leader. 


Farming. 
By R. K. MUNKITTRICK. Illustrations, by A. B. FROsT, printed in tint. 
pp. 106. 8vo, Embossed Cover, $1 50. 
We do not know which is more amusing, the pictures or the text of this admirable 


burlesque upon farming. Every phase of farm life has its humorous side, and this 
author has seen and recorded them all.—Odserver, N. Y. 


Literary Industries. 

By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. With Steel-plate Portrait. pp. xxxii.. 

446. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The story of a singleness of purpose, a devotion and a success in the accomplish- 
ment of an aim in letters, such as the history of our country cannot parallel, if its like 
can be found in the annals of the world. . . . The book which tells this wondrous tale 
of energy and lofty ambition is written with much vigor and charm of manner, hav- 
ing, as would be expected, a decided literary flavor.—Harfford Courant. 
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The Avon. 


The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Illustrations 

by ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, $2 00. 

This work derives no small portion of its interest from the fact that it relates to 
the scenery, legends, and historical associations of that part of England often called 
“ Shakespeare’s country.” The narrative and descriptive portions by A. T. QUILLER- 
Coucn, and the hundred or more illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS, are equally at- 
tractive and charming. 


A Modern Aladdin. 


An Extravaganza. By HOWARD PYLE, Author of “ Men of Iron,” “ The 

Rose of Paradise,” “ Pepper and Salt,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 

Lovers of the marvellous, the mysterious, and the grotesque will find in this 
brilliant narrative of the adventures of Oliver Munier one of the most delightful of 
tales, full of surprises and strange situations. 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. 
By THOMAS HITCHCOCK. With Twelve Portraits. pp. xii., 213. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 

“Stand Fast, Craig- Royston!” “Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” etc. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A straightforward and unhindered tale, full of incidents of the widest human inter- 
est, cheerful, delightful, with a consummation like a fine and mellow sunset.—J. Y. Sun. 


r s Ty . 
he Wagnerian Drama. 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By HENRY E. KREHBIEL. Post 

8vo, Cloth. (/ust Ready.) 

While giving a somewhat minute analysis of Wagner’s immortal works, Mr. Kreh- 
biel endeavors to lead to an understanding of the real position which the great re- 
former of the opera occupies in the world of art, and to induce a true appreciation 
of his achievements. In view of the world-wide interest manifested in the perform- 
ance of Wagner’s masterpieces at Baireuth this summer, the publication of the vol 
ume is peculiarly timely. 


A Group of Noble Dames. 


By THOMAS HARpy, Author of “ Wessex Folk,” “The Woodlanders,’ 
‘A Laodicean,” etc. pp. viii., 300. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 

Bona fide pictures of country life, charming in their grace, poetry, truth, and 
realism in the right sense \ host of readers already need no urging to take up 
(thomas Hardy, but those to whom he is still an untried writer—if any such there 
be—will find the book a fascinating introduction.—Hartford Courant. 

They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary style, they are true to nature, 
and the hand of a master in fiction is apparent in them all. They are delightful read- 
ing, and are in their author's best and finest vein.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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Peter Ibbetson. 


A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Illustrated by the Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/x Press.) 


One of the most remarkable romances published within recent years. The story 
involves many strange and tragical incidents connected with the phenomena of 
dream-life, and is one of absorbing interest, not only to novel-readers in general, but 
to students of mental philosophy and all lovers of higher-class fiction. The numer- 
us characteristic illustrations add another attractive feature to this altogether 
unique and original work. 


A Flying Trip Around the World. 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND. With Portrait. pp. 206. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


President Lincoln. 


Recollections of President Lincoln and of His Administration. By 
Lucius E. CHITTENDEN, his Register of the Treasury. With Portrait 
of President Lincoln. pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 

The book should find a hearty welcome in thousands of American homes. Mr. 


Chittenden has given his countrymen an invaluable addition to the history of a 
period of unspeakable moment.— Christian Jntelligencer, N.Y. 


A King of Tyre. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, 
D.D., Author of “ The Captain of the Janizaries,” etc. pp. 301. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (New Edition now Ready.) 


Another distinct success in the field of historical fiction. ... Must be unhesi- 
tatingly set down as a highly satisfactory performance.—Aoston Beacon. 

It is altogether a fresh and enjoyable tale, strong in its situations and stirring in 
its actions.— Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 

The picture of the life and manners of that far-away period is carefully and 
artistically drawn, the plot is full of interest, and the whole treatment of the subject 
is strikingly original, and there is a dramatic intensity in the story which will at once 
remind the reader of “ Ben-Hur.”— Boston Traveller. 


Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. __Profusely Illustrated. pp. xx., 325. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $4 00. (early Ready.) 


Miss Edwards has thoroughly revised, and, to a great extent, rewritten her lectures 
on Egyptian subjects delivered during her recent visit to America, and these, with 
additional matter, comprise the chapters included in this volume. The entertaining 
character of the work, and its value as a permanent contribution to our literature con- 
cerning the oldest and most interesting country in the world, are sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the well-known scholarship of the author, her rare attainments as an Egyp- 
tologist, and her acknowledged skill as a writer of classical English. ‘The volumé is 
enriched with numerous illustrations of ancient Egyptian art and architecture, and 
views of Egyptian discoveries and remains. 
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The Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. By G. W. E. Rus. 
SELL. With a Photogravure Portrait. pp. xi., 289. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 25. 


This is the latest tssue in the series entitled “ The Queen's Prime Minis- 
ters,” edited by STUART J. REID. The volumes contain Photogravure Por- 
traits after paintings by eminent artists. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCartuy. §$1 oo. 

VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry DUNCKLEy. $1 00. 

EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Froupg, D.C.L. $1 00. 


American Foot-ball. 
By WALTER CAMP. With Thirty-two Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (/ust Ready.) 


Iduna, and Other Stories. 

By GEORGE A. HIBBARD.  pp.iv., 296. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Hibbard works with a free hand in broad lines, and his sketches are often 
very impressive. Sometimes they contain a profound moral. ... In all, the story is 
close in touch with life.—Zvangelist, N. Y. 


lhe Albany Depot. 
A Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. pp. 68. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (‘“ Harper’s Black-and-White Series.”’) 


Men of Iron. 


By HOWARD PYLE, Author of “A Modern Aladdin,” “The Rose of 
Paradise,” “‘ The Wonder Clock,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (/ust Ready.) 

A stirring romance of the Middle Ages, full of incident and adventure. The 
manners and costumes of the period are faithfully described and reproduced, and 
the tale and illustrations present as faithful a picture of life in medizval England as 
pen and pencil can produce. 


ry. Ty 
The Uncle of an Angel, 

And Other Stories. By THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of “The Aztec 

Treasure-House,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 287. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 

None of our magazine writers has a defter touch at the short story than Mr. Jan- 
vier. His latest volume of collected stories, Zhe Uncle of an Angel, has a wide variety 
of topic. The tales are among the cleverest of a decidedly clever writer.— Christian 
Union, N.Y. 

Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short stories; and a new volume 
coming from him is sure to meet with success. In the present instance it well de- 
serves to, for the stories it contains, from the one which gives it its title to the last 
between the covers—seven in all—are among his best.—C4ristian at Work, N.Y. 
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Harper’s Franklin Square 


Library. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. 


ALLEN. 50 cents. 


By GRANT 


Elsa. A Novel. By E, MCQUEEN GRAY. 50 cts. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. By 
RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 

Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Kar 
EMIL FRANZzOS. ‘Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. 
and C. T. LEWIs. 40 cents. 

The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By THOMAS A, JANVIER. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Iduna, and Other Stories. 
BARD, 50 cents. 


By GeorGE A. Hib- 


Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hecror MALor. 
rranslated by MARY J. SERRANO. 50 cents. 

A Group of Noble Dames. By THomAs Harpy. 
With Illustrations. 75 cents. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. 
IAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 
CLARK RUSSELL, Illustrated. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 

An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 4§ cents. 


A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. 


By WILL- 


By W. 
60 cents. 
A Novel. 


60 cents. 


By 


April Hopes. 
75 cents, 

A Novel. 

25 cents. 

The Philadelphian. 
JENNINGS, M.P. 

A Field of Tares. 
40 cents. 

The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) A Novel. 
By PauL ARENE. Translated by Mary J. 
SAFFORD. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A Tale of Love, Battle, 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 40 


Eric Brighteyes. 


HAGGARD, 


By H. RIDER 
A Novel. 


50 cents. 


A Novel. 


By Louis J. 


By CLo GRAVES 


The Missing Heiress. 
and Adventure. 
cents. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
W. D. Howe ts. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, 75 cents, 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howe tts. 


75 cents. 


The Great Taboo. 
LEN, 40 cents. 


A Novel. By 
I2mo, $1 00; 


A Novel. By Grant AL- 


A Secret Mission. A Novel. 
Her Love and His Life. 


ROBINSON, 30 cents. 


40 cents. 


A Novel. By F. W. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 
WILLIAM BLACK. Illustrated. 


A Novel. 
50 cents. 


By 


Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 


In Her Earliest Youth, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phe- 
nician. By Epwin LesTeR ARNOLD. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents, 


The Snake’s Pass. 
STOKER, 40 cents, 


The World’s Desire. A Novel. 
HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 


A Novel. By Bram 


By H. Riper 
35 cents. 
Kirsteen. 


The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy 
Years ago. 


By M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 4ocents. 
My Shipmate Louise. The Romance 
Wreck. By W, CLARK RUSSELL. 

Children of Gibeon. A Novel. 
BESANT. 50 cents. 

The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other 
Stories. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. With a 
Biographical and Critical Sketch by ANDREW 
LANG. With Portrait. 30 cents. 

The Entailed Hat; 
Times. A Romance. 
TOWNSEND (‘‘ Gath’’). 

At an Old Chateau. 


RINE S. MACQUOID. 


Sowing the Wind. 


LINTON, 


of a 
50 cents. 


By WALTER 


or, Patty Cannon’s 
By GEORGE ALFRED 
50 cents, 

A Novel. 

35 cents. 


A Novel. 


By KaTHA- 
By Mrs, LYNN 
25 cents, 
Toxar. A Romance. 

30 cents, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
By WALTER BESANT. _ Illustrated. 


By the author of ‘‘ Thoth.” 


A Novel. 
50 cents. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 


A Romance of To-day. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 

The Burnt Million. A Novel. By James Payn, 
25 cents. 

The Shadow of a Dream. 
D. HOWELLS. 


A Story. By W. 

50 cents. 

Beatrice. A Novel. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. 


By H. Riper HAGGARD. 

A Novel. By Tas- 
MA. 

The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles Dan- 
vers. A Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents, 

Lady Baby. A Novel. 
RARD. 45 cents. 

The Splendid Spur. A Novel. By Q. 35 cents. 

Lorna Doone. A Novel. 
MORE. Illustrated. 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. A Novel. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. ‘Translated by Larca- 
pIO HEARN. 50 cents. 

A Novel. 
50 cents. 


45 cents. 


3y DOROTHEA GE- 


By R. D. BLAck- 
40 cents. 


Prince Fortunatus. 
BLAcK. I)lustrated. 


By WILLIAM 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
The a ks are | le by all é 4 


will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, Postage pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


For Use in Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 


LITERs 


17TURE. 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
Being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present 
Time ; together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, as an aid to Systematic Literary 
Study. By Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON. 670 pages. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 20 


Collections of typical passages from the writings of the 
masters in English literature are many, but we have seen 
none which seemed to us to be so judiciously made or so 


Miss M. G. Phillips’s Manual of 


well adapted to the use of high schools as the work prepared 
by Mr. William Swinton. .. . The selections are well chosen 
the notes are judicious and helpful.—N. F. Zvening Post 


English Literature. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes 


By MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPs. _ Illustrated. 


Vol. I., 600 pages. Vol. II., 575 pages. Index 


to each volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 per volume. 7 he volumes sold separately. 


There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the 
two volumes t is a most exhaustive compilation of all 
that is fitted to throw into relief, or to give light, shade, or 


color to the life and works of writers who have had a 
marked influence upon English thought.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


LOGIC. 


Davis’s Theory of Thought. 


Che Theory of Thought. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. By NoAn K. Davis, University of 


Virginia. pp. x., 316. 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 

A comprehensive account of the science of logic from its 
earliest days, with every variety of example to illustrate the 
principles . The author is to be commended for his in- 





dustry, his earnestness, his intelligence in the arrangement 
of his material, and the general excellence of his literary 
style.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Bownes Psychological Theory. 


Introduction to Psychological Theory. By BorDEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 


University. 345 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is not a dogmatic treatise of empirical psychology, 
much less a digest of physiological psychology and the fan- 
ciful theories that cluster round that shadowy border-land of 


Bowne’s Metaphysics. 
Metaphysics. A Study in First Principles. 
$1 75. 
Will mark an era in the discussion between materialists 


and intuitionalists,and between sceptics and theistic believ- 
ers.... To read this thoughtful volume will be a whole- 


Bowne’s Theism. 
The Philosophy of Theism. By BORDEN P. 
Professor Bowne is widely known to students of philoso- 
phy by his masterly and lucid treatises on metaphysics, psy- 
chology, etc. He is an acute and original thinker, and a pro- 
Dewey’s Psychology. 


Psychology. A New Book written on a new 


research, but a series of essays in pure psychology, the basis 
of the whole performance being facts, not theories. — 7he 
Beacon, Boston. 


By BoRDEN P. BOWNE. 550 pages. 8vo, Cloth, 


some intellectual discipline, as well as a strong confirmation 
of faith in revealed religion as the true philosophy of the 
universe and of man.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


Bowne. 280 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
found logician. . . . Materialism has one of its most forceful 
opponents in Professor Bowne, whose writings furnish strong 
confirmation of faith in revealed religion.—A any Press 


basis. By JouN Dewey, Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 


losophy in the University of Michigan. Third Revised Edition. 440 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


As a philosophical text-book its claims to the recognition 
of thinkers are very great, while as an exposition of one of 
the most interesting of sciences, it will be a hand-book of in- 
estimable value to students. —Comemonwealth, Boston. 


A Sample Copy of any of the above-named 


Special rates made for introduction and exchange. 


I consider it a masterly work. More than any other book 
of the kind in English that I have ever read, it is a real con 
tribution to self-knowledge.—GrorcGe S. Morris, date Pro 
fesssor in the University of Michigan. 


books will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, November, 1891. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Harper's CLassicaL Series oF Text-Booxs. For the use of Unive 


er- 
sities and Colleges. Published under the Editorial Supervision 
of Henry Drister, LL.D., Jav Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. Based upon the Best and Most Recent Texts, and 
with Notes, Original and Selected. The following volumes are 
ready : 


Humphrey’s Antigone of Sophocles. (ust Published.) 
The Antigone of Sophocles. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By MILTON W. Hum- 
PHREY, Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. 334 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Sihler’s Protagoras of Plato. 
The Protagoras of Plato, With an Introduction, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By E. G. 
SIHLER, Ph. D., sometime Fellow in Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
Merriam’s Herodotus. 
The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. With a Life of Herodotus, an Epitome of his His- 
tory, a Summary of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes and Index. By AuGusrus C. MERRIAM, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 400 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Merriam’s The Pheacians of Homer. 
The Pheeacians Episode of the Odyssey, as comprised in the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh, and 
Thirteenth Books. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by AuGustus C, MERRIAM, Ph.D. 
300 pages. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Stickney’s Offices of Cicero. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis De Officiis ad Marcum Filium Libri Tres. With an Introductory Essay 
and Commentary. By AusTIN STICKNEY, A.M., formerly Professor of Latin in Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 380 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Stickney’s Cato Maior and Laelius. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Maior et Laelius. With an Introduction and Commentary. 
STICKNEY, A.M. 210 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Gildersleeve’s Pindar. 
Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Introductory Essay, Dissertation on the Metres 
of Pindar, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By BastL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek 
in the Johns Hopkins University. 500 pages. 1t2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Lamberton’s Thucydides. 
The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides. With an Introductory Essay, Explanatory Notes, 
and Indexes. By W. A. LAMBERTON, Professor of Greek in Lehigh University. 
r2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Tyler’s Homer. 
Homer's Iliad—{ Books XVI.-XXIV.). By W.S. TyLer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
Amherst College. 435 pages. _12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


West’s Terence. 


The Andria and Heauton Timorumenos of Terence. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by ANDREW F. West, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Princeton College. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


155 pages. I2mo, 


By AUSTIN 


350 pages. 


250 pages. I2mo, 





Hurst and Whiting’s Seneca (Uniform with Harper's Classical Series). 
L. Annzus Seneca. Treatises on Providence, on Tranquillity of Mind, on Shortness of Life, on 
Happy Life, together with Select Epistles, Epigrammata, an Introduction, Copious Notes, and 
Scripture Parallelisms. By JoHN F. Hurst, LL.D., and Henry C.Wuirina, Ph.D. 


308 pages. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 30. 


(Any of the above-named volumes will be sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, HARPER & BROTHERS. 
November, 1391. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 





John Lothrop Motley’s Works; | 


| 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L. Edited by Grorce WiLtuidmM Curtis. 
With Portrait. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $7 oo. 

History of the United Netherlands. With | 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, 
$17 00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets | 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Portrait 
of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half | 
Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, | 
Advocate of Holland. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, | 
$5 00; Half Calf, $8 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) | 


Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, Edited by Perer 
CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 4 vols., 8vo Cloth, Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; 
Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. | 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Dictionary of 
Dates, and Universal Information relating to 
all Ages and Nations. Eighteenth Edition. By 
BENJAMIN VINCENT. Revised for American 
Readers. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, $7 50. (Sold dy 
Subscription only.) 


Hume's England. History of England. From 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication 
of James II., 1688. By Davip Hume. 6vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 

25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
| 

John Richard Green’s Works: | 
HIstoRY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $1g-00 
per Set. (Volumes sold separately.) 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; 
Half Calf, $4 75. | 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Portrait 
and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

A SuortT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
With Colored Maps and Tables. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 20. (New and Revised Edition.) 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH History. Selected 

. . - | 
and Edited. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, | 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, Completed in Three 
Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt | 
Tops, $9 00; Half Calf, $15 75. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


History of 

¢ England from the Accession of James II. By 
Lorp MAcAULAY. Library Edition. 5 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half 
Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works, ‘The Miscel- 
laneous Works of Lord Macaulay. Library 
Edition. 5 vols., S§vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; 
Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
his Nephew, GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P., 
With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50 per Set. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. By 
GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN. Svo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50; Half Calf, 
$4 75. 


Gibbon’s Rome, History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. 
With Notes by Dean MILMAN, M. Guizot, and 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Library Edition. 6vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 
per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Complete Works of Sam’l Taylor Coleridge, 
With an Introductory Essay upon his Philo- 
sophical and Theological Opinions, and an In- 
dex. Edited by Prof. W. G. T. SHEDD. 7 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 oo per vol. 


Hildreth’s United States, History of the United 
States. From the First Settlement of the Coun- 
try to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
RICHARD HILDRETH. 6vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00 ; 
Sheep, $15 00 ; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (So/d 
only in Sets.) 


Boswell’s Johnson, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales. Edited by GrorGE Birk- 
BECK HILL, D.C. L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$10 00. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
With Two Portraits and Engraved Title-pages. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 50. Popular Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 so. 





PusLIsHED BY HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 


t®™ The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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HOME AND GREENHOUSE 
HEATING. 


Ero T= 
WATER. 
SEND FOR 
ane HEATER 
WINTER HOMES,” a 
DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 
420 WIGHT ST., DETROIT. 


NEW YORK; CHICAGO; BOSTON; ST. LOUIS; NEW ORLEANS, 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF THE 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 

















for Hearing 
BY Hot Water GIRCULATION. 
Nationat Hot Water Heater Go. 


BOSTON, 195.197 FORT Huu SQUARE, NEW YORK . 94 Centre STreer. 


CHICAGO, 108 Lake STREET. SAN FRANGISCO, 3) Main STREET: 





HEATER 
for STEAM or 
T WATER 


FOR HARD OR SOFT COAL—MAGAZINE 

FEED OR SURFACE BURNING—HAS AS- 

BESTOS LINED JACKETS—CAN BE CLEANED IN 

5 MINUTES—ACTUALLY AUTOMATIC—POSITIVELY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE—A FUEL SAVER—AN ASSURED SUC- 
CESS—RESULTS GUARANTEED. NEW ILLUSTRATED DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Branon OrFicés: = PYERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
QS Ticks oe exe se Genera Orrices: SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 











MODERN HOUSE- HEATING 


AT LOW COST. 


New Illustrated Manual of 150 pages now ready and mailed free. Con- 

taining full information on modern STEAM AND HOT-WATER 

: HEATING, VENTILATION, Ete., with valuable suggestions to 

o- those Building or Remodelling their Heating Apparatus. Sole manu- 
facturers of the 


‘FURMAN BOILERS. 


ECONOMICAL—SUBSTANTIAL-—SAFE. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. 


= HERENDEEN MFG. CO., GENEVA, NW. Y. 
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POWERS’ AUTOMATIC | 
Temperature Regulator. 


A Thermostat i upon the wall of one central room. Imtelli- 
gently opens and closes the dampers of any 


HEATING APPARATUS 


at just the right time, and to just the right extent to secure in the hous 
at all times a 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE. 


No Electricity! No Complication! 
Easily Attached! Sure to Work!! Saves Fuel!!! 
With hot water it adds 20 & to the efficiency of the Heater, and pre- 


vents boiling over. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted everywhere. Send f 


Catalogue. 
wes POWERS’ DUPLEX REGULATOR CO., 
AND FU ——— "Waa" usnearulenee 





A New Book 
on the Warming of Homes and Public Buildings, 


Hot Water 


versus 


Warming by 
= HOT WATER. 


ry Finest Work. 
& “) Best Plans. 








_ . Complete 
eam- ea ng. an: = Equipment. 
By LEICESTER ALLEN, A.B., M.E., BY 





of the Engineering Magazine Editorial Staff. paves 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. THE HOPSON & CHAPIN M’F'G CO., 


_ SANITARY PUB. CO., Lock Box 2202, New York. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
If you contemplate heating your 
House, Office, or Factory, or are 


interested in’ Steam, send for | steam and Hot-Water Heating Apparatus 





** Reasons Why” to For Public Buildings, Residences, ete. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, . Bolle oe rec TALTIBS: 
‘ , ercer Boiler 
1 John Street, New York. ,, : 
’ at North Fitth Street, Phila. The Union Hot-Water Radiator, 
31 and 33 N. Canal Street, Chicago. Gold’s Patent Sectional Boiler, 
105 Milk Street, Boston. __| Mill’s Patent Safety Boiler, — 
DIETZ No.8 Glove Tubular Street Lamp | Reed's Cast-iron Radiators, 
oOo. oO . 4 
burns Four Hours for One Cent. Indirect Pin Radiators. 
—NO CHIMNEY — 
Brilliant flame, surpasses the best Gas Street | IESE EX. 3. SMITE Co., 
Lamp. Can be regulated to burn number of 137 Centre Street, New York. 


hours desired. Ask your local merchant for the > 
« Dietz, ” and take no other. Price, $4.50 each. | Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 
New Yorw. RE. DIETZ COMPANY, Curcaco. Send for Circulars. 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER, 


With Self-Feeding Coal Magazine, 
LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATINC, 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE NIGHT AND DAY. 
Over 16,000 in Use! Keeps Steam Up Constantly. 


ALSO, 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and Machinery Generally. 
MANUFACTURED BY THR 
NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO., 
85 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 36 Park Place. 
Send for Tilus, Catalogue with full description and price-list. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons 
building. Mention Harper's Maguzine. 
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Dike ane 
SEND FOR CAT an 








“sili, . Grand Andes” 


BOYNTON CO. 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


UF THOT WATER 
5 ECT STEAM 
WARM AIR — 
Dc eee | The Leading Range. Never fails 


HEA I ERS. anne | to give perfect satisfaction. Sold by the 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., | ier. dealers. 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. MANUFACTURED BY 


No. 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. “PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE C0., 


| Geneva, N. WY. 


HEATING OF HOMES A SPECIALTY. 


RICHMOND HEATERS. 














STEAM AND Hor WATER. 


® THE RICHMOND STOVE C0, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 52 Sudbury St., Boston. 
HIGGINS & CO., 372 Lexington Ave., New York. 
PHILLIPS DOUP CO., 92 John St., Brooklyn, New York. 
L. H. gg eh og co., 205 Van Buren os Chicago. 
H.R. BARKER MFG. CO., Low CLARK & CO., Buffalo. 
DEWSTOE & SCHNEIDER, Sieben. WEBSTER & MEATH, Detroit. 
ALLAN BLACK, St. Paul. A. A. POND, Minneapolis. 
W. F. NICOL, Kansas City. BRADLEY & CREIGHTON, Denver. 
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LEVENGER ? 


QO en The great RESTORES, 
x Vitalizing Force ¢ orpeNGTHENS. 


RENOVATES 
More than 17,000 a 
reputable Physicians CHE 
are prescribing the use ENTIRE SYSTEM. 
of 





‘ 
‘ 
, 
, 
, 
U 
, 
, 
, 


OXYGEN. 
500,000 gallons are 


used in New York City . 
—aplige ted The great Purifier ! Oz one 


year. 





Removes poisonous impurities, destroys disease germs, makes healthy 
blood and tissue, soothes the nerves and rejuvenates the whole system. 


Pages of testimonials (many from the leading citizens of our own city( can be fur- 
nished showing the wonderful efficacy of or COMPOUND OZONIZED 
OXYGEN in many desperate diseases. Our Office Treatment is identical with 


Our Home Treatment 
which is the only scientific and satisfactory Treatment in use; endorsed by the Medical 
profession ; easily and safely shipped to any part of the country ; always ready for use. 
We do not furnish the water or chemical solutions so freely advertised, and from which very little 

Oxygen can ever be obtained, neither is a heated bath nor vaporizing required. 

We send 64 gallons of COMPOUND OZONIZED OXYGEN GAS in a Nickeled Cylinder, forced in under 
two thousand pounds pressure; the gas is drawn when wanted by simply turning a screw. 

Send for Descriptive Treatise — mailed free— giving important facts about this 
Great Remedial Force, Showing its lasting value in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Insomnia, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Incipient Consumption and all Debility from whatever cause. 

THE UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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LOVELY FACES! 
































1 
or Ve will E 
| HITEN and CLEAR = 
DEAFNESS Secs. 
Scarlet Fever < DERMA-ROVALE : 
uw = 
Cold . Medicinal nad Tellet Preparation. 2 
c a “4 We will send youa = 
atarrn, I OTTL = 
Measles, Etc. vaeE | TR Ale ite m me. = 
The Sound Discs are guaran- . ’ Sent i hak ee e +; 8-4 = 

teed to help a larger percentage a The DERMA-ROVALE co 

of cases than all similar devices lp Pepa y Corner BAKER 

Hare a gi ame ae thee i it Me GINGINNATH OMIO, U-§ 

: soiSuteateont | AGES rr tae i F Al : 
i . . Os zema, ac 
"___Bridgeport, Conn. | yyis in Git ian ded i 
7 
ELIXIR 
WISCONSIN "PEERLESS REFRIGERATOR 
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/ Sasroatens exquisitely 
f She Sieedeeecakantin temebicmemaanan 
ay T; 3 and causes the hair to grow Thic Thick, Softand Beautif 
PLE \ i, uscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
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INS, 

ES 

EM 

e - : =~. © turns the air to ozone—makes 

= it life giving. How do you know? 

althy ™ Your lungs tell you. How? They give it to your 
n. : blood which hurries it through your body. In four 
fur. minutes every part of you is the better for a full breath of fresh air. You 
ED know it allover So much fora flash of lightning. Now for a discovery 


of science. Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen is exactly similar 
in composition and effects to the clearer air of the lightning’s flash. The 
manner of application is exactly the same, the proof exactly similar. How 
dical do you know? You feel it. You feel it all over. Nature’s help, in 
nature’s way, for nature’s needs—that’s Compound Oxygen. It was dis- 
covered more than twenty years ago. Ever since, and in widening circles 
it has given strength to the weak, hope to the despondent, and years of life 
al to those given over to die. We can prove this to any one who could be 
7 convinced that there ever lived such a man as George Washington. The 
this evidence can be had for asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church rch St., Toronto, Canada. 
| ios 
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LIGHTEST, HAND” SOLID KNOT. 
EXTRA STIFF BRISTLES. 


; Polished Nickel Sheet Steel. 
Tilted Handle. Oblique Scraper. 
No Tin to Blacken the Pingers. 
Knot just right size to enter blacking 
box, and black shoe -vithout daubi 
the npper. Sold everywhere. Sam 
by mail, Sc. Once tried always ased. 


iid THOMPSON MFG. CO., 
Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
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Mass. = ts aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
- Neo home complete witheutit. Stmple te use. 
~ wears out. Madeoftim. Most useful, 
jent, and only perf rticle ofits kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
pan and scoop. Will pay for itself in s short 
-y by saving waste, time and labor, Keeps 
out dust, vermin, etc. Preserves flour from 
mould and mustiness. Enough for beking sift- 
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A NATIONAL PRIZE to T. Laroche 


of 16,600 «- 






“It is an agreeable and hi ghly efficacious 
remedy.’’— (London Lancet. 


An invigorating Tonic. Peruvian Bark and Pure Catalan Wine, 
For GENERAL DEBILITY, FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 


POORNESS of the BLOOD, ete. 


Gold Medals awarded at Vienna, Paris, 
Sydney, etc. 





Also, prepared with IROWN for the prevention and cure of 
INDIGESTION, CHLOROSIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, etc. 


PARIS, 22 rue Drouot. 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for United States, 
30 N. William street, New York. 













Sir Hexry Txompson, the 
+ most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 

= of all diseases come from errors 
ae in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD. TEA: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 


By Electric Needle, 


at office or by patient at home. Can't 
Fail. Book with facts 10cts. Address 


‘ Dr. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, 
S247) 1106 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


IS WORTH 


$500 


To any Man, Woman, or Child 
SUFFERING FROM 


CATARRH, 


Not a Liquid or Snuff. 





A particle is aqpiies into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


NASAL CATARRH 6) FAT FOLKS, REDUCED 


The Gibbs Oronasal Res- Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
Pirator has secured a world- “My weight was 320 pounds, now ‘it is 195, 
wide reputation during the past a reduction of 125 Ibs.” For circulars address, with 6c., 


five years as being the most Dr. O. W. F. Snyper, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ii: 
scientific, the most conven- 


lent, the most pleasant and 
dn elieiiee teesment PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
known for these terrible diseases. bs ee mgt a fampe 
‘ a to hear from every | qq E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park blace, New 


Full information Fres. 






































NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
eB mec, | DEAR 
NIGHT and MORNING. 167 Dearborn St, Cmicaco. fall. S0'd only by P. Hacox,0s3 B’vay,0.Y. esi ctn sven REE 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE AD VERTISER. 


One Hundred Dollars 


in cash for a contribution. 





We will pay $100.00 in cash for the best 
contribution to ART IN ADVERTISING, which 
may be an article, an illustration, or an idea. 
Full particulars are given in the October 
number, now ready. Send 1oc. for this 
copy, or $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 


hat helps to push a man’s business. Its contents are not 


t On, giving many valuable hints on how 
It is especially valuable to 


ArT In ADVERTISING is a magazine devoted to all t 
it covers the wider field of How to Ge 


altogether advertising subjects ; 
who has no capital, and kindred subjects. 


what a young man’s chances are 
yearly subscription to 
ART IN ADVERTISING CO., 


to push business, 


young business men. Send $1.00 for 
So FirtH AVENUE, New YorK. 


HORLICK’S MALT ED MILK, 
infants, Invalids, Dyspeptics, Convalescents, Etc. 


ILK with the soluble nutritive part of malted 
dissolving in water. No cooking or addition 





PURE STERILIZED M 
cereals. Instantly prepared by 
of milk required. 

IANS as the best diet for Infants in 


ENDORSED BY PHYSIC 
health or sickness; also for adults suffering from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Wasting Diseases, etc., and of special value in Typhoid Fever. Relieves In- 
somnia and Nervous Exhaustion, and is excellent for delicate ladies and 


nursing mothers. 
A PLEASANT AND NUTRITIOUS drink for the table; superior 
to tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. Excellent and convenient as a light lunch for 
travellers, agreeing with the most delicate stomach. 
‘« A personal trial has proved MALTED MILK to be rich and delicious. I am subject to a 
The MALTED MILK dissolved 


very acid stomach induced by rapid eating (an American habit). 
With thanks, 


in water has reliev ed me w onderfully, better than mineral waters. 
James Ross, M.D.” 


‘* Yours truly, 
MALTED MILK is for sale by all druggists. Samples and full par- 


ticulars free upon application to 


M A LT ED M i LK coO., Sole Manufacturers, 


RACINE, wis. 


London Depot, 39 Snow Hill, E. C. 
lil 
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THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE PERFUME, 





Over 300,000 Bottles Sold in England the past Year 
By THE CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., of London. 


“Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume of the 
highest quality and fragrance.”—Court Journal (London). 

~ “It would not be possible to conceive of a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blossoms, which 
is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, and one could use 
it for a lifetime and never tire of it."—New York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the 
boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut. 

The unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more 
economical in ase than the cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffices, 

“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious per- 
fume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Company, 
should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender 
Salts. o more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.’’— 
Le Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple 
Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts. 
They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought 
in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily bringing pleasure 
comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold 
by all druggists as follows: 

Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 07z., T5c.; 2 oz., $1.25; 3 oz., 
$1.75; 4 0z., $2.25. Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 
50c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume 
and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts, 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF : 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 177 New Bond St., London. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery. ( 





Beware of fraudulent imitations put up by unprincipled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the 
bottles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper. * None others are genuine. 

Send stamps or P. O. Order, with full address plainly written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or Melvin 
A. Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo, B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address. ~ 

Rt wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro 
& Baldwin, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 
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SOME FALL PUBLICATIONS. 


My Threescore Years and Ten. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By THomMAs BALL, A.M. With a Portrait engraved by Thomas 
Johnson, and Photogravures of his mother, his wife, and his new model of Washington. Demy 
8vo, Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

A Calendar of Sonnets. 
By HELEN Jackson (‘‘H. H.”). A Sonnet for each month in the year, illustrated by Emil 
Bayard, vignettes by E. H. Garrett. Small quarto, uniquely bound, $2.00. 

An Historical Mystery. 


By Honoré pe Bauzac. Translated by Miss WoRMELEY. 12mo. Half Russia, Uniform 
with the preceding volumes of the set. Price, $1.50. 





One of the *‘ Scenes from Political Life,’’ anda worthy continuation of this popular series of translations. 


The Crisis in Morals; 
AN EXAMINATION OF RATIONAL ETHICS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE. By Rev. JAMes THompson Bixspy. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $r%o. 
A criticism on Ethics, mainly of Herbert Spencer’s theory of morals as the product simply of evolution. 


The writer has a full and comprehensive grasp of the subject, and is abreast with the most spiritual demands of the 
intuitional views. 


History of the People of Israel. 
From THE TIME OF HEZEKIAH TILL THE RETURN FROM BABYLON. Third Division. By 
ERNEST RENAN. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
The third volume of Renan’s ‘‘ History of Israel ’’ suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


Ailes D’ Alouette. 


A little volume of couplet verses. By F. W. BouRDILLON. Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
Small 4to, white and gold binding, $1.00 ; parchment paper, 75 cents. 
Four and Five. 
A Srory. By Epwarp Everett HALg, Author of ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,” ‘‘In His 
Name,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This story is a continuation of the already popular ‘“‘ Ten Times One”’ series, by the same author. 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Last Words. 


A FINAL COLLECTION OF STORIES. By Mrs. J. H. Ewin, Author of “ Jackanapes,” 
‘*The Story of a Short Life,” etc. Illustrated by H. D. Murphy. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. ‘ 


Jock O’Dreams. 


A CHILD'S STORY BOOK. By JuLiz M. LippMANnN. [Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Electrical Boy; 
OR, THE CAREER OF GREATMAN AND GREATTHINGS. By Prof. Joun Trow- 
BRIDGE, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Old Rough, the Miser. 


By Liu.y F. WEssELHOFFT, Author of ‘‘ Sparrow the Tramp,” ‘‘ Flipwing the Spy,” ‘‘ The 
Winds, The Woods, and The Wanderer.” With 21 illustrations by J. F. Goodridge. Square 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Betty, a Butterfly. 


By A. G. Plympton, Author of ‘‘Dear Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated by the author 
Square t2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. 


By Mary P. WELts Situ, Author of ‘‘ Jolly Good Times,” ‘‘ Jolly Good Times at School,” 
**The Browns,” ‘* Their Canoe Trip.” Illustrated. Square 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 
REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES ON ART. 


Fifteen Addresses by Sir JosHUA REYNOLDs, Edited, with Notes and a Biographical and Historical 
Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. Beautifully illustrated with about 20 full-page 
plates after portraits by Sir Joshua. 12mo, $2.50. 

These discourses, which have long held a place among the English classics, comprise a series of fifteen addresses 
delivered by Sir Joshua before the students of the Royal Academy. “It is a work,” says James Northcote, R.A., “ con- 
taining such a body of just criticism on an extremely difficult subject, clothed in such perspicuous, elegant, and nervous 
language, that it is no exaggerated panegyric to assert that it will last as long as the English tongue, and contribute not 
less than the productions of his pencil to render his name immortal.” 


LAUREL-CROWNED VERSE. 


Edited by Francis F. BRowNE. 4 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half morocco, each, $2.75, 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Scorrt. LALLA ROOKH. Moore. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Byron. | THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. TEnwnyson. 
This series is intended to contain some of those favorite longer poems which can never be read too often. The 

volumes are carefully edited, the aim being to give the most authentic version of a poem as its author, not his editors, 


wished it to appear. The volumes are in the same tasteful styles as the “‘ Laurel-Crowned Tales” and the “ Laurel- 
Crowned Letters.” 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 


Each, 12mo, per volume, cloth, $1.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By ALBert Soret. Other Volumes : 
Translated by FANNY H. GARDINER. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By G. Botsster. 
No volume in this series will have a more general in- | GEORGE SAND By E. Caro 
terest than this judicial yet kindly and sympathetic sketch stieieatineis eettiain' il ¥ 
of a woman who was een an —_- poli- MONT ESQUIEU. By A. SOREL, 
tician, moralist, and critic. The translation is excellent. mIeoTAD 7 > aera 
“*The French Writers’ Series are written as only VICTOR COUSIN. By Je LES SIMON, 
Frenchmen write short books, with a clarity and sense of | TU RGOT. By LEon Say. 
form which leaves on the mind a definite and complete im- | _ ee 
pression. ’’—Book-News. | THIERS. By PAuL pe Rémusar. 


MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


Translations of single masterpieces by some of the best-known European writers, some of which have 
never before been presented in an English dress. The volumes are well printed on good paper, 
and prettily bound. Each, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents a vol., ze ; half vellum, gilt tops, $1.25 a vol., ne¢. 

PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. ByC. A. Sainte- | THE THOUGHTS AND WORKS OF NO- 
BeuvE. Portrait. 1 vol. VALIS. 1 vol. 

PORTRAITS OF MEN. By C.A. Satinte- | DOCTOR ANTONIO. ByG. D. RuFFIn1. 1 vol. 
Beuve. Portrait. 1 vol. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER.  Car- 

GOLDONI’S ITALIAN PLAYS. 1 vol. lyle’s translation. Portrait. 2 vols. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. THE GRANDMOTHER. 
By E.izABeTH SHEPPARD, With an Introduc- | From the Bohemian of Mme. BozENA NEMEC by 
tion and Notes by GeorGE P. Upron. With FRANCES GREGOR. 12mo, $1.25. 
two portraits of Mendelssohn. 2 vols., This work. longa classic in its own country, will appeai most 
I2mo, $2.50. strongly to all who love sincerity and simplicity in literature 
“J and in life. The Grandmother herself is a lovely character ; 
and the homely virtues, the simple pleasures, the trusting 
piety, the proverbial wisdom, the belief in the supernatural, 
and all the traits and customs of a sturdy and honest santry 
are beautifully portrayed, while glimpses of ‘‘ the — ° 
and of life at the castle complete the picture of a most inter- 
esting people. 
THE SPANISH GALLEON. THE STUDY CLASS. 
An Account of a Daring and Successful Effort'to | By ANNA B. MCMAHAN. —12mo, $1.00. 
Recover the Golden Treasures from a Spanish » bi H.. book — to mae the onions Denia with 
‘Ne aes : ead a english literature by means of the direct study of its mas- 
Galleon Wrecked in the Carribean Sea over terpieces, and to develop the critical faculty by personal ex- 
200 Years Ago. By C. S. SEELEY. 12mo, $1.25. amination of an author’s text rather than to rest content with 
A singularly attractive record of daring and adventure, | judgments at second-hand, however able the critic. Five 
reminding the reader by its simplicity and directness of | different courses of study are offered. Each up is pref- 
style of De Foe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is a book in- | aced by an introductory chapter, a list of the best books of 
teresting alike to young and old. The difficulties that the | reference, the best editions of the text, and other practical 
hero overcomes by sheer perseverance and courage gives | helps. Four chapters of introduction deal with subjects on 
to the volume a most wholesome and stimulating quality. which the author’s advice has been most often sought. 


LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN. ON HEROES AND HERO-WORGHIP, 
By Oscar Fay ADAMS. 12mo, $1.25. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Finely printed and bound. 


This work is.a simply told story of Jane Austen’s life, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
dealing especially with domestic phases which are full of This marvellous piece of analysis, of satire, of portraiture 
interest. he author visited the scenes among which she | and eloquence, so vitally characteristic, and so intensely Car. 
lived, and his deep interest in Miss Austen led her sur- | /y/ean, is ncw published in this very handsome edition, uni- 
viving relatives to furnish him with much new and valu- | form with “Sesame and Lilies” and “ Bacon’s Essays,” 
able material. published last year. 





This remarkable musical romance, the production of a 
sixteen-year-old girl, created great enthusiasm thirty years 
ago, when it first appeared. To those of the present genera- 
tion of music-lovers who will read it in this most beautiful 
new edition, it will come with that same charm which for 
years has appealed so strongly to the lovers of the divine 








For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 


. 
MONK AND KNIGHT. 
An Historical Study in Fiction. By FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, 2 vols., I2mo, $2.50. 

“If it is not a romance of extraordinary value, we are at fault in our judgment. . . . It is not only readable, but deeply 
interesting from beginning to end. . . . It reads like a biography at times, and at other times like outright history; yet one 
never misses the story, a sort of prose epic, that glimpses here and comes out full and strong yonder all the way along 
Chis nove! makes a strong and singularly fascinating impression.’’—/ndefendent, New York 

“ Never will the period and its frequent facts be forgotten when all that is here suggested is mastered. Read Chapter 





VI., Volume II., on Rome, and then say by how little the writer has missed, if, indeed, he has missed, the laurel wreat! 
of ge nius.”—Boston Traveller. 
‘It is not easy to characterize this powerful book, for it is unique. . . . It is a book for students, who will see through 


the veil of fiction more of the genuine religious and secular life of the sixteenth century than they can discover ia hunc ireds 
of dry avowedly historic novels. They will be charmed with the manly grace and purity of the author’s style, and will not 
be willing to lay down his volumes until they have read every word.”’—Z vening Budletin, Philadelphia. 


LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE STORY. 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet William.” With 16 illustrations by HELEN MAITLAND 
ARMSTRONG.” Small 4to, $1.2 
This new book by Miss Bouvet cannot : fail to be equally as popular as her first and very successful one, ‘‘ Sweet 
William.” The beauty and pathos of the story are very touching, and pride and selfishness never seemed more contempt- 
ible than in the person of the handsome Gerald, nor unselfish love and self-sac rificing sisterly devotion more beautiful than 
in that of sweet little Marjorie. The story is told as effectively in picture as it is in words. 


THE PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 


With a Chapter on Judges. By WILLIAM BLADES, author of ‘‘ The Enemies of Books,” etc. With 
a Memoir of the Author by TaLBor B. REED. Small 4to, $4.50. 
The design of this work is to present in a popular form an account of the rise and development of printing. The 
author has adopted the novel arrangement of his subject in the form suggested by the title, and traced the history of the 
chosen art in its various stages, from the beginning to the end of its journeyings, in the same manner as the great Penta- 


teuch traces the origin and wanderings of the chosen people. The book is very fully illustrated with fac-similes and 
engravings. 


WITH THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN-SEA. 


A Narrative of the First Voyage to the Western World. Drawn Mainly from the Diary of Curis- 
TOPHER CoLuMBUs. By CHARLES P. MacKte. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
It is safe to say that no reader who peruses the first dozen pages will lay it away without finishing it. It is a most 
entertaining and instructive volume from cover to cover. The author’s style is concise and graceful, we might say charm- 


ing; and the publishers have put the matter before us in as neat a book as we have seen for many a day.—Rasmus B 
Anderson, in The Dial. 


A SONG OF LIFE. 


By MARGARET W. Mor.ey. Profusely illustrated 
by the author and ROBERT ForsyTH. $1.2 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


| For Young People. By Miss E. S. KIRKLAND, 

author of ‘‘A Short History of France,” 
A special student of biology and embryology, a charming | ‘*Speech and Manners,” etc. I2mo, $1.25 
writer, and a graceful delineator with the pencil, the author es 
possesses the rare combination of scientific, literary, and ar- Many admirers of Miss Kirkland’s ‘‘ Short History of 
tistic attainments which render such a work possible. It is | France,” and especially those who believe that no short his- 
in effect a science-primer, dealing with the all-important but | tory of England, properly adapted to the needs of young 
difficult subject of the transmission of life; it is also a prose | Americans, now exists, have urged her to write a history of 
poem, eatelding the mysteries of plant and animal existence England upon the same plan. This admirable book will be 
ia a most charming and delicate manner; it is, further, a | found to be even an improvement upon her popular history 
picture-gallery It is e secially desirable for the young, of France. It is calm and judicial in its judgments, thor- 
to whom its eloquent ond significant “‘ Song of Life’ will | oughly abreast of the times, and tells the entire story justly 


hardly be sung in vain. and dispassionately. 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. THE CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. 
By JANE PorTER. Finely printed and bound. By ReGInA MARIA Rocue. Finely printed and 
* “2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50. bound. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50 


There is not a readable edition of this delightful and long- 
popular book accessible to the public. The present hand- 
some edition is an attempt to put it in an inexpensive but 
worthy form. 


LYRICS OF THE LIVING CHURCH. DOWN THE 0O-HI-O. 


Original Poems Compiled from “ The Living | py CyHaries H. Roperts. 
Church.” Edited by C. W. LEFFINGWELL. 3 ' 
Illustrated, r2mo $1 Oo “Tt has free movement and a racy flavor not unlike the 

ustrated, I2mo, . 59. old river song.” —Nation. 
“The horse-race is as dramatic and as vividly told as the 
chariot-race in ‘ Ben-Hur.’ —Chicago Tribune. 


No one who has read “ The Scottish Chiefs” will resist 
the temptation to re-read it in this beautiful new edition, 
and it will no doubt find many new readers. 





12mo, $1.25. 


The poems are all of a —- religious nature, and contain 
inspiration and comfort for all who are seeking the Higher 


Life.- As a whole, it is a volume of religious verse of very - 
unusual merit, and puts into permanent form those sweet It is almost worth the high praise of spontaneous or 
songs of the spiritual life of singers who have in many in- rtless art. "—Louisville Times. 

stances lifted thei 


eir voices but once. 








For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
EQUATOR. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


and engraved by the author. 8vo, $6.00. 


One of the most important books in the literature of travel. 
records new discoveries ; its descriptions are intensely interesting ; 
adventure it is worthy of the hand that described the fatal first ascent of the Matterhorn, 


With Maps and 140 original Illustrations, drawn by various artists 


In almost every branch of science it 
and as an account of mountain 
The illus- 


trations are notable for their excellence, abundance, and realism. 


THE DIVORCE OF 
CATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 


By JAMEs A. FrRoupDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


ON 


By Capt. 


THE SABBATH IN 
PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE, 1I2mo, $1.25 


THE BORDER WITH CROOK. 


Joun G, BourKE. 
For more than twenty years Captain Bourke served on the Western frontier. 


Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


He was very close to General Crook, 


accompanying him on his three principal campaigns, and this book is the result of the copious diaries that neither danger 


nor discomfort prevented him from keeping. 
interesting period of our history. 


ACROSS RUSSIA. 
From the Baltic to the Danube. By CHARLES A. 
STODDARD. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, 


it is a complete picture of the border life of an army officer during a most 


ELSKET. 
And Other Stories. By THomAs NELSON PAGE. 


I2mo, $1.00. 


AND SPEECHES OF PATRICK 


HENRY. 


By WILLIAM Wirt HEnry. 
8vo, $12.00, ner. 


With Portrait. 
Volume I. now ready. 


Eleven hundred sets, printed from type. 3 vols., 


This biography, written by the grandson of Patrick Henry, is a fascinating portrait of the great patriot, incorporating 


much new material, and forming the first adequate and authoritative account of his interesting career. 


It is printed from 


type in handsome form, two volumes being devoted to the life and one to the correspondence and speeches. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
By G. BALDWIN Brown. With Illustrations. 
I2mo, $1.00, ner. 


One of the first of the University Extension Manuals, 
this handy volume well illustrates the nature and scope of 


the series. 
FAMOUS WOMEN 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


A Book for Every One. By the Author of 
‘*How to be Happy though Married,” ‘‘ The 
Five Talents of Women,” and ‘‘ Manners Makyth 
Man.” 12mo, $1.25. 


OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


Each volume with Portrait, r2mo, $1.25. 


The popular success of these delightful books is now well known. 


The publication of the volume 


n ‘‘ Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty” (ready immediately) will complete the list of 


those dealing with the momentous times before, during, and after the French Revolution. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, 3 vols. in a box, $3.75; Empress JOsE- 
PHINE, 3 vols. in a box, $3.75; EMPRESS MARIE Louise, 4 vols, in a box, $5.00. 


sold, singly or in groups, as follows : 


set of 10 vols. in a box, $12.50. 


They are 


The complete 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


STORIES FOR BOYS: 
CONTENTS: 
NAMENT; a 


By RicHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
THE REPORTER WHO MADE HIMSELF KING.—THE GREAT TRI-CLUB TouR- 
tennis story.— RICHARD CARR'S BABY ; 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


a foot -ball story.—MIDSUMMER PIRATES; 


a yachting story.—BIBBER’s BASE- BALL NINE.—THE JUMP FROM COREY SLIP.—THE STORY 


OF A JOCKEY. 
NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY:— 


Tue DaAsH FOR KHARTOUM, a Tale of the 
Nile. —REDSKIN AND Cowpoy, a Tale.of the 
Western Plains. —HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND, 
a Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. Each Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest.—London 
Academy. 





PILOTS OF POMONA: A Story of the Ork- 


ney Islands. By RoBerRT LEIGHTON. _ Illus- 


trated. rI2mo, $1.50. 

THE BOY SETTLERS: A Story of Early 
Times in Kansas. By NoAH Brooks. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 

A NEW MEXICO DAVID, and other Stories 
and Sketches of the Southwest. By C. F. 
Lummis. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


In the Series Makers of America: 

JOHN WINTHROP. By Rev. JoserpH H. | COTTON MATHER. By Prof. Barrett 
[WICHELL. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. WENDELL, of Harvard University, 12mo, 

ROBERT FULTON. By Prof. R. H. Tuurs- oe, 75: 
ron, of Cornell University, 12mo, cloth, 75 | SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. By Ws. EL 
cents. Lior GriFFis, D.D, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THOMAS HOOKER. By Georce L.WALKER, | SAM HOUSTON. By Henry Bruce, Esq. 
D.L. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Previously published in this series: GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT, by Wa. Hanp Browne; JAMES 
EDWARD OGLETHORPE, by Henry Bruce; ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Prof. Sumner, of Yale University; 
FRANCIS HIGGINSON, by THomas Wentwortu Hiccinson. Other volumes will follow rapidly. 

A HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. By JAmes Fer- 
Gcusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc., etc. Revised and brought down to the present time, with many 
new illustrations by Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London. Two 
volumes, octavo, with several hundred illustrations, half roan, $10.00 ; half morocco, $15.00. 

BASTERN AND INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc., etc. A new edition from new plates. Two volumes, octavo, half roan, $10.00; half 
morocco, $1 5.00. 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Hamitton W. Mapsie, author of ‘‘ My Study Fire,” 
‘* Under the Trees,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

PRISON — DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of the 
Duchesse de Duras xé Noailles. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25 (¢ the Giunta Series), 

THE FINANCES AND THE FINANCIER OF THE REVOLUTION: A Life of Rob- 
ert Morris. By Prof. WM. G. SUMNER, of Yale University. Two volumes, octavo, cloth, $5.00. 

HOUSE AND HEARTH. By Harrier PREscoTT SPOFFORD, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

IN BISCAYNE BAY. A Novel, the scene of which is laid off the Florida coast. With thirty- 


six illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $2.25. 








In the Portia Series: 
TALKS WITH GIRLS ON SELPF-| THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. 
CULTURE. By EL1zaA CHEsTER, author of M. FE, W. SHERWOOD, author of ** Manners 
‘*Girls and Women.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. and Social Usages.” 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. Illustrated. By 
Dr. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 





THE COUNTESS RUDOLSTADT: A Sequel to Consuelo. By GrorGE SAND. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frank H. Potter, Esq. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 

A SISTER TO ESAU. A Novel. By AMELIA E, Barr, Author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGS. By Capt. ALBERT 
MARKHAM, R. N. (i the Series Great Explorers and Explorations), .2mo, cloth, with illus- 
trations, $1.25. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB (in the Giunta Series), Edited, with 
an introduction, by BRANDER MATTHEWS. I2mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely new edition from entirely new plates. 
Illustrated with etchings and engravings by Cruikshank, Seymour, H. K. Browne (Phiz), Barnard, 
and others. Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00 ; half calf or morocco, $120.00. 

SCHOULER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A new volume— Volume V. 
Octavo, cloth, $2.25 ; sets of the five volumes, $11.25. 

WATCH HO! WATCH! ON LIFE’S DEEP SEA. By E.isanetu N. Litre. Iilus- 
trated from designs in water colors. Oblong quarto, boards, $2.50 ; cloth, $3.50 ; morocco, $5.00. 

BATTLE-FIELDS AND VICTORY. By Wittis J. Appor. A sequel to ‘ Battle-Fields of 
61” and ‘‘ Battle-Fields and Camp-Fires.” Quarto, cloth, with many illustrations, $3.00. 

WITCH WINNIE'S MYSTERY; a Sequel to Witch Winnie. By ELizaseru W, 
CHAMPNEY. With illustrations by Gibson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The People's Cyclopedia -- 


beg to aha ose clin of this U NIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


magnificent work. 


The enormous Sale of the First Edition, reaching in ten years 


105,000 Copies, — tau to” 420,000 Volumes, 


shows conclusively that there is a demand for such a work. It differs from all other Cyclopedias in that it is 


CHEAPER, BETTER MAPPED, 
BETTER ILLUSTRATED, 


CONTAINS MORE SUBJECTS, 
With Every Thing Brought Down to Date. 


Before purchasing any Cyclopedia send to us for specimen pages. As heretcfore, THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPE. 
DIA will be sold exclusively by subscription, and cannot be obtained in book-stores. 
if you want a Cyclopedia at all, you want the latest edition. The rapid march of events; the wonderful progress in 
SCIENCE, DISCOVERY, GEOGRAPHY, POLITICS, BIOGRAPHY, MECHANICS, 


and hundreds of other subjects make it necessary. 

Don't buy old C yelopodias because they are offered to you cheaply. You 4 don’ te want to buy a Cyclopedia as you 
would buy cord-wood. In one case you want QUANTITY ; in the ot er, QUA 

In THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA you buy a living book, giving you ares subjects, and from which ol 
worn-out, and played-out theories are carefully eliminated. 

We are prepared to offer this work on such terms that the humblest citizen of our country can own it. 

Send us a postal-cerd for our beautiful specimen pages. Address 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avene, New York. 


THE IMPRESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


A NEW BIBLE 
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HAVE TERATURE IS THE WASH- [777 A sacred history the PacificOcean, 
. MING ON MONUMENT OF of the dominions commonly called 
BEEN AMERICAN LETTERS. RARY of the higher and the flood or de- 
LOOK- J ; IN lower heavenson luge, to the Kos. 
ING HAND A COM-4 ITSELF the carth for the mon Era (pres- 
OVER | YOUR 1607. PLETE AND past 24,000 years ent time) also a 
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FAC- § mail it * INA- f ICAN aS i ae roe Jel 
gion. | ro us} Literature. | rron.| nove. \ TA 
TRE LIN EL IF NOTEHOLD! TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
GREAT! THER BY SATISA HON. health and disease. Women write that 
WORK | CASE | E-C- STEDMAN] pac. | J0HN oe TOKOLOGY is worth its weight in gold.” 
Is IWEEX. AND TORY. | BIGE- **Should my house take fire it would be the 
\DMI- | PRESS RE. LOW first book saved.” ‘‘No book sells like 
RABLY] the set Pov TURN] EX- ToKoLocy.” Prepaid $2.75. Sample pages 
DONE.| PRE- | HUTCHINSON. |“ An [united free. _ Best terms to agents. 
1OHN p AID 1890 OUR Sinden ALICE B.STOCKAHM A&C 0. -277 Madison St.. Chicago. 
iG REEN jto You. expense§ MINIS- 
LEAF TER ~ FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS © 
wH1it-|SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION] To (DIRECT IMPORTATION). 
TIER. AGENTS WANTED. France, Cc. HE. DUNTON ck CO., 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce A 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, Baw CATALeees, a 
; Mailed for roc. in stamps, of over 10,000 subjects, comprising 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. the important Views, Paintings, and Sculpture of the Old 
World, mounted and unmounted. Braun’s Carbon Photo. 
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Houghton, Mifflin &5 Company. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A New Rrverside Edition of his Works, carefully revised for this issue by 
Dr. Holmes ; 13 volumes, of which six are now ready: The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, The Professor at the Breakfast Table, The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table, Over the Teacups, Elsie Venner, The Guardian -Angel. 
Each, crown octavo, $1.50. 

This edition will contain several portraits. Dr. Holmes has written new prefaces for many of 
the prose volumes, and annotated the poems. The edition is very attractively bound. 


BETTY ALDEN. 


By FANE G. AUSTIN, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,’’ ‘‘ Standish 

of Standish,” ‘‘“Doctor Le Baron and his Daughters,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Betty Alden was the daughter of John Alden and Priscilla. She is the heroine of a novel rich 
LOPE. in descriptions of the early life of New England. It is full of the history and picturesque 
incidents of the early Pilgrim story, and is likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. Austin’s 
very successful books about the Old Plymouth Colony, 


a 108 THE LADY OF FORT ST. JOHN. 


h old, 

By ‘MARY HAR TWELL CA THERWOOD, author of **The Romance of 
Dollard,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Fort St. John stood at the mouth of the St. John River, in New Brunswick, and held the 
fortunes of Charles de la Tour, one of the French lords of Acadia in the seventeenth century. 
? Madame de la Tour, the ‘‘ Lady” of the fort, is a charming character, of heroic fidelity and 
eS 


ress in 


, 


ork. 


queenly grace. The story is powerfully written, and accurately portrays the thoughts and 
customs, the struggles and loyalties, of the epoch to which it relates. It is one of the strongest 
and most deeply interesting of recent novels. 


i: [— CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


And how he Received and Imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By JUSTIN 
WINSOR, editor of ‘‘ The Narrative and Critical History of America,’’ 
‘** Reader’s Handbook of the Revolution,’’ etc. With Portraits and Maps. 
8v0, $4.00. 

Mr. Winsor’s historical studies give him exceptional qualifications for telling the story of 


Columbus, and for describing the state of geographical knowledge in the fifteenth century and 
how Columbus came to make his great venture. 


JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. 


By AR THUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,’ 
‘* Passe Rose,’’ etc. With Portraits of Mr. Neesima and Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The career of Mr. Neesima is one of remarkable interest. He ran away from Japan to America, 
and was so fortunate as to fall into the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, 
who educated him until he graduated at the Andover Theological Seminary. He returned to 
Japan as a missionary, founded a university, and became the most famous of Japanese. The 
biography consists largely of letters from Mr. Neesima to Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, which throw 
much light on the modern transformation of Japan. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON ; II EAST I7TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 
RELIGIOUS. It is an undenominational weekly of world-wide reputation. It reports in full 


the important meetings of all the different religious bodies and the work of all 
missionary societies. Its contributors are the leaders in all Christian Churches. 


LITERARY. It isa literary paper of the highest type. We have published lately poems and 
articles by the representative authors and poets of this country and Europe, be- 
sides scores of Senators, Congressmen, theologians, college professors, and spe- 
cialists in other lines, engaged as regular writers or for the frequent symposiums. 
The department of book reviews is better and fuller than that of any other peri- 
odical in the country, being conducted by two editors and a dozen specialists. 


FAMILY. With contributions each week on Art, Music, Science, Sanitary, Finance, In- 
surance, and Farm and Garden by specialists, and stories by the ablest writers 
of fiction, THE INDEPENDENT is surely a weekly magazine of the deepest in- 
terest and for the highest cultivation of the home circle. 


1892. THE INDEPENDENT advances—never recedes. It will, therefore, be better the 
coming year than ever before, and it will welcome to its subscription list all who 
wish to read discussions of the live, dominant social and religious questions of 
the day, and the best work of the best masters of literature. 


TERMS. One year, . . + .« « « « $3 00] Sixmonth, .. . ee 
TWO FOMB,. + « 6 3's 5 00 | Three months, 
Trial Trip of one month, 30 cents. Single Copies, Io cents. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT can save money by ordering from its Club List, sent 
upon application. 


P. 0. Box 2787. THE INDEPEN DENT, New York. 





Bit 188. | The Art Interchange Stas. 





Is now a beautiful monthly 
magazine, giving 36 exqul- 
site Art Supplements in col- 
or, suitable for the use of 
art students or for framing, 
together with handsome 
sketches in sepia, and de- 
signs in black and white for 
interior decoration, walls, 
ceilings, screens, overman- 
tels, curtains, table services, 
vases, candlesticks, and all 
objects used inthe home. All 
designs are accompanied by 
specific directions showing 
how they can be carried out. 


A CREAT OFFER. 


of THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
as a fortnightly (January 
to June, 1891), giving 15 
colored plates and 13 copies 
of a beautiful art paper for 
$1.00 (regular price, $2.50), 
and the first six months of 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, aS 
a monthly magazine (July to 
December, 1891), for $2.00, 
making a total of $3.00 for 
this year’s numbers, together 
with 33 colored supplements 
(regular price, $4.00). 

This offer will not be re- 
peated after this year, as, 
beginning with July, 18y1, 


. the subscription rates on 
Jacougs’ Cortace—Size, 14% x 1134 in. THE ART. INTERCHANGE 
will be strictly maintained 


Beginning with July, 1891, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE was 
converted into a_ beautiful at $4.00. The colored stud- 
monthly magazine, and in ies include landscapes, Fig- 
order to introduce it to the ures, Marines, Flowers, Ani- 
public in its new form we make the follow- | mals, and also applied Decorative Designs 
ing generous offer, viz.: the last six months | in both oil and water colors. 

Send $3.00 and get this magnificent offer, or send 25c. for our sample issue containing 
three colored studies, violet and gold (applied decoration), and strong figure by Walter 
Satterlee, large daisy study. Catalogue of art pictures free. 

Ask your newsdealer to show the latest copy of THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


Hanres’s MonTuly. THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 W. 22d St., New York. 


By HARPERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


One of the 3 colored plates to be given 
with the November, 1891, number, 














cs THE ART AMATEUR 


For 5 Months (Oct., (891, to Dec., 1892,) with 50 Superb $4. OO 
Color Studies and 120 Folio Pages of Working Designs, for . 

In order to avail yourself of this splendid offer (only made possible by the great circulation 
ff this sumptuous publication) it is necessary to tear out this page and send it with $4.00 (regu- 
lar price for 12 months and 40 color studies) direct to the publisher of THE ART AMATEUR 
>; Union Square, New York City) before January 1, 1892. 


, : “*The Best Practical Art Magazine.’’ : 
SUPERB 2 FIFTEEN ¢ g 0) 
5 COLOR : MONTHS 4 UU 
STUDIES | FORONLY Ts 


Oils, Water-Colors, and : HE : * 3 ’ , : 
China Painting), for Copy- : : In Color Plates, Designs, : 


wr for Framing. : : Illustrations, and Practical : 


NDSCAPE, MARINE, : : Articles, giving, for less : 
riLL-Lire, FLower, : : money, much more thanany ? 
RUIT, FIGURE, AND : : : any other art magazine. : 
*ORTRAIT SUBJEC \ ° O006.006* 60.0 DE0Eb aCe ; 


DEVOTED TO China Painting, y “4 


Practical 


special attention, with perfect : . J ART IN THE a a Sm Te Scssioned, as 
fac-similes of their sketches. : Ry HOUSEHOLD. als able series on 
Art Exhibitions, ** os fi” The American Art 
abroad, wil! be critically noticed. Schools. Parti ularly -_ 
Sketching Tours, °°" (Established 1879.) —————— tant articles on 


eco- -_——_- . 
— ro, —— and Specially prepared Designs for simple and Wood Carving — 
cic inexpensive but artistic Furniture, Fit- al Work are in hand; and there 
The Art Collections ments, and Decoration for the Home will also be noteworthy papers on 
i Europe and America described will be a marked feature in the 
nd profusely illustrated. magazine in 1892. Advice by Pyrography andGesso; 
® experts given to correspond- on Practical Designing for the 
Free - Hand Drawing ents free of charge. - Trade, Arrangement and Manage- 


ment of Picture Exhibitions, etc. 












































in Charcoal, Crayon, and Pen-and- . 
Ink. The value of these articles Specimen copy, 25 cents. 


lents who wish to become 


$ will be 
trators for the magazines and *MONTAGUE MARKS: PUBLISHER: Art Needlework d 


treated 
periodicals can hardly be *23 UNION SQUARE-NEW YORK: in articles and designs by the most 


restimated prominent teachers and specialists. 














Progressive Lessons in Painting (both in Oils and Water-Colors), showing 7 color the 
first stages and the finished work, will be a specialty for 
1892. This, which has never before been attempted in any art periodical, will meet a great need ; 
for without seeing Aow the progressive stages of a painting are reached, it is difficult to under- 
stand certain color effects in a finished picture. The best and most practical art teachers have 
been engaged to assist in carrying out this idea.. Landscape, Figure, Flower, and Siill-Life 
Painting are included in this plan. 


READ HOW YOU MAY GET 


3 MONTHS’ TRIAL FREE! 


Send $1.00 (with this HARPER advertisement, direct to the publisher before Jan. 1, 1892—?this is essential), and you will receive 

the October, November, and December numbers of 1891 (with 12 color studies and 24 folio pages of working designs for all kinds 

t HOME ART WORK). If these satisfy you, as no doubt they will, you may receive the Sollneins twelve months (the whole of 
var 1892) by sending only $3.00, instead of $4.00, the regular subscription price. 


THIS PRIVILEGE WILL POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN ON DEC. 31, 1891. 


KEEP THIS ADV’T, If sent before Jan. 1 (with $4.00 for 1892), it will entitle you to the Oct., Nov., and Dec. (1891) 
numbers FREE. If sent during Jan., ’92, it will entitle you to the Nov. and Dec. (’91) numbers. 

If sent during Feb., ’92, it will entitle you to the Dec. (’91) number. That is, we offer (for $4.00) 15 months’ subscription, with 50 
1r plates, to Dec., ’91, subscribers; 14 months’, with 46 color plates, to Jan., ’92, subscribers, and 13 months’, with 42 color plates, 
Feb., ’92, subscribers. Specimen of Tuk ArT AMATEUR (with 3 superb color plates and 8 folio pp. working designs), 25 cents. 











MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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Announcements. 


The Companion presents in the following pages some of the Announcements 
of the Notable Features for the Sixty-fifth Year of its issue. 


Brilliant Contributors. 


Articles have been written expressly for the forthcoming volume by a host of eminent men and women, 
among whom the following may be mentioned: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. The Earl of Meath. Andrew Carnegie. 
Frank R. Stockton. Admiral S. B. Luce. W. Clark Russell. 
Charles Dickens. Cyrus W. Field. Donald G. Mitchell. 
Sir Lyon Playfair. The Marquis of Lorne. Vasili Verestchagin. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond. Admiral Kimberly. Lucy Larcom. 





Gail Hamilton. Walter Besant. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. Amelia E. Barr. Camilla Urso. 


Mary Mapes Dodge. Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety, as will be seen from the 
following list of titles and authors: 


Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by ‘ ‘ , ‘ Lossing G. Brown. 
Smoky Days. A thrilling Story of a Forest Fire; by . Edward W. Thomson. 
On the Lone Mountain Route. A Tale of Tennessee; by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A true Narrative of a young Officer ; by ‘ Free S. Bowley. 
How Dickon Came By His Name. A Story of Chivalry; by Harold Frederic. 
Two **Techs’’ Abroad. A Tour of the World; by ° A . CC. A. Stephens. 
A Young Knight of Honor. A Story; by e . Miss Fanny M. Johnson. 
A Tale of the Tow-Path. The Hard Life at Home; by . ‘ Homer Greene. 
Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A Story of a Quaker Girl; by . Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 


[Continued on the following pages.| 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 





Three Special Features. 


A Rare Young Man; by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


This is the third article which the great English statesman has written expressly for THE COMPANION. It 
describes the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts and lofty character. From the first line to the last 
it is deeply interesting, and is written in the most attractive style. 


The Story of the Atlantic Cable; by Cyrus W. Field. 


Mr. Field was the projector of the first Atlantic Cable, and his personal narrative of the enormous difficulties 
encountered before the enterprise succeeded has the thrilling interest of a romance. 


Episodes in My Life; by the Count de Lesseps. 


The venerable Count de Lesseps tells in a most amusing manner how he came to build the Suez Canal. 


Glimpses of Royalty. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by : . : Lady Jeune. 
How Queen Victoria Travels; by : ; . H. W. Lucy. 
The Story of Kensington Palace and its Famous Occupants; The Marquis of Lorne. 
How I Met the Queen; an amusing incident, by : 3 Nugent Robinson. 
Kings Who Earn Their Living; by . ‘ Gail Hamilton. 
A Visit to Balmoral Castle; by . 4 . Molly Elliot Seawell. 


Papers on Natural History. 


My Chameleons. How I kept them; by. : ‘ ; Miss G. M. Maynard. 


The Nimrods of the Insect World; by . ‘ ‘ Dr. H. C. McCook. 
Stories of the Central Park Menagerie; by the Superintendent, ; W. A. Conklin. 
The Aérial Messenger Co., Limited. A novel article on Carrier Pigeons; by H. E. Wallace. 
“Impey, the Bat,’’ and other papers, curious instances of Animal Intelligence; Mrs. Eliza Brightwen. 
Bird Life in an Old Apple Orchard; Young Birds; The Partridge ; John Burroughs. 


How to See Famous Cities. 


Practical Suggestions to Travellers in the direction of Economy of Time and Money. 


a gs Charles Dickens. Rome; by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
hentia s ty Walter Besant. | ¢ 


Paris ; by Louise Imogen Guiney. | New York; by William H. Rideing. 


[Continued on the following pages.] 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 





Hints on Self-Education. 


Take the case of a boy who, througt. the force of adverse circumstances, is compelled to leave school and 
to earn a living at fourteen or fifteen. He is fond of study and desires to continue his education. What 
advice would you give him? This question is answered in a most important Series of Articles by: 







Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-Pres. of Cornell University. 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. 
President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 

/ President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College. 









Travel. 










Some very Queer Passengers; by ‘ . Capt. Chas. W. Kennedy. 

; A Voyage to Madeira; by ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Admiral Kimberly. 

New Discoveries in Pompeii; by ' ' Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 

A Woman’s Journey in North Africa; by ‘ Mrs. Annie Martin. 

A Climb up Mount Vesuvius; by ’ Eustace N. Rolfe. 

} . A Pedestrian Trip in Modern Greece; by The Late Rev. H. B. Carpenter. 
hit) Yachting on the Edge of a Cyclone; by ‘ Prof. J. T. Rothrock. 

UE The Busiest Town on the Danube; by : W. B. Churchward. 
In the Don Cossacks’ Land; by : The Countess Norraikow. I 












Mrs. B. MacGahan. 





Life on a Russian Estate; by 





Southern Stories. 


| The Stories of Southern Life by Southern Writers will be a marked feature of THE COMPANION during 





the year 1892. Among the authors of these Stories may be mentioned Julia Magruder, Elizabeth W. 
M. E. M. Davis, Will Allen Dromgoole, and the late Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 





















4 Bellamy, Mrs. 

i 

i + ) « 

| Looking Back on Girlhood. 

\ : A Series of pleasant Anecdotal Sketches of the Scenes and Occupations of their Youth; by 

a 

i Sara Orne Jewett, Margaret Deland, Lucy Larcom, Mary Mapes Dodge. 











Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. 


3y the Director-General of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Coi. George R. Davis. 





A Most Valuable Paper. What young Americans may do as exhibitors; by 





[Continued on the following page.] 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 





Popular Science. 


The Air we Breathe and the Water we Drink. Two Papers within 

the understanding of a child, yet full of the most valuable information; by Sir Lyon Playfair. 
Popular Mistakes about Snakes. Popular Mistakes about Indians. 

Many errors corrected by the Naturalist of the Wheeler Expedition, . Prof. H. W. Henshaw. 
The Climate of the Moon. The Boyhood of Sir Wm. Hamilton. 

A Snow-Storm on Mars. Three Papers on Astronomy; by ° Agnes M. Clerke- 


Sea Stories. 


W. Clark Russell, the celebrated Sea Novelist, has written three stories in his best vein, which will 


be printed exclusively in the next volume of THE Companion. The titles of the stories are: 


The Haunted Cliff. A Yarn of Ramsgate Harbor. An Ocean Stampede. 


Adventure Sketches. 


More than a hundred capita! Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring in every quarter of the Globe 
will be printed in this Volume; among them are: 
Blown Across Lake Superior ; by ‘ : , ‘ Howard Questor. 
Flash-Light. How two Girls brought confusion upon Village Rogues; by Henry Farley. 
In the Burning Pineries. A Story of the Timber Lands of Michigan; by G. E. Laike. 
A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. Experiences on the Paraguay; by Herbert Philbrook, M.D. 
The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. A Tour in a Camp on Wheels; by C. A. Stephens. 
Shut up in a Microbe Oven. The Legend of a Brass Kettle. A Wild Pig Trap. 


Railway Life. 


The Safest Part of a Train; by ‘ : . Col. H. G. Prout. 
Success in Railway Life; by the Superintendent of the New York Central, Theo. Voorhees. 
Asleep at his Post; by a former Superintendent of the Michigan Southern, Charles Paine. 
Roundhouse Stories. Rollicking and pathetic; by . ‘ An Old Brakeman. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The Companion 
free to January 1, 1892, and for a full year from that date, Oo I Q 2 


including Double Holiday Numbers. Please mention this Magazine, 








THe Youtu’s CoMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-ofice Order or Registered Letter. 
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The Reed School. 

In charge of Miss amen G. McALttster, Principal. 

Mrs. Sytvanus Reep, Visitor. 28th year. ‘The third 
building, No. 10, just added to the school, affords improved 
—. m both resident and wy pupils. 

, and 10 East 53d St., New York City. 
The Misses Graham, 
Successors to the Misses Green. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Established in 1816. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 29th year 
_ Miss AY, Prin. 32 W. goth St., New York City. 





Madame da Silva. 


School for Girls. French the language of the school and 
the family. 33d year. 
24 West 38th St., New York City 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and College. Kinder- 
garten conducted entirely in French. Sixth year. 


175 West 73d St., New York Ciry. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner. 


Home School for Girls. Advanced classes with Columbia 
College Professors. 607 Fifth Ave., New York C ITY. 








The New York Collegiate Institute 
(A Rugby for Girls). Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Especial attention to Physical Training. 
Rev. ALrrep C. Ros, Principal. 

___ 233 Lenox Avenue, New Yor kK City. 


The Misses V Wreaks. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
with Kindergarten. 


37 East 68th St., New York Ciry. 


Miss Annie Brown. 

Primary and academic work, including preparation for Col- 
lege and for the Columbia and Harvard Examinatior for 
Women 713-715 Fifth Avenue, New Y oRK City. 





Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
Reopens September 28. 
15 E. 65th St., New York City. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Special Courses of 
Study. 





10 E. 75th St., New York Crry. 


Metropolitan College of Music, New York City. 
Leading Musical Institute of America. 
Dudley Buck, Clifford Schmidt, 
Emilio Agramonte, Edwin Gordon Lawrence, 
Charles B. Hawley, H. R. Palmer, 
Sumner Salter, Geo. M. Greene, 
Albert Ross Parsons, H. D. Hanchett, M.D. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Etelka Utassi, 
Are among the distinguished members of the Faculty. Board- 
ing Department for ladies. Circulars sent on application. 
Address H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer, 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New y York Ciry. 


Columbia Institute. 


Commercial and College preparation. A/ilitary Drill. 
Four boys received into family. 17th year begins Sept. 30. 
Fow Ler and Suaw, Principals. 


729-735 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) F. H. Sarcent, Director. 

Examinations for admission to the school in October, held 

daily from July 15. Apply to E. P. StrrHenson, 

22 East 24th St., New Yor« City. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Will reopen September 30th. 
140-142 Columbia Heights, Broox.iyn, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


| The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 41st year. Address 
for circulars, 
138-140 Montague St., BrRooK.yn, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading System 


begins its fourteenth year this autumn. 
The course includes American History, 
Government, and Literature. The read- 
ing is definitely outlined and helpfully 
| supervised. ‘Thousands of parents take 
this course in order to keep in sym- 
| pathy with their children who are in 
school or college. The plan appeals to 
thoughtful, earnest people who feel the 
loss of educational opportunities. Ad- 
dress The Chautauqua Office, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N » A 


THOROUGH SYSTEMATIC HOME STUD‘ 


.| Chautauqua College. 


LATOR, ” Gaaee toma oy eaadpiet 
REE, <5 a 
GER Seae ° 2. Faculty composed of professors in 
FRENCH, ’ leading American Colleges. 


MATHE MATICS, 8. Students take full College courses 


or special branches. 
ao 4. Preparatory Department for those 
’ 


ECONOMICS, unprepared to do College work. 


SCIENCES.ETC 5. Time to suit the student. 
° * 6. Tuition fees low. 


For information in regard to course of study and methods 
of work, address 


Chautauqua College, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Riverview Academy. 
s6th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bispes & AMEN, Principals. 
PouGukeepsig, N. Y. 





Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of live 
business men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living 
and carefully prepared for honorable positions. ‘Thorough in- 
struction in Book-keeping, Banking. Commercial Law, * Pen- 
manship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc. ‘elegraphing, 
Stenography, T'ype-writing. etc. Business men supplied with 
competent assistants on short notice. No charge for situa- 
tions furnished. ‘Terms reasonable. Time short. For in- 
formation, address CARRINGTON GAINEs, 


PouGuKeepsig, N. Y. 





Siglar’ s ; Preparatory School. 
The mistake in bringing up boys begins at eight. A pam- 

phlet. ($600 a year.) 
H. W. Sicvar, 


Newsurau, N. Y. 
Home Institute. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen - a 
Miss M. W. Metca tr, Principal. Tarrytown, N. 








Granger Place School for Young Ladies. 
Caro.ine A. Comstock, Pres. 
Cananbaicua, N. Y. 


Elmira Shorthand College. 

The largest, most complete and successful shorthand col- 
lege in Southern New York. Practical instructors in short- 
hand, typewriting, reporting, &c. Tuition and board much 
lower than in larger cities. Positions for students. For cir- 








cular address J. W. Roserts, Pres., Evmira, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


aro Conservatory 


sic? by Dr. E. Toursér. 


CS bregectics: in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Cin: Solfeggio. Harmony, Etc. 
music, (gy pte and Private L a> 
son any Kecitals, Lectures, all 
¢ ele also Orchestral Pacer AR Ee EB eriis. 
ELOCUTION — Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric 
Action, Fine Arts, Languages, Literature, Piano 
and Organ Tuning. A C omfortable 
for Lady Students. Calendar free. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
L. S. ANDERSON, Bus. Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Cambridge School 


for Girls.) - Application should be made to 
Mr. ArTHuR GiLman, Director, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





Mitchell’s Boy.’ Schoo 1. 

18 miles from Boston, on the B. & L. R. R. 
lect Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
or circular to 

M. C. Mitrcue.t, A.M., 


A strictly se- 
Send 


Principal. 
Bitverica, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 

“Tue Exams.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate ad- 
mits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy Method for 
Children SPRINGFIELD, MAss 


Ashley Hall. 
Home and fitting school for twenty 
miles from Boston. Music, Art, 
Miss WatrTemore, Principal. 


young ladies. Ten 
and Modern Languages. 


MONTVALE, Mass. 
At. Auburn Institute. 
French and English Home School for Young Ladies 
H. THANe MiLuer, President. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Miss Miss Marshall’s English and French 


Roarding and Dav School 
ble in the city. 
instructors.. Pupils prepared for College. 

1408 North Broad St., Purtapecpntia, Pa. 


Location one of the most desira- 
Music Department in charge of the ablest | 


Walnut Lane School, 

Formerly Madame Clement's. Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 3sth vear opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on our 
examination For circulars, address Mrs. ‘lHEODORA Pa 
Richarps, Principal, Miss Sara Louisa fame y, AM., 
sociate P rincipal. Gexmant »P HILA. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., 
Phila., to Ogontz. the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. 
For circulars apply to Principals. Opens Sept. 3 

OGontz Scxoor P. O., MonrGomery Co., Pa. 


Bordentown (N. J.) College 
for Young Women and Girls. Chartered 1853. Will re- 
open September 16, 1891. Belles-Lettres, Music, and Art 
Courses. Also Preparatory Dept. Address Mrs. GerTRUDE 
G. Bowen, M.L.A., President, Borpentown, N. J 
Collegiate School for Girls. 

Carouine M. Gerrisn, A.B 

Eleventh year. Preparation for College. Circulars on ap- 
plication. ENGLEwoop, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for 
boys. James W. Morey, Principal. Opens Oct. ist 
LAKrwoop, N. J. 


Miss Aiken's School for Young Ladies. 
Thirty-sixth year begins October 7, 1891. For circulars, 

and Miss Aiken’s Methods for Concentration, address 

Miss C ATHERINE AIKEN, STAMFORD, Conn. 


The Hardy School. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, reopens Sept. 23, 
1891 Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other 
Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in French and German. 
Special departments in Art and Music. A handsome new 
building with ample grounds 
concerning the school apply to Kate B. Harpy, 
Haire, Principals. Duiu’ TH, 


For circulars or information 
ANNA 
MINN. 


R. 


| Chicago Musical College. 


Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. Z1nGF1ep, Pres. __ Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 
Chicago Athenzeum—“ People’ s College.” 

Elegant new building. Academic. Business, or Mechanical 
education. Address E. I. Garvin, Supt., for catalogue. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 





SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. 


This admirable little book should be in the hands of every boy and girl in the land. 


It isa 


manual of safe and simple exercises for developing the physical system, arranged especially for school 


use, 


If only one third, or even one fourth, of the time now given in our public schools to the study of 


Physiology could be devoted to the health-giving exercises contained in this volume, it would not only 
contribute far more largely to the building-up of a hale, hearty, and enduring manhood and woman- 
hood among the youth of the present generation, but bring intellectual with bodily strength as well. 


The work is fully illustrated, and is divided into twelve parts, as follows : 
Part /.—Suggestions to the Teacher on Enlarging Chest, etc. 


Part I. 


THE ARM. —Fore-Arm Exercise, the Biceps, 


Muscles, etc. 


Parts I/!. &1V. THE SHOULDER AND UPPER BACK. 
Part V. THE SMALL OF THE BACK.—First and Second Exercise for Back of Waist. 


Part VI. THE SIDES. 
Part Vii. 


Part Vill. ABDOMINAL MUSCLES. 


Parts 1X. & X. THE THIGH.—Front-of-the-Thigh Exercise, Runnin 
THE LEG BELOW THE KNEE AND SHIN MUSCL 


Parts X/. & Xil. 


Knee, First Shin-Muscle Exercise. 


‘**SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


THE CHEST.—First Home Chest Exercises, Results of Chest Exercise. 


- O06 
-—Work for Leg below the 


is bound in cloth, contains 168 pages, 


and will be sent to any address, postpaid, for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 60 


cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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The assortment of wares in 
Solid Silver made and shown 
by GORHAM Mra. Co. is the 
most extensive ever offered. At 
no previous season has their 
stock been so attractive or the 
variety from which 
to select highly 
finished FAMILY 
SILVER, elaborate 
WEDDING _ 
PRESENTS, nl 
and _ small Z 
NOVELTIES 
peculiar to 
this estab- 
lishment, 
so great. 


eS 


GORHAM 


SOLID SILVER. 


= = == 


MFG. CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
a ear anda 19th St., New York. 





PROVED THE SPEEDIEST. 


THE “HAMMOND” IS THE QUICKEST 
TYPEWRITER 


And does the handsomest work. 








EVERY LETTER PERFECT, 
EVERY LINE STRAIGHT, 
THE EASIEST MACHINE TO LEARN, 


In awarding the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal 
to the ‘‘ Hammond” the Expert Mechanicians of 
the Franklin Institute say it is 


“THE BEST TYPEWRITING MACHINE."’ 


In ordering Seventy-five ‘‘ Hammonds” for one 
delivery, the United States Government practically 


CONFIRM THEIR JUDGMENT. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GREAT MEDICINAL 


AER RUEG ORIGINAL ONRIVALLED: 
iM Nes 
a > 





ne a ‘NOURI ao Foo? 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
+ AND THE AGED. 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, * 


INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN, 
(STS OMPPING DaFeT. JOMN CARL 6 SONS. Riw Yon. 


No preparation in the world equals IMPERIAL 
GRANUM for the purpose it is intended. As a 
medicinal food in all ailments of the stomach or 
bowels, for children, for convalescents, or any of 
the delicious forms in which it may be prepared 
for the table, it is unequalled. While twenty-five 
years ago it was used almost exclusively as food 
for children, to-day it is sold in large quantities as 
an article of daily consumption for the strong as 
well as the weak. Nothing has ever been invent- 
ed to take its place and — never will be. 
— Troy, N. Y., Times. 

IMPERIAL Gaanun. — Children are kept in 
health, and in thousands of cases invalids have 
not only been kept alive, but have been restored 
to perfect health by its use. We are glad to 
know that the sale increases with every year.— 
| The New York Independent. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., LONDON. 























MORTCACE COMPANY. 


EQUITABLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891. 


Capital subseribed, - : 
Paid in (Cash), - - - 2,049,550.00 


Ss 


Assets, - - - . 


spondence about all first-class 


urplus and undivided profits, 830,396.67 
14,074,813.56 


This Company solicits corre- 


investment securities. 


Railroad, Water, Industrial, and 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, 


Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and nego- 


tiates mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. | 


New York, 298 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut Sts. 
London, England. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas. 
OFFICES: 


Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Berlin, Germany. 








$4,000,000.00 





All First-Class Retailers Sell Them 


‘ONslearh 





NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OMIBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


rrave * OLY Bleach”? wae 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 





BURNETT’s 


QeRFE cry - 


PURE . 
Dtandard pr fi lavoring 


EXTRACT? 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled 
bottles. 





Thoughtful people shou!d read the 
testimonials below, from cooks 
of national reputation, 
JosErH Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street, 





From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalata- 
ble by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and 
deleterious Fiavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my vari- 
ous classes, i invariably reply that dnring the t 
two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘!I certain) 

refer those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., 
ton, above all others.”’ 
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‘VAN HOUTEN'S 
COcoA 


; “Best & Gres Farthest.” 
** Cap’en Cuttle 
Knows a good thing, $ 
SZtell ye; and when} 
‘ He hails a better 
° Drink than VAN 
§ FZouTEN’s Cocoa 
‘ He ll make a note 
(Onit.” 
CAP’EN cuTTLE. ‘ — 


PERFECTLY PURE. _ 
VAN HOUTEN'S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
; flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa ; 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
> ing and eimalating drink, readily assimilated 
@ even by the most delicate. ‘ 
@ Ask your grocer for VAN HovrEn’s and take 
: lage walth aN Houten & Zoon, 106 
er 
§ Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave., 
: 
: 
‘ 
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SAAD DADADMDADMADDADO 


SUUTeey 


If not obtainable enclose 


» Chicago, and aoe. comtannies en for 35 
to cups wil: mai thes 

Dlication. Pre: only by the inventors 
‘AN Houten & Zoom Weesp, Holland. 


$The Standard Cocoa of the World. § 
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“My dear fellow, Nature has given us bald heads but Cincinnati has given 
us Ivory Soap. Rub one blessing with the other blessing, and like the quality 
of Mercy, you are ‘twice blessed.’ Take my word for it, Ivory tempers the dis- 
comfort to the shorn man. It makes the hair and skin soft and pleasant to the 
touch. Just try it once!” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE 
NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory ’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyriGuT 1890, By THe Procter & Gamaste Co, 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
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Absolutely Pure. 


“A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Llighest of 
all in leavening strength.”—Latest U. S. Government 
Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall Street, New York. 


Mm.Mnabe x! 
~ PIANOS, 


| Fifty-three years before the public, 
upon their excellence alone, 
have attained an 





Unpurchased Pre-eminence. 


VON BULOW—D’ALBERT. 


bt etre K WY AB y st Pans 


VON BULOW. EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
The sound and touch 








more sympathetic to my | Pianos to be the best 


others of the country. 


WAREROOMS: 
Baltimore, New York, 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Chicago: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, State 
and Monroe Sts. 





From fullest convic- | 
of the Knabe Pianos are | tion I declare the Knade | 


| ears and hands than all| instruments of America. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


 W.Baxer & Co.s 


Breakfast 
ss» (Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
gation. It has more 











a strength of Cocoa 
. mixed with Stse ., 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
mcre economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & deal. i sta MASS. 
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One drop turns Soap Crimson 
if Soda or Potash be present. 
These make the Skin. muddy, 
hard, and blotchy. 


BLONDEAU et CIE., 
469, Greenwich St., N.Y. 


Vinoli 


” bui — Soap. 
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